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CHAPTER 1 


The Estimate of the Situation 


(AN INFANTRY SCHOOL TEACHING) 





The estimate of the situation is the name we give to the 
processes of analytical reasoning by which a military leader 
arrives at a decision as to what he should do in combat. 

Some process of reasoning, of course, has been used by 
all successful commanders in history. The form used by The 
United States Army, and by most armies today, is based on 
methods utilized by Napoleon and described in his writings. 
His methods were developed by the Germans, and other na- 
tions copied the German form. The American form for an 
estimate of the situation has gone through many changes. 
It drifted away from the German form after the World War, 
but the one we use now, which was adopted about 1937, 
shows a definite return to the Napoleonic teachings. 

Prior to 1937, we were required to determine the ene- 
my’s probable intentions. We made a decision for the enemy 
and based our action on what we decided he would do. Now 
we believe that such a deduction is too uncertain a basis for 
a tactical decision. Now we determine not only what the 
enemy might do but all the things he can do that will affect 
our mission. This change in approach is the reason for the 
following statement on pages 57 and 58 Field Service Regu- 
lations, (FM 100-5), “Above all, the commander must 
guard against believing that he has discovered the enemy’s 
intentions.” To that important admonition should be added, 
“The commander must keep an open mind throughout his 
estimate and guard against the human impulse to make a 
premature decision and then pervert the facts to support 
ag 
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Also, in some of the older forms for the estimate, we first 
stated all possible lines of action open to the enemy and to 
us. We then considered all factors, such as terrain, time 
and space, etc., in regard to each line of action. This made 
a long estimate of the situation. The present form considers 
factors first, to eliminate impracticable lines of action, and 
makes for brevity. 


When time is not a factor, a complete written estimate 
of the situation may be desirable. When time is limited, a 
rapid mental estimate of the situation may be all that can be 
made. In a rapidly changing situation calling for quick ac- 
tion by the commander, simple and logical reasoning which 
considers the most essential factors will enable him to ar- 
rive at a logical decision. 


The purpose of the estimate is to ensure that the com- 
mander will give due consideration to all factors in the situ- 
ation, including enemy capabilities (lines of action which 
may interfere with the accomplishment of his mission), to 
the end that he may adopt a line of action which favors the 
accomplishment of his mission and offers the best prospects 
of success. If more than one line of action meet these re- 
quirements equally, that one should be adopted which most 
favors future action. 


The Staff Officer’s Field Manual (FM 101-5) gives the 
following form for a Commander’s Estimate of the Situ- 
ation: 


1. Mission. 
2. The situation and possible lines of action. 


a. Considerations affecting the possible lines of action. 
(1) Relative combat power. 
(2) Reinforcements. 
(3) Time and space. 
(4) Terrain. 
(5) Dispositions. 
(6) Status of supply and evacuation. 
(7) Weather. 
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b. Enemy capabilities. 
c. Own lines of action. 
3. Analysis of opposing lines of action. 
Comparison of own lines of action. 
5. Decision. 
The Infantry School uses this form amplified. 


The Infantry School form is shown here with explan- 
ations in italics. 





FORM 
ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION OF UNIT 
as of Date and hour. 








1. MISSION. 


The mission of the commander is that result which he is 
required to accomplish. It is the guiding factor which forms 
the basis for his subsequent tactical plans. It is essential 
therefore that he understand it thoroughly. 


To assure himself of thorough understanding of his 
mission, the commander should subject it to critical analy- 
sis. If the mission is brief and general, such as “protect 
the right flank,” he must satisfy himself that he understands 
all that is involved in accomplishing that mission. If the 
mission indicates more than one task, such as “‘capture Hill 
223 and protect the right flank,” his analysis must deter- 
mine the relative importance of those tasks—which is pri- 
mary and which is secondary. An analysis of a mission 
may show that it involves the accomplishment of one or more 
intermediate tasks which in turn must be analyzed. 


A commander must realize the importance of adherence 
to the mission. The success or failure of large operations 
may hinge upon a subordinate doing or attempting to do 
what is expected of him. To fail to do so, or to do something 
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else, might be disastrous. And yet, situations may arise 
when the sacrifice of part or even all of the mission may be 
necessary and sound. A subordinate commander may find, 
for example, that the situation as it was known to his super- 
ior when he assigned a specific mission has so changed that 
the mission is impossible of accomplishment, or any effort 
to accomplish the original mission is so unlikely to succeed 
that to attempt it might result disadvantageously to the gen- 
eral plan. Proper action in such a contingency is covered in 
Par. 1b, FM 101-5, which states, “If it is impracticable to 
comply with the orders received, due to an emergency or a 
change in the situation, the subordinate commander should 
so report to his superior. If it is impracticable to report, the 
subordinate commander should act according to his judg- 
ment and the policy of the commander, and report at the 
earliest practicable time the action so taken”. However, com- 
manders of interior units (battalions and subordinate units) 
whether in offensive or defensive action, will seldom, if ever, 
encounter situations wherein they are warranted in depart- 
ing from their assigned missions. The responsibility for 
abandoning a mission is a responsibility of command, and a 
commander having decided to give up his original mission 
should do so promptly and fully, and accept all responsibility 
without hesitation. 


The mission usually dictates the type of action—whether 
offensive or defensive. 


2. THE SITUATION AND POSSIBLE LINES OF 
ACTION. 





The purpose of this paragraph is to determine the physi- 
cal capabilities of the enemy to interfere with the accom- 
plishment of our mission, and the lines of action open to us 
which favor the accomplishment of our mission. We de- 
termine those factors that may have a bearing on the situ- 
ation in question. 
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a. CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING THE POSSIBLE 
LINES OF ACTION. 


Determine and analyse those factors of the situation 
which will influence your choice of a line of action as well as 
those which will affect the capabilities of the enemy to act 
adversely. Consider such of the factors listed below as are 
involved and any other factors not listed as are involved. 
For each factor considered, state the facts as known con- 
cerning our own and the enemy forces. Then state your de- 
ductions from these facts as to the effect of the factor on the 
enemy capabilities and on your own choice of a line of action. 








We consider the facts concerning each factor for our 
own forces and for the enemy. Then we make our deduc- 
tions from these facts as to the effect of the factors on the 
enemy capabilities and on our own choice of a line of action. 
Some factors affect the enemy only, and others affect us 
only. We need consider only those factors listed in the form 
that have a bearing on the situation in question. Although 
the list of factors in the form is quite complete, we might oc- 
casionally want to consider some factor not listed. For ex- 
ample, the fact that we are operating in hostile or friendly 
territory, the character of the enemy commander, or the hos- 
tile tactical doctrines. Throughout our consideration of the 
factors we must make a particular effort to avoid precon- 
ceived ideas, and we must adhere strictly to the facts as 
known. Where information of the enemy is lacking, as it 
will be frequently, it must not be improvised. 


(1) RELATIVE COMBAT POWER. 


This is usually determined by a consideration of the 
factors: composition, numerical strength, arms and arma- 
ment, combat efficiency, and assistance to be expected from 
neighboring troops. 
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(a) COMPOSITION. 


By this is meant the combination of various arms, 
such as infantry, artillery, cavalry, combat aviation, mech- 
anized units, mountain troops, ski troops, parachute troops, 
bridge trains, ete. 





(b) NUMERICAL STRENGTH (IN UNITS). 


Under this heading the commander considers his own 
strength in complete tactical units, the enemy’s strength in 
complete tactical units, and then compares the two. For 
example, in problems of regiments and divisions, a battalion 
is usually the unit of measure; in problems in minor tactics, 
a squad or platoon might be the unit. Indications of the 
strength of the enemy may be the road space he occupies, 
or the extent of the line which he holds. 





(c) ARMS AND ARMAMENT. 


Under this heading should be considered not only 
rifles, machine guns, etc., but particularly antitank guns, 
gas, mechanized forces, combat aviation, flame throwers, 
and any new or unusual weapons. 





(d) COMBAT EFFICIENCY. 


(Including physical condition, morale, training, bat- 
tle experience, and leadership). 





In determining combat efficiency, the commander 
should consider: physical condition, morale, training, bat- 
tle experience, and leadership. All of these would be of vital 
importance under actual conditions in the field. No assump- 
tion should be made about the enemy unless it is based on 
reliable information or prior experience. 


(e) ASSISTANCE TO BE EXPECTED FROM 





NEIGHBORING TROOPS. 





This heading is self explanatory. Assistance from 
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neighboring troops means their help by fire across your 
front—which is a normal procedure in defensive fires—or 
such help as may be ordered by higher authority, for exam- 
ple, “the 1st Battalion making its main effort on its right 
will capture Hill X and assist the advance of the 2d Bat- 
talion”’. 


(2) REINFORCEMENTS. 


Reinforcements means increase in numbers from some 
force not at present under the control of the commander. 
No commander should count on reinforcement by reserves, 
other than his own, unless he has been told that he will have 
such reinforcement. 





(3) TIME AND SPACE. 





(Including necessary troop movements and the time 
required). 


Here we consider troop movements which may be neces- 
sary, and figure the time it will require to make such move- 
ments. Napoleon once said that he attributed much of his 
success to an instinctive sense of time and space; that he 
could tell at a glance at a map where troops could be or could 
not be at any future time. In his day the rates of movement 
of troops were definitely predictable. Today they are not. 
Motorization, mechanization, and aviation with its trans- 
port planes and parachute troops, have so increased the 
rates of movement as to make them difficult to predict. 


(4) TERRAIN. 


(Including observation, field of fire, concealment and 
cover, obstacles, routes of communication, avenues of ap- 
proach, and terrain features vital to the success of the mis- 
sion.) 


Terrain is a third party that is present at every bat- 
tle. The commander who understands and uses it has a 
strong ally. The one who ignores it may find in it stubborn 
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opposition. In almost any defensive position can be found 
some feature which in the hands of the attacker would ren- 
der the position untenable. Such a key position might be 
commanding ground, a defile, or a road junction. There 
can usually be found some route of approach to the key po- 
sition which is better than others because it is shorter, con- 
cealed, or less exposed. Such key positions and routes of ap- 
proach should influence the dispositions of the defender and 
the plan of the attacker. Terrain can always be evaluated 
for observation, fields of fire, routes of communication, cov- 
er and obstacles. 


(5) DISPOSITIONS. 





Disposition includes the location of troops on the ter- 
rain, their formation, and their state of readiness for com- 
bat. A force on the march has superior disposition to one 
in bivouaec. A force in several columns has superior disposi- 
tion to one in a single column. A force astride an unfordable 
stream with only one available crossing has an unfavorable 
disposition, because it is not free to move as it wishes. 


(6) STATUS OF SUPPLY AND EVACUATION. 





Under this heading is entered so much of those factors 
as affect the tactical situation, such as a shortage of ammu- 
nition. Road nets favorable or unfavorable to supply, might 
be considered under this head. 


(7) WEATHER. 





Weather should be considered, because it may play an 
important part in military operations. Poor visibility due 
to fog may enable a unit to carry out a plan that would not 
be possible under normal conditions. Rain, snow, and ice 
may have an important bearing on the capability of the 
enemy, or of our own forces to carry out a plan of action. 
Rain, snow, or ice may hamper supply service and troop 
movement, make roads impassable, and cross-country travel 
difficult. 
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(8) ANY OTHER FACTORS NOT LISTED ABOVE, 
WHICH ARE INVOLVED IN THE SITUATION. 


Consideration should be given to whether we are op- 
erating in friendly or hostile territory, the effect of 5th col- 
umn activities, sabotage, enemy’s knowledge of our strength 
and dispositions, hostile tactical doctrines, character of en- 
emy commanders, and many others. 








b. ENEMY CAPABILITIES. 





List all possible lines of action within the physical 
capabilities of the enemy which can affect adversely the ac- 
complishment of your mission. 


From an analysis of deductions of factors listed in 
paragraph 2a, all the capabilities of the enemy which will 
oppose your mission can be determined. It is not sufficient 
to say the enemy can attack, defend, or withdraw; but 
where, when, and how he can attack or defend, and where he 
can withdraw to, as determined by calculation of time and 
space, must be included. 


c. OWN LINES OF ACTION. 





List all practicable lines of action open to you which, 
if successful, will accomplish your mission. (If there is only 
one such line of action, proceed directly to the decision.) 


From an analysis of deductions of factors listed in 
paragraph 2a, all of the plans of action open to you which 
will accomplish your mission can be determined. Some de- 
tails of each plan should be considered at this time. In gen- 
eral, that matter which belongs in paragraph 2 of a field or- 
der should be sufficient. 
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3. ANALYSIS OF OPPOSING LINES OF ACTION. 


a. Determine the probable effect of each enemy 
capability on the success of each of your own lines of action. 


OWN LINES OF ACTION ENEMY CAPABILITIES 


(1) (1) 

In the left hand column 
enter your first plan of ac- 
tion (Par. 2c) and in the 
right column each of the 
enemy capabilities you have 
listed in 2b above. 

Now put down your pre- (2) 
diction of how the first 
enemy capability would 
reasonably and probably 
affect your first plan. Then 
consider the second enemy 
capability and so on in turn. 

It is in the analysis that (3) 
you use the deduction you 
have made in par. 2a above 
concerning the_ relative (4) 
capabilities of the enemy 
and yourself. 








(2) This process is repeat- (1) 
ed for each of your lines 
of action. (2) 
* nK ok ok * bs ck * 


b. The enemy capability most harmful to the accom- 
plishment of your mission. 

Although this heading is not in the form for an esti- 
mate of the situation in the Staff Officers Field Manual, FM 
101-5, it is recommended in paragraph 185 Field Service 
Regulations, FM 100-5. “It is prudent to ascribe to the en- 
emy the most harmful capability so long as the situation 
does not clearly indicate the enemy’s probable line of ac- 
tion”. 
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4. COMPARISON OF OUR OWN LINES OF ACTION. 


Here honesty and avoidance of wishful thinking may in- 
dicate that your first idea of what to do is not the best. Con- 
sider the advantages and disadvantages of each of your lines 
of action. Does it offer a reasonable chance for success if 
opposed by the enemy’s most harmful capability? Does it 
favor future action? If two plans appear to be equally fa- 
vorable, adopt the one which will most favor future action. 





a. (1) First line of action. 


(a) What are its advantages? 

(b) What are its disadvantages? 

(c) Does it favor future action? 

(d) Does it offer a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess if opposed by enemy’s most harmful 
capability ? 

(2) *Second line of action. 


*NOTE. Repeat this same procedure for each of own lines 
of action you wish to consider. 


b. Conclusion. The line of action most advantageous 
for carrying out your mission, regardless of any action that 
may be taken by the enemy. 


State line of action. 
5. DECISION. 


This is the final result of your estimate of the situation. 
If you have maintained an open mind throughout your esti- 
mate, the decision should be a sound one. A complete de- 
cision must state definitely what the command is to do and 
so much of the elements of when, where, how, and why as 
may be appropriate and practicable. The minimum require- 
ment is what the command is to do at the time. 


(1) What? 
(2) When? 
(3) Where? 
(4) How? 
(5) Why? 
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NOTE 


Estimating the situation is a continuous process. Unex- 
pected situations will arise, but a commander who has care- 
fully considered all of the enemy’s capabilities should not be 
greatly surprised. 


Many of the items in the estimate may be either consid- 
ered mentally or reduced to writing. If time is pressing, the 
form for the estimate may be used as a mental check list. 


The following exercise illustrates the use of the Infantry 
School form for An Estimate of the Situation. 


SITUATION 


Blue (north) and Red (south) main forces are engaged 
in battle along the James River west of Bremo Bluff. (See 
Figure 1—General Sketch). The bridges over the James 
River on the road: S. T. Willis—M. Hester, and the bridge 
crossing from Elk Island, have been destroyed. 

Early on 27 March the Ist Infantry (Blue), with the 1st 
Field Artillery Battalion (105-mm How.) attached, marched 
on Columbia in two columns, with the mission of preventing 
the enemy from crossing the James River in the vicinity of 
Columbia. 


East Column: 
2d Battalion, 1st Infantry. 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company. 
3d Battalion, lst Infantry. 
Antitank Company (less one platoon). 
lst Field Artillery Battalion. 


West Column: 
1st Battalion, 1st Infantry. 
One Platoon, Antitank Company. 


At 11:00 AM, Colonel 1st Infantry, at the head of the 
east column, is at Miller (75-75) (See Figure 2—Map Col- 
umbia Area) and is in possession of the following informa- 
tion: 
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(1) At 9:15 AM, Blue motorized patrols received rifle 
fire from the woods 200 yards southeast of O. S. Poreer (74- 
71) and were forced to withdraw to the vicinity of J. B. 
Seske (75-72). 




















FIGURE 1.—General Sketch. 


(2) At 9:30 AM, the 3d Battalion, with one platoon 
Antitank Company attached, was detached from the east 
column at Washington School to march on the road: Wash- 
ington Schoo'—RJ 117-mm (See Figure 1—General Sketch). 
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(3) At 10:00 AM, upon arrival at R. E. Lang (73-73), 
the advance guard of the 1st Battalion received fire from the 
vicinity of W. Milliken (73-73). Reconnaissance to the front 
and flanks disclosed a Red force estimated at two rifle com- 
panies moving into position in the vicinity of W. Milliken. 
At 11:00 AM the Ist Battalion is advancing under cover of 
the streams and woods north and northeast of W. Milliken, 
in order to develop the enemy position. 

(4) At 10:45 AM, a Blue patrol reported 29 trucks in 
the area between the unimproved road between the two small 
bridges at (74.90-69.35) and (75.40-69.25) and the railroad 
track. The bridge at (74.90-69.35) had collapsed, and the 
rear truck of the column was in the stream. Attempts to get 
vehicles across the railroad embankment had failed. Red 
troops were beginning to unload machine guns and mortars. 

(5) At 10:50 AM, a Red rifle company was detrucking 
in Columbia. 

(6) The head of a Red motor column about 25 miles 
long, estimated as two regiments of infantry and a battalion 
of field artillery, moving toward Columbia, was 60 miles 
southeast thereof at 10:30 AM. No additional Red troops 
have been observed. 

(7) 55 114-ton trucks arriving at Kent at 11:15 AM 
are attached to the 1st Infantry. 

(8) Red observation aviation flew over the Ist Infan- 
try at 10:50 AM. 

(9) The Blue kitchen and baggage trains are at Kent. 
At the last hourly halt, additional time was taken to issue 
extra ammunition. 


REQUIREMENT 


Colonel 1st Infantry’s estimate of the situation as of 
11:00 AM, 27 March. 


NOTE.—Red has the same organization as Blue. Weather 
fair. The temperature is 58 degrees, and the roads are hard 
and dry. Darkness begins at 7:30 PM. The James and 
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Rivanna Rivers are not fordable. Blue can expect no rein- 
forcements today, 27 March. Also, because of technical dif- 
ficulties, all communication with Blue higher headquarters 
has been severed since 10:55 AM. 


A SOLUTION OF THE REQUIREMENT 


ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION OF COLONEL 
1st INFANTRY AS OF 11:00 AM, 27 MARCH. 











1. MISSION. 


a. My mission is to prevent the enemy from crossing 


b. 


the James River in the vicinity of Columbia. 


Since Red has already crossed the river, my original 
mission is no longer possible of accomplishment. I 
must now decide upon the line of action within my 
means which will prevent the full exploitation by Red 
of his initial advantage. If I am opposed only by Red 
forces north of the James River, I should have no 
serious difficulty, but I must assume that these troops 
are an advance element of the Red motor column mov- 
ing toward Columbia. 


2. THE SITUATION AND POSSIBLE LINES OF 





ACTION. 





a. 


Considerations affecting the possible lines of action. 





Determine and analyze those factors of the situation, 
which will influence your choice of a line of action, as 
well as those which will affect the capabilities of the 
enemy to act adversely. Consider such of the factors 
listed below as are involved and any other factors not 
listed as are involved. For each factor considered, 
state the facts as known concerning our own and the 
enemy forces. Then state your deductions, from 
these facts, as to the effect of the factor on the enemy 
capabilities and on your choice of a line of action. 
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RELATIVE COMBAT POWER: 





(a) 


Composition. 


My command is composed of infantry, field ar- 


’ tillery, and trucks for one battalion. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Red has infantry and field artillery, all motor- 
ized, and possibly observation aviation. 
Blue and Red have the same composition. 


Numerical Strength (in units) 





I have three battalions of infantry, three anti- 
tank platoons, and three batteries of field artil- 
lery. Red has one battalion north of the James 
River and two infantry regiments (probably less 
one battalion) and one field artillery battalion 
south of the river. I have superiority at W. Mil- 
liken now, which will continue to increase until 
Red can effectively reinforce his battalion north 
of the river with troops from his motor column 
south of the river. 


Arms and Armament. 





Blue has the normal armament of an infantry 
regiment and a battalion of 105-mm howitzers. 
Red has the normal armament of infantry regi- 
ments and of a 105-mm howitzer battalion. 

Red and Blue are equai. 


Combat Efficiency. 





(Including physical condition, morale, training, 
battle experience, and leadership.) 

My command has marched since early this morn- 
ing, but is capable of sustained effort. 

Since Red has done little marching on foot, his 
troops should have considerable ability for sus- 
tained effort. 

As far as physical condition is concerned Red 
should have a slight advantage over Blue. 





ren 
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(e) Assistance to be expected from neighboring 





troops. 


None by either side. 


(2) REINFORCEMENTS. 
None by either side. 





(3) TIME AND SPACE. 


(Including necessary troop movements and the time 
required). 


BLUE: 


1st Battalion can attack Reds at W. Milliken, 
12:00 Noon 








2d Battalion (East Column): 
Unopposed, reach either bridge, Columbia 


1:05 PM 
Reach left of 1st Bn and deploy 12:35 PM 
Reach J. B. Seske and deploy 1:25 PM 


Reach T. U. Falgot (73-71) and deploy 2:45 PM 


3d Battalion (West Column): 
To Columbia via Brownville: Motor 12:30 PM 
Marching 2:00 PM 
Reach woods west of W. Milliken on right 
of the 1st Bn and deploy 1:05 PM 


RED: 





Rifle company at Columbia can unload and reach W. 
Milliken, if unopposed, at 12:20 PM or can block 
bridge over the Rivanna River west of Columbia by 
11:30 AM. 

The heavy weapons company north of the river can 
unload and reach the W. Milliken area, if unopposed, 
at 12:32 PM. 
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The motor column south of the river: 
Head arrive at either bridge at Columbia or both 
bridges at 12:54 PM, and tail close by 1:54 PM. 
Begin to put men on the hill at T. U. Falgot 
1:45 PM 
Begin to reinforce the W. Milliken position: 
with heavy weapons on carriers 1:35 PM 
and with foot troops 2:30 PM 
Launch a coordinated attack with close in 
envelopment of the hillat W. Milliken 4:00 PM 
Red artillery can bring fire on the W. Milliken area 
from positions south of the river by about 1:00 PM 
(depending on the position of the Red artillery in 
the motor column). 


DEDUCTIONS: 


I will have the advantage at W. Milliken until about 
2:30 PM. I can launch an uncoordinated attack with 
the 1st Bn supported by artillery at 12:00 Noon, 
which the 2nd Bn can begin to reinforce at 12:35 PM 
and the 3rd Bn at 1:05 PM. Opposing this attack, 
initiallly Red will have two rifle companies, which can 
be reinforced by a rifle company by 12:20 PM and a 
heavy weapons company by 12:32 PM. I can launch 
a coordinated attack, a close in envelopment of Red’s 
east flank, by 1:05 PM. Opposing this attack, initial- 
ly Red will have the entire battalion north of the 
river, and possibly artillery fire from the ridge at 
Cremona (72-65). A comparison of time and space 
for Red and Blue makes any later attack impracti- 
cable. I can get the 3rd Bn to Columbia, if unop- 
posed, 24 minutes before the Red main body arrives. 
Otherwise Red can reach Columbia first. Because of 
the possibility of a coordinated attack as early as 4:00 
PM by the Red force now south of the river, it is 
highly desirable that I bring to a successful conclu- 
sion as early as practicable any attack I make. 
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(4) TERRAIN. 


(Including observation, field of fire, concealment and 
cover, obstacles, routes of communication, avenues of 
approach, and terrain features vital to the success of the 
mission.) 


The north bank of the James River between Byrd 
Creek and the Rivanna River rises abruptly 100 feet anil 
then slopes gradually north, forming a plateau which 
reaches its crest at the hill at W. Milliken. The hill at 
W Milliken blocks my observation over the southern part 
of the plateau, and the plateau itself blocks observation 
of the bridges except from along the 300 foot contour on 
its southern edge. The hill at W. Milliken does, however, 
afford observation of the roads south of the river from 
J. A. Leckie (71-69) and G. D. Hasler (73-68) to the 
crest of the hill at Cremona (72-65). 


The north bank of the James River offers Red defilade 
from all but the southern edge of the plateau, but this 
defiladed space is so narrow as to limit seriously maneu- 
ver and would be of no military value unless the plateau 
to the north were also held. Since the hill at W. Milliken 
dominates this plateau, possession of this hill is an indis- 
pensable minimum for Red. Red will have difficulty in 
finding space for his trucks north of the river, and will 
probably have to bring them across on one bridge and 
back on the other, or unload south of the river. Red 
now occupies the hill at W. Milliken, the critical terrain 
feature, the possession of which is necessary to the ac- 
complishment of my mission of preventing Red from full 
exploitation of his initial advantage. Also early posses- 
sion of the hill at W. Milliken would give me the neces- 
sary observation for my artillery to bring fire on the 
roads south of the river and to interfere with the move- 
ment of the Red motor column. The terrain favors Red’s 
defense, but affords some cover for my attack. 
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(5) DISPOSITIONS. 


My leading battalion is partially deployed in contact 
with the enemy. The remainder of my command is favor- 
ably disposed in two separate columns. Empty trucks 
sufficient to move one battalion will be available to me at 
Kent. 

North of the river Red has two rifle companies in con- 
tact, a heavy weapons company just north of the river 
(restricted to movement by hand), and a rifle company 
in Columbia. South of the river Red has his force in one 
motor column, restricted by bridges. 

I have the advantage over Red in that my column is 
developed. AlsolI have freedom of maneuver and no de- 
files. 





(6) STATUS OF SUPPLY AND EVACUATION. 


For me, normal. 
For Red, normal except restricted by bridges. 
I have the advantage of road net and absence of defiles. 





(7) WEATHER. 


Clear, cool, and dry. No advantage to either side. 


(8) ANY OTHER FACTORS NOT LISTED ABOVE, 
WHICH ARE INVOLVED IN THE SITUATION. 








None. 
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b. ENEMY CAPABILITIES. 





List all possible lines of action within the physical capa- 
bilities of the enemy which can affect adversely the accom- 
plishment of your mission. 


(1) Defend on present position, reinforcing it as his 
main body arrives. 


(2) Defend on present position with forces now north 
of the river, and deliver a coordinated attack by his 
main body at about 4:00 PM. 


c. OWN LINES OF ACTION. 





List all practicable lines of action open to you which, if 
successful, will accomplish your mission. If there is only one 
such line of action, proceed directly to the decision.) 


(1) Attack without delay direct from column, without 
going into assembly areas, to seize the hill at W. Mil- 
liken. 


(2) Deliver a coordinated attack at 1:05 PM envelop- 
ing the hostile right (east) flank. 


(3) Tosend the 3d Battalion by truck at once to Colum- 
bia via Brownville, to seize and hold the bridges, and 
carry out either Plan (1) or Plan (2). 
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3. ANALYSIS OF OPPOSING LINES OF ACTION. 





a. Determine the probable effect of each enemy capa- 
bility on the success of each of your own lines of 


action. 
OWN LINES OF ACTION 


ENEMY CAPABILITIES 





(1) 

To attack without delay 
to seize the hill at W. Milli- 
ken. 





Red’s first capability de- 
pends for its success upon 
being able to hold me off un- 
til about 2:30 PM. By 
12:00 Noon, I can attack 
with one battalion, by 12:35 
PM my 2nd battalion can 
enter the combat, and by 
1:05 PM my 3rd battalion. 
Should the enemy be driven 
off the hill at W. Milliken 
before the arrival of my 2d 
or 3d battalions, those bat- 
talions would be uncommit- 
ted and disposed for any 
future action that the situ- 
ation might dictate. 

To meet Red’s second 
capability I will need all the 
time I can get following my 
attack to reorganize my de- 
fenses to meet the Red coun- 
ter-offensive. The fact that 
I am c*tacking a limited ob- 
jective and may have one 
or more battalions not en- 
gaged initially, favors my 
meeting this capability. 








(1) 
To hold and reinforce 
present position. 


(2) 


To hold present position 
and attack at 4:00 PM. 
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OWN LINES OF ACTION 
(2) 


Launch a coordinated at- 
tack at 1:05 PM. 





Red under Plan (1) 
would have time to rein- 
force the W. Milliken posi- 
tion with all troops now 
north of the river, and have 
about 30 minutes to dispose 
his heavy weapons company 
before my attack. 

Against Red Plan (2), I 
would have less time to pre- 
pare under this line of ac- 
tion than I would under my 
first plan, and at least two 
of my battalions and possi- 
bly all my forces would be 
committed to the action, 
making it possible that I 
might need considerable 
time to reorganize them af- 
ter the attack. 


(3) 

To send the 3rd Battalion 
to Columbia by truck to 
block the advance of the 
Red main body. 


If Red adopted his plan 
(1), the absence of my 3rd 
Bn from the attack on the 
W. Milliken position might 
well enable the Red bat- 
talion there to hold the hill 


M.L.—2. 
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ENEMY CAPABILITIES 
(1) 


To hold and reinforce 
present line. 





(2) 
To attack at 4:00 PM. 


(1) 


To hold and reinforce 
present position. 
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OWN LINES OF ACTION 


for the remainder of the 
day. My 3rd Battalion could 
not be expected to hold the 
bridges indefinitely against 
Red’s main body and artil- 
lery, and how long it could 
hold would depend on Red’s 
vigor and initiative. 


If Red adopted his plan 
(2), he would need only to 
delay me on the hill at W. 
Milliken rather than hold it, 
and could spare at least a 
rifle company to oppose the 
movement of my 3rd Bn or 
to operate against its rear 
if it reached Columbia. 

This use of the 3rd Bn 
would attempt to accom- 
plish two different things 
at the same time and would 
constitute a division of my 
force in the face of a su- 
perior enemy. The success 
of the plan would depend 
entirely upon the success of 
the 3rd Bn. The move would 
be visible to Red and could 
be easily blocked from the 
high ground northwest of 
Columbia. 

The time factor is too 
close to allow for unfore- 
seen delays. 








(2) 
To attack at 4:00 PM. 
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b. The enemy capability most harmful to the accom- 
plishment of your mission. 


To launch a coordinated attack against the W. Milli- 
ken position at 4:00 PM. 


4. COMPARISON OF OWN LINES OF ACTION. 





a. Each line of action: 
(1) What are its advantages? 





Plan (1) Saves time; may possibly win the hill before the 
arrival of the remainder of the Red battalion, 
and in time to have early artillery observation on 
roads south of bridges; may save need of com- 
mitting all my battalions initially. 

Plan (2) More certain of capturing objective. 

Plan (3) Would probably hold bridges. 

(2) What are its disadvantages? 

Plan (1) Not as strong attack as Plan (2); might be de- 
feated in detail. 

Plan (2) Takes more time than Plan (1); is opposed by 
entire Red battalion; commits my entire force 
initially. 

Plan (3) It constitutes a separation of forces; can be 
seen; can be blocked. 

(3) Does it favor future action? 

Plan (1) Yes. 

Plan (2) Not so much as Plan (1). 

Plan (3) No.—It divides my forces. 

(4) Does it offer reasonable chance for success if opposed 
by enemy’s most harmful capability? 

Plan (1) Yes. 

Plan (2) Not so much as Plan (1). 

Plan (3) No. Against this plan, Red’s most harmful 
capability would be to oppose it with the rifle 
company now at Columbia. 
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b. Conclusion.—The line of action most advantageous 
for carrying out your mission regardless of any action that 
may be taken by the enemy. 


To attack without delay direct from column to seize the 
hill at W. Milliken. 
5. DECISION. 
Attack. 
b. When. 
Without delay. 
c. Where. 
The hill at W. Milliken. 
d. How. 











From column. 
e. Why. 


To seize the line: J. Farlow (72-72)—L. E. Rut- 
land (73-72)—J. B. Seske. 














CHAPTER 2 


Combat Intelligence 


(AN INFANTRY SCHOOL TEACHING) 





1. Purpose.—The purpose of this chapter is to present 
an outline of the intelligence sources available to the infan- 
try regiment, including the organization and functions of 
battalion and regimental intelligence units, and the steps 
to be taken by the various agencies within the regiment in 
the production of combat intelligence. 


2. Definition—Combat intelligence is the military intel- 
ligence produced in the field after the outbreak of hostilities. 
Information of the enemy or of the terrain, in itself, is not 
combat intelligence; it consists merely of facts concerning 
the enemy or the terrain. When these facts have been as- 
sembled, evaluated, and interpreted, and logical conclusions 
have been drawn therefrom, the product is combat intel- 
ligence. Usually, it is confined to the terrain ; to the location, 
strength, composition, dispositions, movements, armament, 
equipment, supply, tactics, training, discipline, and morale 
of the enemy forces opposing a combat unit; and to the 
deductions made from a consideration of these factors. 


(29) 
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In producing combat intelligence, four steps are necessary: 


(1) The collection of all possible information of the enemy, 
and of the terrain over which the unit is operating or is 
to operate; 


(2) The recording of the information obtained in suitable 
form for reference and study; 


(3) The conversion of the information obtained into 
combat intelligence through a process of evaluation and 
interpretation; and 


(4) The distribution of combat intelligence to all com- 
manders and staff officers concerned in time, and in suitable 
form, to be of value to them. 








> 


3. Object of All Intelligence Work.—The primary object 
of all combat intelligence work is to reduce, as far as 
possible, the uncertainties regarding the enemy and local 
conditions and thus assist the commander in making a 
decision and the troops in executing their assigned missions. 
The secondary object of combat intelligence is to assist the 
commander in the formulation and supervision of counter- 
intelligence measures designed to conceal our intentions and 
activities and to defeat measures adopted by the enemy for 
the purpose of influencing our actions. 

In every tactical situation, there are certain reasonable 
lines of action open to the enemy that are physically possible 
of accomplishment. These lines of action are called the 
enemy’s capabilities for that particular situation. These 
capabilities include not only the various hostile lines of 
action that will affect our own plans but also the enemy’s 
capabilities within each of these. 

In any situation, there are items of information that the 
commander desires in order to determine which of his 
capabilities the enemy will put into execution, or how the 
enemy will carry out a particular line of action. These 
items are called essential elements of information. They are 
the items of information vital to the operation of the unit at 
the time. The essential elements constitute the general 
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directive for all information collecting agencies, and cor- 
respond to the missions of other troops in the field order. 
They serve as the basis for the formulation of the intel- 
ligence plan. 

The designation of essential elements does not, however, 
limit the activities of agencies to the collection of informa- 
tion bearing on them alone. It is, in fact, a duty of every 
agency to collect and transmit all classes of enemy informa- 
tion. Furthermore, the essential elements of information 
differ for the various echelons of command. For example, 
the commander of the whole force is interested in the main 
enemy plan, while a battalion commander, perhaps, is 
interested only in the enemy dispositions in the area in 
which he must fight. Nevertheless, it is necessary for the 
lower intelligence agencies to obtain the information that 
will assist the higher units to determine what the enemy 
is doing. Therefore, some of the essential elements of infor- 
mation of the lower units may be designated by the higher 
commanders while others will be designated by the immedi- 
ate commanders. 


4. Responsibility of commanders.—During active oper- 
ations, it is the commander’s responsibility that the search 
for information of the enemy and of the terrain be con- 
tinuous and thorough. It is also his responsibility to see 
that his intelligence agencies are properly employed and 
that they are assigned definite missions. His activities to 
this end must be carried to a depth within the enemy lines 
and to a distance to his flanks that will enable him to collect 
the information that is necessary in the preparation of 
combat plans for his unit. It is impracticable to prescribe 
an exact zone, but in general, the width and depth of the 
zone should be adequate to prevent tactical surprise. 

It is a personal responsibility of the commander to desig- 
nate for each phase of operations the essential elements of 
information. He determines these elements during the 
process of reasoning through which he arrives at his 
decision. When the decision is made, the essential elements 
of information are announced. Additional essential elements 
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of information may be announced from time to time as the 
operation progresses. 


5. Responsibility of Intelligence Officer—As soon as 
the commander designates the essential elements of infor- 
mation, it becomes the duty of the intelligence officer to 
secure the required information in time for it to be of value 
to the commander. To insure that definite and precise 
missions are given to the available reconnaissance agencies, 
S-2 must follow a logical mental process, or plan, in assign- 
ing missions to the collecting agencies. 

As a staff officer, it is the intelligence officer’s duty to 
keep his commander constantly informed of the enemy 
situation. He does this through informal reports and con- 
ferences and by means of an intelligence estimate. The 
S-2 estimate of the situation contains a brief summary of 
the enemy situation, an enumeration and discussion of the 
various courses of action open to the enemy, and S-2’s con- 
clusions as to the most probable future action of the enemy 
(if warranted by verified information). When the most 
probable action of the enemy cannot be determined by the 
information available at the time, S-2 should study all lines 
of action that the enemy can take that will adversely affect 
the accomplishment of his commander’s mission. 

In order that he may be prepared to furnish his com- 
mander with a sound estimate of the enemy’s situation, S-2 
must direct a continuous search for enemy information and 
must constantly study the enemy’s dispositions and move- 
ments. He must determine the tactics of the enemy and be 
so thoroughly acquainted with enemy combat procedure 
that he will be able to forecast the enemy reactions in a 
given situation. It is S-2’s job to determine the reasons 
behind actions of the enemy. 

In studying the enemy situation, S-2 must keep an open 
mind at all times, and avoid arriving too early at a fixed 
idea of what the enemy will do. He must consider all lines 
of action which are possible to the enemy in the situation, 
and for each of these lines of action, he must prepare an 
enemy plan of operations. That is, he decides on the moves 
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the enemy might make in carrying out the line of action 
under consideration. After he has made these plans for all 
the enemy capabilities, he is in a position to observe the 
moves the enemy is making to see if they are conforming to 
any of these plans. By so doing he may be able to eliminate 
certain of the enemy’s capabilities, and to determine the 
line of action which the enemy is following or intends to 
follow. 

6. Intelligence Sources Available to the Infantry Regi- 
ment.—Figure 3 shows the sources of information and com- 
bat intelligence available to the infantry regiment and indi- 
cates the flow of information and intelligence. 
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FicurE 3.—Intelligence Sources Available to the Infantry Regiment. 


The battalion commander obtains his information of the 
enemy principally from his front-line companies, from 
reconnaissance patrols, from observation posts, from his 
intelligence personnel detailed to act as scouts, and from 
captured prisoners, documents, and materiel. In addition, 
some information may be obtained from adjacent units. This 
information is evaluated and consolidated by S-2 at battalion 
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headquarters and transmitted rearward to the regimental 
commander and forward to all company commanders con- 
cerned. 

At the regimental command post, enemy information is 
received from all battalions of the regiment, from support- 
ing artillery, from adjacent units, from regimental observa- 
tion posts, and from special missions performed by intelli- 
gence scouts. There, this enemy information is evaluated and 
consolidated. The resulting combat intelligence is passed 
rearward, to the brigade commander in the square division, 
and to the division commander in the triangular division, 
and forward to the battalion commanders concerned. 

The brigade places in proper form all the information 
received from its regiments, from brigades on its flanks, 
and from its own brigade observation post(s), and in turn 
passes this combat intelligence back to the division and 
forward to its regiments. The division similarly reduces to 
a systematic form all combat intelligence received from its 
subordinate units, from adjacent divisions, from captured 
prisoners, documents, and materiel, from attached cavalry 
and air units, and from division observation posts. It fur- 
nishes a summary of this intelligence both to higher and 
subordinate headquarters. 

Enemy intelligence flows forward from units in rear as 
it flows to the rear from the forward units. Corps, army, 
and higher headquarters have collecting agencies which 
can reach deep into enemy areas to secure much informa- 
tion which the forward units need but cannot obtain. 
Information secured from these sources—the army and 
corps cavalry, observation aviation, neighboring large units, 
signal intelligence service, sound and flash ranging stations, 
higher unit headquarters, and the War Department—is 
studied and examined, and pertinent parts of the resulting 
combat intelligence are furnished to division commanders. 
The division, in turn, furnishes brigade and regimental 
commanders with such of this intelligence, and the informa- 
tion obtained from other sources available to the division, 
as may affect the operations of their units. The forward 
flow of intelligence and information is continued in the same 
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manner from brigade to regiments, from regiments to bat- 
talions, and from battalions to companies, to include, when 
applicable, such subordinate units as outposts and other 
security detachments. In addition, units in all echelons 
must know what is happening on their flanks. Therefore, 
there is a lateral exchange of information and intelligence 
between units of the same echelon. 

Another source of information that is frequently avail- 
able to the infantry regiment is its supporting artillery. The 
artillery is concerned chiefly with technical information 
necessary for the accomplishment of its fire missions, and its 
intelligence service concentrates principally on this type of 
information. However, it often secures much information 
of value to the unit it is suporting. The infantry likewise 
secures much information of value to the artillery. There- 
fore, there is a constant exchange of information between 
the infantry regiment and its supporting artillery. 

It is important that the following be clearly understood: 
The flow of intelligence is through the chain of command. 
In each headquarters, the commander is responsible for 
securing information concerning the enemy forces opposing 
him. S-2 is the staff officer to whom the commander dele- 
gates all combat intelligence duties, and S-2 is responsible 
to his immediate commander and not to the S-2 (or G-2) 
of a higher unit. 


7. Organization and Functions of Intelligence Units.— 
All units down to and including the battalion have organi- 
cally assigned to them certain intelligence personnel as 
prescribed by War Department Tables of Organization. 

In organizations smaller than the division, one officer 
of the unit staff, designated as the intelligence officer 
(S-2), is charged with combat intelligence duties. In bat- 
talions and regiments he is provided with such enlisted 
assistants as are necessary for the conduct of office work, 
and with an intelligence section or platoon for the collection 
of information. 
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The regimental intelligence personnel is organized as 
follows: 


Regimental Staff 
1 Captain: regimental S-2 (intelligence). 
Intelligence Platoon, Regimental Headquarters Company 
Office Force: 1 sergeant: topographical draftsman. 


Field Force: 1 staff sergeant: second-in-command. 
4 corporals: scouts and observers. 
12 privates: scouts and observers. 


The regimental intelligence officer (S-2), although as- 
signed to regimental headquarters, is the platoon commander 
for intelligence training and operations. As regimental 
S-2, his duties include: 

(1) The training of regimental intelligence personnel ; 

(2) The preparation of the intelligence plan of the regi- 
ment and the issuance of orders through 8-3 to all collecting 
agencies ; 

(3) The supervision and coordination of regimental col- 
lecting agencies, the recording of information obtained, the 
evaluation and interpretation of information, and the dis- 
semination of information and intelligence; 

(4) The direction of the intelligence platoon in oper- 
ations; 

(5) The examination of prisoners, civilians, captured 
documents and materiel; 

(6) The procurement and issue of maps, aerial photo- 
graphs, and mosaics; and 

(7) The general supervision of counterintelligence meas- 
ures within the regiment. 

The staff sergeant, second-in-command, is responsible to 
the commanding officer of the headquarters company in 
post, camp, or station for the discipline and administration 
of the platoon. In operations, under the supervision of the 
intelligence officer, he directs, supervises, and inspects the 
operations of personnel of the regimental intelligence pla- 
toon in the collection and transmission of information in the 
field. 
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The sergeant, topographical draftsman, is the office assist- 
ant to the regimental intelligence officer. He posts informa- 
tion on the unit situation map, makes entries on the work 
sheet, prepares overlays, writes messages, and performs 
such other office duties as may be prescribed by the intel- 
ligence officer. 

Corporals act as leaders of scout groups and observation 
teams manning observation posts. They also assist the 
platoon sergeant at the regimental command post or at the 
prisoner collecting point. They carry out other special duties 
as directed. 

The twelve privates of the platoon act as scouts and 
observers. 

The battalion intelligence personnel is organized as 
follows: 

Battalion Staff 


1 1st Lieutenant: S-1 (adjutant) and S-2 (intelligence). 
Intelligence Section Battalion Headquarters Detachment 


Office Force: 1 staff sergeant: section leader and top- 
ographical draftsman. 


Field Force: 1 Corporal: intelligence.* 
6 Privates: intelligence.* 
*( All trained as scouts and observers.) 


The duties of the personnel of the battalion intelligence 
section are primarily the same as those of the personnel of 
the regimental intelligence platoon. The functions of the 
two groups are very much alike. All duties and functions 
of intelligence personnel are as applicable to field maneuvers 
as they are to combat action. 
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The general missions of the regimental intelligence platoon 
are: 


To serve as the special agency of the regimental com- 
mander for the collection, recording, evaluation, and dis- 
semination of information and intelligence; specifically— 


(1) To establish and operate intelligence observation posts. 


(2) To furnish intelligence scouts to accompany patrols, 
raiding parties, and other reconnaissance detachments. 


(3) To furnish intelligence groups to operate with security 
forces or front line units. 


(4) To record, evalute, and disseminate information and 
intelligence to the commander and his staff and to higher, 
lower, and adjacent units in time, and in proper form, to 
be of value to them. 


(5) To examine prisoners, civilians, documents, and 
materiel for the purpose of gaining information of im- 
mediate value to the regiment. 


(6) To perform special missions of observation, recon- 
naissance, or liaison. 


(7) To carry out such counterintelligence instruction and 
surveillance in the regimental area as may be required by 
the regimental commander. 








8. The Operation of Intelligence Personnel.—a. General. 
—Prior to gaining contact with the enemy forces, higher 
headquarters is practically the only source of enemy infor- 
mation available to a combat unit. After contact has been 
gained, the greater part of the information received is that 
collected directly by units in contact. 

Intelligence personnel employed as scouts may operate 
alone, or may accompany reconnaissance patrols or raiding 
parties of combat troops. Usually it is desirable to send 
one or more individuals from the intelligence platoon of 
the regimental headquarters company to operate with each 
security detachment, or one or two men from the intelligence 
section of the battalion headquarters detachment to operate 
in the sector or zone of advance of each front-line company. 
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The mission of such personnel is to collect all available 
enemy information and make prompt and direct report to 
their own units. They may accompany the subordinate unit 
but they are not, in any way, under the orders of the com- 
mander of the unit which they accompany, except that they 
must obey all orders and instructions which are issued by 
the local commander for the purpose of preventing their 
interference with his plans and operations. They gather 
what information they can on their own initiative and sup- 
plement this by information obtained from the subordinate 
unit. 

If the terrain is favorable, observation posts should be 
installed early in any action. They should be operated by 
intelligence personnel so as to maintain continuous observa- 
tion of the enemy within the zone of action of the unit con- 
cerned. The cardinal points of observation are: continuous 
and intelligent watching; methodical recording; and rapid 
transmission of information to the proper destination. 

The observer watches and reports to the recorder all 
enemy activity occuring in his sector of observation. The 
recorder enters observations on blank report forms, on the 
map, or on supplementary sketches or overlays. He records 
time, place, and character of the activities observed. (See 
Figure 4 for the form of the observer’s report.) 


b. Uncovered Movement of the Regiment.—During un- 
covered movement, an operating group of scout-observers 
marches with the advance guard. Small operating groups 
consisting of one or two scout-observers may also be sent 
out with flank guards, patrols, and reconnaissance detach- 
ments. However, the platoon should not be so depleted by 
these details that it will not be able to accomplish its mission 
of collecting vital information when contact with the enemy 
is made. The topographical draftsman normally marches 
with the regimental command group. The platoon, less these 
detachments, marches near the head of the main body with 
other foot elements of the headquarters company. 

The intelligence officer maintains close contact with the 
regimental command post, prepares plans for the collection 
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of information, issues instructions to collecting agencies, 
and supervises the recording and dissemination of informa- 
tion. In addition, he makes such personal reconnaissance of 
the route of advance as may be possible or desirable, and 
maintains as close contact with the commander of the secur- 
ity forces as the performance of his other duties permits. 

When marching in enemy territory, the intelligence 
personnel of the regiment will question the inhabitants and 
search the files of telegraph and radio offices, telephone cen- 
trals, post offices, and newspaper offices for papers and docu- 
ments containing information of military value; when 
necessary, they search county and city offices for maps and 
data on roads and bridges. They interrogate prisoners, 
civilians, and any other personnel having special knowledge 
of the zone of advance or enemy activities. Inquiries con- 
cerning enemy troops that may have been in the locality will 
include: nature, number, identifications, insignia, uniform, 
vehicles and vehicle lettering, weapons, activities, buildings 
occupied, conversations heard, and date and hour the enemy 
was in the locality. 

First contact with the enemy is always reported by intel- 
ligence personnel by the most expeditious means available. 
Since intelligence personnel are not provided with communi- 
cation equipment, information is normally transmitted on 
the march through the command post of the advance guard 
or covering force commander. (The responsibility of intel- 
ligence personnel for making such reports does not in any 
way relieve subordinate commanders from their responsi- 
bility of reporting first contact or other information of the 
enemy.) 

When the advance terminates in a meeting engagement, 
observation posts are established as soon as possible, and, if 
necessary, the personnel of the intelligence platoon are 
redistributed to cover the zone of action of the regiment. 
The intelligence officer contacts adjacent units and plots 
the location of both friendly and enemy elements on the 
situation map. 

c. Attack.—The principal mission of intelligence person- 
nel in offensive situations is to collect information of enemy 
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dispositions and movements in the zone of action of the 
regiment. They accomplish this mission by accompanying 
reconnaissance patrols and raiding parties, by maintaining 
close contact with the elements of each leading battalion, 
and by the operation of observation posts. 

The intelligence officer makes an early reconnaissance of 
the zone of operations to determine possible lines of action 
open to the enemy, to determine the effect of the terrain on 
the enemy and on the operations of the regiment, and to 
enable him to prepare plans for the operation of regimenta! 
collecting agencies. He revises the intelligence plan to con- 
form to the new essential elements of information, redistrib- 
utes intelligence personnel as required by the situation, and 
issues such new instructions to collecting agencies as may 
be necessary. In the initial distribution of intelligence 
personnel, he holds out a small reserve of scout-observers 
to meet unforeseen requirements or to replace casualties. 

While intelligence personnel from the regimental platoon 
usually accompany reconnaissance patrols or raiding par- 
ties of combat troops, in special cases they may operate 
alone, contacting security detachments and adjacent units 
or reconnoitering terrain in possession of friendly troops. 
Their mission is to collect information and to verify and 
amplify that secured from other sources. They confine 
their activities to getting information and fight only in self- 
defense. 

In the attack in open terrain, observation posts are the 
principal means for the collection of information by intel- 
ligence personnel on the front and flanks of the regiment. 
If the terrain permits they should be established early in 
the action. The number of observation posts established 
by regimental intelligence personnel should be that neces- 
sary to maintain continuous observation over the regi- 
mental zone of action; the observation should extend far 
enough to the flanks to maintain visual contact with ad- 
jacent units. In many situations, the intelligence personnel 
available will be insufficient to man the number of obser- 
vation posts required. In such cases, observation by intelli- 
gence personnel should cover the more important areas. 
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Continuity of observation during the progress of the attack 
is maintained by leap-frogging observation groups. If the 
terrain is partially closed, a combination of observation 
groups and accompanying personnel may be desirable. 

In close terrain, it will be necessary to use operating 
groups of intelligence personnel to accompany leading bat- 
talions. These groups consisting of two or three scout- 
observers advance by bounds from observation point to 
observation point, keeping in close contact with the leading 
elements, and observing the terrain to the immediate front 
of such elements. As the attack progresses, they collect and 
transmit information of the enemy and of the progress of 
friendly troops. They also collect information and enemy 
documents from subordinate units in whose zones they are 
operating. (This does not relieve subordinate commanders 
of their responsibility for reporting information of the 
enemy.) They pay particular attention to the search of 
enemy dead, wounded, and prisoners. The object of this 
search is to secure items of immediate interest to the regi- 
mental commander, such as identifications, maps, and docu- 
ments which may disclose the tactical plans of hostile units. 
When practicable, immediate telephonic reports of new 
identifications will be made to the regimental S-2. Prisoners 
are dispatched promptly to the rear under guard furnished 
by the rifle units concerned. Intelligence personnel ac- 
companying leading battalions carefully search enemy dug- 
outs, command posts, and other establishments abandoned 
by the enemy for maps and documents. 

Since the intelligence platoon has no transportation nor 
organic means of communication, intelligence personnel 
operating with patrols or security detachments, in obser- 
vation posts, and in the zones of action of leading battalions 
usually will be dependent upon the communication channels 
established by the units or detachments with which they are 
operating. In some offensive situations, telephone or radio 
communication may be provided to observation posts. When 
other means are not available, prearranged signals, or 
special messengers to the nearest command post, will have 
to be employed. 
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Under the supervision and direction of the intelligence 
officer, intelligence personnel at the regimental command 
post receive, record, evaluate, and disseminate information 
of the enemy and of the terrain. They examine documents, 
materiel, and prisoners received from collecting agencies. 
The examination of prisoners by regimental intelligence 
personnel is limited to the establishment of identifications 
or securing other information of immediate tactical impor- 
tance to the regiment. After a brief examination, prisoners 
are sent promptly to the rear as prescribed in FM 30-15. 

d. Defense.—The principal mission of intelligence per- 
sonnel in the defense is to collect information of the 
strength, movements, and dispositions of the hostile forces 
on the front and flanks of the regimental sector, and to 
determine the effect of terrain on enemy capabilities. They 
accomplish this mission by reconnoitering the terrain in- 
volved, by attaching operating groups to security detach- 
ments and patrols, and by the operation of observation posts. 

Prior to the occupation of the position, the intelligence 
officer should make a reconnaissance of the position from 
the enemy view point for the purpose of determining prob- 
able enemy objectives and the probable area of his main 
attack on the regimental sector. This reconnaissance sup- 
plements the reconnaissance of the regimental commander. 
Its purpose is to assist the regimental commander in pre- 
paring plans for the defense and to assist S-2 in the prepar- 
ation of plans for the collection of enemy information. It 
will include the determination of probable hostile assembly 
areas, probable routes of approach, probable locations of 
supporting weapons and reserves, probable line of depar- 
ture, and probable initial and final terrain objective. Based 
on his study of the terrain and the essential elements of 
information announced by the regimental commander, the 
intelligence officer prepares a detailed plan for the operation 
of collecting agencies, issues instructions to collecting agen- 
cies, selects observation posts for intelligence personnel, 
and distributes intelligence personnel for the accomplish- 
ment of their missions. In the initial assignment of person- 
nel of the intelligence platoon, he keeps a small reserve 
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near the regimental command post for use on unforeseen 
missions or to replace casualties in operating groups. 

Small operating groups of intelligence personnel are 
attached to the outpost to observe to the front and flanks. 
Small operating groups, consisting of one or two scout- 
observers, may also be sent out with patrols to secure infor- 
mation of the enemy and of the terrain beyond the outpost 
position. 

Defensive situations permit an extensive development of 
the observation system. Definite sectors of observation 
are assigned, and reliefs are established for the continuous 
manning of observation posts during daylight hours. Obser- 
vation posts are established in the forward areas and on the 
flanks in such manner that the foreground of the position 
and the terrain toward the flanks are held under continuous 
observation. Observation posts are connected with the 
regimental communication net. During the hours of dark- 
ness, listening posts are pushed well forward and night 
patrolling is employed to supplement the work of observation 
posts. 

Prolonged occupation of a position permits an intensive 
development of intelligence planning, reconnaissance, and 
observation; the establishment of a routine system of 
periodic intelligence reports and estimates; and a close 
coordination of the missions of the various collecting agen- 
cies of the regiment. 


9. Recording.—Information received from collecting 
agencies is recorded in one or more of the following ways: 
upon the unit situation map, on an S-2 work sheet, and in 
the unit journal. All important information of the enemy 
that can be shown graphically is entered on the unit 
situation map. 
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Usually, the following enemy information will be so recorded: 


Front line, covering forces, and forces in immediate 
contact. 


Assembly areas and organizations to the rear. 
Obstacles, including road blocks. 
Location and designation of identified units. 


Location of automatic weapons, antitank weapons, infantry 
heavy weapons, artillery batteries. 


Observation posts and command posts. 
Tanks and other mechanized units. 
Shelled and gassed areas. 


Supply installations and dumps. 








Since it is usually impracticable to show all information 
on the situation map, S-2 supplements the situation map 
by keeping some kind of a work sheet. The purpose of the 
work sheet is to facilitate the systematic arrangement of in- 
formation coming into the S-2 office so that all items bear- 
ing on a particular subject will be grouped together for 
ready reference and comparison. A secondary purpose of 
the work sheet is to facilitate the preparation of intelligence 
reports. The form used should consist of a memorandum 
pad or notebook with page headings corresponding to the 
form for the S-2 Section of the Unit Report (see FM 101-5). 
Entries on the work sheet consist of brief summaries of 
information extracted from reports and messages. 

The purpose of recording enemy information on the 
situation map, and on the S-2 work sheet, is to assist S-2 
in maintaining an accurate picture of the current enemy 
situation, to assist him in determining the capabilities of 
the enemy, to aid him in formulating and presenting the S-2 
estimate, and to help him prepare the required reports of 
enemy activities. As far as practicable, the routine of 
recording in the S-2 offiice should be handled by S-2’s office 
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assistant so that S-2 will be free for study of enemy plans, 
dispositions, and movements. 

It should be emphasized that recording is a means to an 
end, and not the end itself, of combat intelligence. The 
purpose of recording is to assist S-2 in performing those 
duties required of him. If the routine of recording prevents 
S-2 from maintaining the close study of the enemy situation 
that his duties require, then recording is defeating its 
purpose. 


10. Evaluation and Interpretation—As enemy informa- 
tion is received, it is subjected to a critical and systematic 
analysis to determine its probable accuracy, significance, 
and importance. Information subjected to this process 
becomes military intelligence. Each item of information 
received becomes part of a jigsaw puzzle, so to speak. The 
intelligence section must put the pieces together to form 
the complete picture. 

From the study of each separate item of information 
received, and from the comparison and study of all related 
items at hand, the intelligence officer usually is able to deter- 
mine the enemy’s capabilities and, in certain cases, may be 
able to arrive at a more or less definite conclusion as to the 
enemy’s plan of action at a given time. 

In the conversion of information into combat intelligence, 
a number of distinct steps are necessary. First, S-2 must 
make an initial examination to classify an item of informa- 
tion both as to its importance and as to its proper distribu- 
tion; second, he must establish the credibility of the source 
of the information; third, he must determine the accuracy 
of the item of information being studied; fourth, he must 
determine its significance, or interpret the information; 
and finally, S-2 must decide what conclusions, if any, may 
be drawn from the information on hand at a given time. 

The study of all available information should enable the 
intelligence officer to determine the enemy’s capabilities 
that affect the accomplishment of the commander’s mission ; 
to determine the conditions under which any particular 
capability may be carried out (for example, the time, place, 
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and strength of an attack); and to draw conclusions in 
certain cases as to the relative probability of adoption of the 
lines of action open to the enemy. 


11. Distribution—A basic principle on which intelli- 
gence work is founded is that it is the duty of every indi- 
vidual to transmit promptly all items of information to the 
higher, lower, and adjacent units that can utilize it. Combat 
intelligence is of no use unless it reaches the individuals, or 
units concerned, in time to serve their purposes. Hence, as 
soon as evaluation and interpretation have been completed, 
the resulting intelligence must be distributed properly and 
quickly. 

Information to be disseminated should be divided into 
two classes: first, that which is of such immediate impor- 
tance as to require evaluation and distribution without 
delay; and second, that which is of lesser importance and 
can be held for inclusion in the unit periodic report. 

Intelligence requiring immediate distribution to the com- 
mander and staff is usually distributed by personal con- 
ference, map, or memoranda. Intelligence requiring im- 
mediate distribution to higher, lower, or adjacent units is 
usually distributed by telephone, telegraph, radio, message, 
map, or overlay. Other prescribed methods for the distribu- 
tion of combat intelligence are the estimate of the enemy 
situation and the unit report. 

The intelligence officer prepares periodic intelligence 
reports in accordance with standing instructions or special 
instructions from the regimental commander. This report 
is usually made a part of the regimental unit report. 

Although the flow of information is through the chain 
of command, direct communication is authorized between 
intelligence agencies of successive echelons. All identifica- 
tions are transmitted to higher headquarters as soon as 
reported to the regiment. Vital information of enemy gas, 
air, or mechanized operations is transmitted to individuals 
and units concerned as soon as received. 
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12. Procurement and Issue of Maps.—The regimental 
intelligence officer determines the needs for military maps, 
mosaics, and aerial photographs within the regiment and 
submits requisitions to the division for such quantities as 
are needed. He supervises the distribution of available 
maps to the regimental staff and to subordinate units of 
the regiment. 

Requests for aerial photographs of a particular point or 
area to determine information of the terrain or enemy dis- 
positions, or to check concealment discipline within the 
regiment, will be made through normal channels to the 
commander of a unit to which observation aviation is at- 
tached or assigned. Such requests must contain the follow- 
ing essential information: (1) Map area or point to be 
photographed, (2) approximate hour of exposure, (3) for 
oblique photograph, direction and elevation from which to 
be taken, (4) for vertical photograph, the scale expressed 
as R.F., (5) the purpose for which the photograph is de- 
sired, and (6) the number of prints desired and time and 
place of delivery. 


13. Counterintelligence——Under the direction of the 
regimental commander the intelligence officer, assisted by 
the members of the intelligence platoon will supervise and 
direct counterintelligence measures within the regimental 
area. These measures will include instruction of personnel 
in the observance of secrecy discipline in conversation, in 
the handling of plans and orders, in giving information in 
case of capture, in the use of cover, camouflage, and other 
concealment measures, and in the surveillance of civilian 
movements and activities within the regimental area (see 
FM 30-25). 

Aerial photographs of areas or positions occupied by our 
own troops furnish the very best evidence of the success or 
failure of the instruction in concealment discipline. The 
regimental intelligence officer should from time to time 
make requests for such photographs and study them closely 
with a view to correcting faulty measures in concealment 
discipline. (See FM 30-21). 
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14. Illustrative Problem.—The problem which follows 
is presented for the purpose of illustrating the preparation 
of the S-2 plan and the operation of the intelligence agencies 
of the infantry regiment in the collection, recording, evalu- 
ation and interpretation, and distribution of information 
and intelligence. 

The situation is as shown on Figure 5—Situation Sketch 
No. 1. The Blue 1st Infantry, as part of the Blue Ist 
Division, occupied yesterday a defensive position as indi- 
cated on the sketch. The mission of the Blue force is to 
defend its position, to prevent the advance of Red forces, 
and to assist in covering the concentration of additional 
Blue forces to the northwest. At daybreak this morning, a 
Red motorized force, estimated to be an infantry regiment, 
and a large force of all arms, estimated to be an infantry 
division, reinforced, were observed going into bivouac as 
indicated on the sketch. By 7:30 AM, hostile detachments 
had driven in our covering forces and were occupying posi- 
tions as shown. 

Enemy Capabilities —S-2 Blue 1st Infantry, in his esti- 
mate of the situation, concludes that the enemy’s capabilities 
(omitting those which will not affect the mission of the 1st 
Infantry) are as follows: 

(1) To make a reconnaissance in force with the motor- 
ized regiment at any hour on the front of the ist Infantry. 

(2) To attempt to contain our force with the motorized 
regiment, beginning at any hour, and march the division, 
either this afternoon or tonight, around the east flank of 
the Blue position. 

(3) To have the motorized regiment hold the position 
now occupied by the forward hostile detachments, and to 
attack with the division: 

(a) Making a penetration at any hour after 1:30 PM 
today in either of the directions indicated on the situation 
sketch; or 

(b) Enveloping our east flank late this afternon or 
tomorrow morning. 
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FiGURE 5.—Situation Sketch No. 1. 
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Based on the situation and the intelligence plan of the 
lst Division, Colonel 1st Infantry announced the following 
essential elements of enemy information: 

(1) Will the hostile motorized regiment at C attack our 
position? If so, when, where, and for what purpose? 

(2) Will the Red division attempt to march around our 
east flank? If so, when and by what route? 

(3) Will the Red division attack our position? If so, 
when, in what direction, and with what force will he make 
his main effort? 

As the first step in the preparation of the S-2 plan, S-2 
1st Infantry enters in column 1 (See Figure 6) the essential 
elements of information; he then must analyze each essen- 
tial element to determine what enemy action, or inaction, 
will indicate the answers required by the essential elements. 
This is accomplished by a tactical study of the terrain, the 
enemy dispositions, and the tactical procedure of the enemy 
as learned from past experience. 

For instance, in analyzing the first essential element, S-2 
decides, by a study of the terrain and the enemy, that, as a 
preliminary to an attack against the 1st Infantry’s position, 
the hostile regiment at C must advance in force from his 
present location to positions southeast of the line E-G. The 
time the Red regiment begins such movement and the loca- 
tion to which it moves the bulk of its force will indicate when 
and where he may be expected to make his attack. On the 
other hand, any failure to maintain his present forward 
positions or any withdrawal from the front of the 1st Infan- 
try will indicate that he does not plan to attack our positions. 
In this manner, S-2 analyzes each essential element, and, for 
each of them, determines those items of enemy action that 
will indicate the enemy’s plans and his probable future 
action. These items are listed in Column 2 of our plan as 
“Indications.” 

The second essential element requires less analysis. Ob- 
viously, if the enemy intends to march around Blue’s left 
flank, he must utilize roads. Hence, the indications to be 
sought in answer to this essential element are: hostile 
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movements from the bivouac area at A northward on roads 
N-G-D and F-B-A. 

In contrast to the second essential element, the third one 
requires considerable analysis. Prior to an attack by the 
Red division, the enemy must adopt some of the following 
lines of action: 

First, he will likely intensify his reconnaissance and 
probably conduct one or more raids against Blue positions. 
The time, place, and nature of this reconnaissance may indi- 
cate his plan of attack; 

Second, he will probably advance his covering force into 
closer contact with Blue’s main line of resistance; 

Third, he must move from his bivouac at A to attack 
positions. The direction of the movement of the mass of his 
force will indicate where he intends to make his main at- 
tack; and 

Fourth, he must dispose his artillery, tanks, and reserves 
so as best to support his main effort. By a study of the 
terrain and a knowledge of the enemy tactics, S-2 concludes 
that for an attack on the front of the lst Infantry, the 
hostile artillery, tanks, and reserves should be located in 
the area D-J-I-C, and that for an envelopment of the left 
flank, the artillery, tanks, and reserves must be located 
north of the line D-G-O. The exact location of the mass 
of the artillery, tanks, and reserves in the area D-J-I-C, 
may further determine whether the main hostile attack 
will be made in the area of the 1st Battalion or in the 
area defended by the 2d Battalion. The time when these 
movements are completed may indicate the probable time 
at which the enemy will launch his attack. 

As a result of his analysis of the essential elements, 
S-2 determines and lists in column 2 of his plan, the 
items of enemy action, or inaction, that he desires to have 
his collecting agencies secure in order to answer the ques- 
tions asked by the essential elements of information. The 
next step is to decide how much of this information may be 
obtained by the intelligence personnel of the unit itself, 
Low much can be secured by subordinate units, and what 
information cannot be secured by collecting agencies within 
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the regiment and, therefore, must be requested of the 
higher units. In deciding the assignment of tasks to col- 
lecting agencies, S-2 must be careful that the task assigned 
is within the capacity and ability of the agency to which 
it is assigned; he must consider the characteristics and 
limitations of the collecting agencies available, and he 
must assign only reasonable tasks. Column 3 of the S-2 
plan shows the collecting agencies available in this situation 
to which tasks have been allotted. 

In Column 4, 8-2 enters the specific orders or requests 
for the reconnaissance agencies listed in Column 3. These 
orders or requests should be carefully stated with the view 
of obtaining the specific information which has been listed 
in Column 2, as “Indications.” 

In Column 5, the hour and place for reporting each 
specific mission should be stated. In the smaller units, 
such as the regiment, information usually is reported to the 
regimental command post as it is obtained. But in some 
instances, as in the case of the motor patrol in this plan 
where negative information is desired, the frequency of 
reports should be prescribed. 

S-2 usually issues his orders to collecting agencies, other 
than his own intelligence personnel, through S-3. Close 
cooperation with the S-3 section of the staff is necessary 
in order to insure that intelligence missions prepared by 
S-2 are coordinated with operation missions given to the 
same subordinate units in the field orders. This prevents 
duplication and conflict in the assignment of tasks, and 
insures that all reports from subordinate units containing 
enemy information are sent to the S-2 section. 

In the S-2 plan, certain information is desired which 
can not be furnished by agencies under regimental control. 
In this case, the division and the 2d Infantry are requested 
to furnish the information desired. This is routine practice 
and illustrates the teamwork necessary in obtaining a 
flow of combat intelligence from subordinate units back 
to the higher headquarters, from the higher headquarters 
forward to lower units, and laterally between adjacent 
units. 
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The completed intelligence plan forms the basis for 
orders to all collecting agencies. These orders are either 
published to the collecting agencies as an intelligence annex 
to field orders or by fragmentary orders. In the regiment 
and battalion, fragmentary orders, issued orally or in 
written message form, are habitually employed. 

In order to illustrate the steps of collecting, recording, 
evaluation and interpretation, and dissemination of combat 
intelligence, let us continue the problem based on Situation 
Sketch No. 1 (Figure 5) and the completed form (Figure 
6) used to illustrate the regimental S-2 plan. 

Consider now the orders to the 1st Battalion 1st Infantry, 
to see how this collecting agency carries out its part of the 
regimental intelligence plan. The orders prepared by the 
regimental S-2 and sent to the commander of the 1st Bat- 
talion are fragmentary in form and are probably written 
on a page from a Field Message Book type M-105A (See 
Orders to CO Ist Bn Ist Inf—Figure 7). 
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Situation, continued.—The 1st Battalion 1st Infantry, 
occupying an interior area, has been assigned the mission 
of organizing and defending the position as shown on 
Situation Sketch No. 2 (Figure 8). Although there are 
several enemy capabilities which can affect the mission 
assigned to the 1st Infantry, there is only one that will 
specifically affect the lst Battalion in the accomplishment 
of its mission. That one is an enemy attack on the front 
or flanks of the battalion. In this case, the commander of 
the 1st Battalion, in announcing the essential elements of 
information to the battalion collecting agencies, should 
break down the one enemy capability into its major 
components. 
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Figure 8.—Situation Sketch No. 2. 
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What does the battalion commander wish to know about 
the enemy capability of attacking the lst Battalion posi- 
tion? He needs to know when, where, and in what strength 
the enemy will attack his position. Therefore, he an- 
nounces the essential elements of information needed 
by the 1st Battalion, as follows: (1) When will the enemy 
attack our position? (2) Where will his principal effort 
be made? (3) What strength will he use? Having been 
given the essential elements, the battalion S-2 prepares a 
brief intelligence plan for the operation of collecting 
agencies within his organization. He analyzes each essential 
element and designates collecting agencies to secure 
the desired information. The information to be collected 
for the 1st Infantry, as indicated in Figure 7, is also in- 
cluded in the battalion plan, and collecting agencies are 
designated to secure this information. 

When the intelligence plan is completed, S-2 issues the 
orders to the battalion collecting agencies and the requests 
to higher and adjacent units. Let us see how the collecting 
agencies might function in the collection and transmission 
of information, once the orders are issued. 

Orders to Captain Company B are as shown in the mes- 
sage to CO Co B Ist Inf (Figure 9.) 

In carrying out these instructions, Captain Company B 
verbally instructs Lt. X as follows: “Organize a patrol of 
eight men to reconnoiter Woods L and hostile positions in 
vicinity of H and report all hostile activities therein. Your 
patrol will move out at 9:00 AM. Are there any questions?” 

At 9:00 AM this patrol moves out and advances through 
Woods L to its southern edge. It finds no enemy forces in 
the woods but it does observe the enemy in considerable 
strength in the vicinity of H. The patrol reports this infor- 
mation to Captain Company B who, in turn, sends a mes- 
sage containing the same information to the battalion com- 
mander. At the same time that the battalion commander 
receives this information from Captain Company B, he 
receives a similar report from Captain Company A. The 
battalion S-2 then telephones the regimental S-2 that the 
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enemy covering forces have not advanced on the front of 
the 1st Battalion. 
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At 11:00 AM, Captain Company B sends out another 
patrol with the same mission as the first. This patrol is 
fired on, as it approaches the edge of Woods M, by enemy 
forces in position along the northern edge of those woods. 
The patrol withdraws and makes efforts to get through at 
other points but everywhere it meets with strong enemy 
forces and is unable to get through. The patrol simply 
reports this information to Captain Company B who 
immediately sends a message, containing this information, 
to the battalion command post. The battalion S-2 tele- 
phones the regimental S-2, at once, and gives him infor- 
mation of the advance of enemy covering forces. 
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At 12:00 AM an observer, at the observation post of 
Company B, observes several small groups advancing 
across the open ground between Woods L and M. He 
points this out to the communication sergeant, and as 
both of them watch this movement, the small groups 
(apparently machine-gun squads) move into the southern 
edge of Woods L and M. The communication sergeant pre- 
pares a message, for the battalion commander, containing 
this information. He takes the message to the company 
commander for his signature and then sends it to the bat- 
talion command post. 

At 12:30 PM forward elements observe an enemy patrol, 
advancing under cover, toward the front held by the right 
platoon of Company B. When the patrol reaches the platoon 
position, its capture is attempted. Three members of the 
patrol are captured, two are killed, and the remainder 
escape. The prisoners are disarmed and searched for 
documents and identifications. Two personal letters are 
obtained and the men are identified as members of Company 
F, 5th Red Infantry. The two dead men are searched for 
identification and documents. All are identified as members 
of Company F, 5th Red Infantry. On one of the prisoners, a 
sergeant, is found a sketch showing the location of certain 
enemy and friendly elements. The platoon leader marks 
all documents and items taken from the prisoners and dead 
with the identity of the person from whom taken, the 
place, and the hour. He then sends a message to Captain 
Company B giving him the information obtained, and 
designates a guard to take the prisoners, the message, and 
the documents to the company commander. Captain Com- 
pany B, after a hasty examination of the prisoners, mes- 
sage, and documents, directs the guard to take the prisoners 
to the battalion collecting point and to deliver the messages 
and documents to the battalion S-2. 

Up to this time, Company B has been unable to obtain 
any information of the assembly of large enemy forces on 
its front or of hostile artillery and tanks. While these 
actions are taking place on Company B’s front, similar 
activities are being carried out on the front held by Com- 
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pany A, and information which Company A is obtaining is 
also being transmitted to the battalion S-2. 

At 11:00 AM, the battalion observer in the battalion 
observation post, sees evidence of hostile activity in Woods 
L and M. He telephones this information to the battalion 
S-2. At 11:45 AM the battalion observer telephones the 
battalion S-2 that he observes small enemy groups moving 
into the southern edges of Woods L and M. The same 
observer also sees one command and _ reconnaissance 
car entering a small wooded area near H. Promptly, he 
telephones this information to the battalion S-2. Continued 
observation over the battalion front definitely determines 
the line held by the enemy forward elements. Enemy 
machine-gun and mortar positions are also located. This 
information is placed on a sketch and sent, by messenger, 
to the battalion S-2. 

At 12:15 PM, S-2 of 1st Battalion receives a message 
from the 2d Battalion 1st Infantry, that enemy covering 
forces have advanced close to the main line of resistance 
of that battalion and that elements of Company G, 5th Red 
Infantry, have been identified on that front. 

All information received from the various collecting 
agencies available to the Ist Battalion 1st Infantry is 
consolidated by the battalion S-2 and transmitted to the 
regimental command post. 

Back at the regimental command post, the regimental 
S-2 is receiving information from both the lst and 2d Bat- 
talions, from the regimental observation post, adjacent 
units, the motor patrol, and higher headquarters. One item 
of information from the division was that an air observer, 
at 11:45 AM, saw two groups of enemy foot troops moving 
from the bivouac at C (See Figure 5, Situation Sketch No. 
1). One of these groups, estimated to be an infantry bat- 
talion, was moving in the direction of Hill 2 and Woods K; 
the other, also estimated to be an infantry battalion, was 
moving toward Woods L and Woods M. The regimental 
S-2 immediately telephones this information to the Ist 
and 2d Battalions, the supporting artillery, and higher 
headquarters. 
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The foregoing examples have been presented for the 
purpose of illustrating the preparation of the S-2 plan and 
the operation of the various collecting agencies in carrying 
out the provisions of the plan. The collection of enemy in- 
formation is only the first step in the production of combat 
intelligence. As information is received at the S-2 office 
from the various collecting agencies, it must be recorded, it 
must be evaluated and interpreted, and it must be distri- 
buted to the units or individuals that need it. 

Upon the receipt of information at the S-2 office, a 
preliminary classification is made to determine what infor- 
mation should be disseminated, and what information is 
obviously of no present interest and should be discarded 
or filed for future use. Information to be disseminated 
should be divided into two classes; first, that which is of 
such immediate importance as to require evaluation and 
distribution without delay; and second, that which is of 
lesser importance and can be held for inclusion in the unit 
periodic report. 

In the situation we have been studying, assume that the 
following information is received from the regimental 
observation post: “At 9:05 AM, a single enemy motor car 
was observed moving north on road E-H. (Figure 5) In 
his initial examination of this information, S-2 asks himself 
the questions: 


(1) Is it information of the enemy or of terrain not 
under our control? 

(2) Is it information needed immediately, and if so, 
by whom? 

(3) Is it information of future value? 

(4) Is it information of value to this unit or to higher, 
subordinate or neighboring units? 

(Par. 25a, FM 30-5). 


As a result, he decides that this item of information is 
not of sufficient importance to receive immediate attention. 
Alone, it is of little value; however, it may be of considerable 
value later, when considered in connection with other items 
of information. It should be noted on the S-2 work sheet. 
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Let us consider another example. The motor patrol, sent 
out by the Ist Infantry to reconnoiter roads N-G-D and 
F-B-A in the direction of “A” (See Figure 5), reported 
at 11:30 AM heavy movement of foot troops on the road 
between “B” and “D”. Up to this time, no information 
has been received by the 1st Infantry of movements of 
the Red division at “A”. Again applying the tests given in 
FM 30-5, S-2 decides that this information is of immediate 
importance and should be evaluated and distributed with- 
out delay. It should be recorded on the unit situation map 
and on the S-2 work sheet. 

Having made the initial examination of the information, 
the next step is a consideration of the source or agency 
reporting the information in order that its credibility may 
be determined. Obviously, some sources of information are 
generally reliabie while others are not. For instance, enemy 
deserters and prisoners may or may not give correct in- 
formation; they may attempt to deceive us. Civilians are 
apt to exaggerate, and are not competent to furnish 
technical military information; if friendly, they may, how- 
ever, give valuable information as to enemy movements. 
A private soldier cannot be expected to know the plans of 
his higher commander. In testing the credibility of the 
source of information, S-2 asks himself the questions: 

(1) Judging from previous experience, is the source of 
information accurate and reliable? 

(2) Under conditions existing at the time, that is, 
distance, means employed, visibility, etc, could the infor- 
mation have been obtained? (Par. 25b, FM 30-5.) 

To empu.i.asize tais step in the evaluation of information, 
let us analyze two items of information in the situation 
just consiac.ed. at 11:40 AM, a straggler was apprehended 
and reported to tue regimental command post, 1st Infantry. 
He stated tuat he was a private belonging to the 1st Pla- 
toon, Company B, which had been in the front line opposite 
the woods at ‘““L’”’; that about an hour ago, hundreds of the 
enemy rusiied his platoon from the woods at “L’’; that the 
lieutenant was killed and that he was the only one that 
escaped; that tae enemy was still advancing and that it 
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wasn’t safe up there. Applying the prescribed tests to the 
source of this information, S-2 decides that very little 
credibility can be placed in it. The statements of stragglers 
are usually unreliable. Their statements are often in- 
fluenced by fear or colored by a desire to cover up their 
actions in leaving their posts of duty. S-2 should call upon 
the ist Battalion at once for a verification of this infor- 
mation, and an accurate report of what occured on the 
front held by the 1st Platoon, Company B. 

At noon a message is received from the 1st Division as 
follows: “Air observer reports enemy column, approxi- 
mately 1000 yards long, moving north on road F-B-A. At 
11:30 AM, the head of this column was midway between ‘B’ 
and ‘D’.” Weather is fair; visibility is good. Applying the 
tests to the source of this information, S-2 decides that 
the information is from a credible source. The information 
was reported by observation aviation which, judging from 
previous experience, is an accurate and reliable source of 
information. The air observer had been given a specific 
mission of observing for movements on road F-B-A, condi- 
tions were favorable for observation, and there is every 
reason to believe that the information could have been 
obtained accurately. 

Another step in evaluating information received is a 
consideration of the information itself to determine its 
accuracy. The accuracy of information is determined by 
applying the questions: 

(1) Is it confirmed or corroborated by other information 
previously received? 

(2) In what respect does it agree or disagree with avail- 
able information covering the same point, particularly that 
known to be correct? 

(3) If it is at variance with information previously 
received and the different items cannot be reconciled, which 
is more likely to be correct? (Par. 25c, FM 30-5.) 

Take, for example, the information reported by the air 
observer to the effect that an enemy column was advancing 
along the road F-B-A with the head of the column midway 
between “B” and “D”. Applying the prescribed tests to 
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this information, S-2 concludes that it is reasonably ac- 
curate since it was corroborated by the report of the motor 
patrol both as to time and place. 

In the usual case, all important items of information 
should be verified and confirmed before they are given as 
definite facts in making an estimate of the enemy situation. 
If this verification has not been received, the intelligence 
officer must institute measures to secure it. Whenever 
unverified information is used, or reported by S-2, the fact 
that the information is unverified should be stated. 

As soon as the accuracy of information has been verified, 
the next step is to interpret its meaning. In doing this, 
the information must be considered in its relation to the 
whole mass of other known facts, and these questions 
should be answered: 

(1) What does it mean in connection with what is 
already known? 

(2) Does it alter or add signifinance to information 
previously received? 

(3) Does it tend to confirm the estimate as to the enemy 
situation or does it indicate that the estimate is incorrect? 

(Par. 26, FM 30-5.) 

Assume, for example, that reliable information has been 
received to the effect that the Red division is moving no7rth- 
ward on Road F-B-A. Using the questions referred to, S-2 
interprets this information as an indication that the Reds 
will probably do one of two things: {i1) March around our 
left flank, or (2) attack, making an envelopment of our 
left flank. 

The final step in the evaluation and interpretation of 
information is to arrive at logical conclusions as to the 
meaning of the whole mass of information available at any 
particular time. The purpose of the whole process of 
collection, recording, evaluation and interpretation of in- 
formation is to establish a basis of well-supported combat 
intelligence from which S-2 may secure the answers to the 
essential elements of information and from which he may 
derive certain conclusions as to the enemy’s probable future 
action. Essential elements of information relating to the ter- 
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rain may be answered as soon as sufficient credible informa- 
tion is available upon which to base a conclusion. Essential 
elements of information relating to the enemy may be 
answered only after careful check of evaluated information 
against all possible lines of action which are open to the 
enemy. 

Returning again to the situation, let us assume that in- 
formation received by S-2 indicates the following: (1) The 
enemy forces on the front of the 1st Infantry have been 
reinforced and have increased their activity on that front, 
(2) there is increased movement along the roads F-B-A 
and N-G-D, and (3) infantry and artillery are moving into 
assembly areas north of the road N-G-F. From a study of 
this information, S-2 concludes that the enemy will attack, 
making an envelopment of the left flank of the 1st Infantry. 
S-2 would probably have reached this conclusion (tentatively 
at least) much earlier than we have indicated here; for 
instance, information of intensified reconnaissance north 
of the line N-G-F and the commencement of movement 
towards that flank should have indicated the plan most 
likely to be followed by the enemy. The movement of Red 
into assembly areas north of the line N-G-F confirmed S-2’s 
tentative conclusions that Red would envelop our left flank. 
The activity on that flank should be watched closely, how- 
ever, in spite of S-2’s apparent certainty. 

It has been stated previously that a basic principle on 
which intelligence work is founded is that it is the duty of 
every individual and headquarters to transmit promptly 
all items of enemy information to the higher, lower, and 
adjacent units that can utilize it. In the situation we have 
been following, the first concern of S-2 is to furnish the 
regimental commander with the answers to the essential 
elements of information in time for him to make use of 
them in planning or executing future action. However, 
the regimental commander is not the only commander that 
is interested in the movements and dispositions of the 
enemy. The battalion commanders must be informed by 
S-2 just as promptly as possible of enemy activities on their 
respective fronts and flanks; the 2d Infantry is vitally 
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interested in enemy movements and dispositions on its 
flanks; and, back at the division, G-2 is trying to build up 
a mass of information on which he may base his conclusions 
as to the major capabilities of the enemy and the most 
probable line of action which he may adopt. Hence, as 
each item of information is received, S-2 asks himself, 
“Who is interested in this information?” and, having arrived 
at the answer, makes prompt distribution to the appropriate 
unit commanders. 


In conclusion, let us review the procedure that has been 
followed in this exercise in the production of combat in- 
telligence. At the time of designating the essential elements 
of information, the commander and S-2 had already 
determined the possible lines of enemy action, and perhaps, 
had tentatively decided upon those which appeared the 
more probable. S-2 then prepared an enemy plan of action 
for each of the enemy’s capabilities, and from these enemy 
plans S-2 was able to determine those enemy actions, move- 
ments, or dispositions which would indicate the enemy plan 
being followed. Based upon these indications, S-2 then 
prepared his S-2 plan and issued instructions for the 
collection of the enemy information which would indicate 
the course of action being followed by the enemy. As 
information was reported, it was recorded, evaluated and 
interpreted, and as information accumulated S-2 was able to 
eliminate one by one the various enemy capabilities and 
finally to determine the enemy’s probable future action. 
Throughout the period of these operations, S-2 kept his 
commander informed of important developments in the 
enemy situation, and made timely distribution of infor- 
mation and intelligence to higher, lower, and adjacent units 
that needed it. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Battalion in Attack 


(ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEM) 
(AN INFANTRY SCHOOL TEACHING) 





SITUATION 


Early this morning the Ist Infantry, together with other 
units of the Blue 1st Division, crossed the Chattahoochee 
River and marched to the east. During the morning, the 
advance guard (lst Battalion) of the 1st Infantry encoun- 
tered hostile patrols and reconnaissance detachments on 
Maxey Ridge (Figure 10—General Sketch), drove in small 
enemy covering forces, and advanced successively to Cook 
Ridge, to Riley Ridge, and to Ebbert Hill and Bouton Hill. 

At 9:45 AM, the 3d Battalion lst Infantry having ad- 
vanced in a covered approach march formation, is halted 
with advance elements on the slopes of Maxey Ridge north 
of the Clover Leaf Road. Weapon carriers and battalion 
ammunition train vehicles, under battalion control, are in 
the vicinity of RJ Lumpkin Road—Clover Leaf Road. Ar- 
tillery shelling and small arms firing has increased in in- 
tensity to the east. Aviation, both friendly and hostile, has 
been reported by battalion air guards. Lieutenant Colonel 
3d Battalion is now near the house on Maxey Ridge. All of- 
ficers of the battalion staff and Captain Company M are 
present in the immediate vicinity, together with the enlisted 
personnel and transportation normally accompanying them 
under the tactical situation as presented. Immediately af- 
ter his arrival at the house on Maxey Ridge Lieutenant Col- 
onel 3d Battalion received a message by motorcycle messen- 
ger which reads as follows: 

(69) 
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“1st Battalion holds Ebbert and Bouton Hills. 
“Move your battalion to assembly area in vicinity of 
Smyth Hill. 





Scole 


FIGURE 10.—General Sketch. 
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“Report to me at once on Riley Ridge for orders. 
“This messenger will guide you. 
(Signed) Col. 1st Inf.” 
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FIRST REQUIREMENT 


As Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion— 

1. What personnel (enlisted and commissioned) will you 
designate to accompany you when you report to the regi- 
mental commander? 

2. What transportation will you and your party use in 
moving forward? 

3. Prior to your departure, will you issue instructions— 

a. That extra ammunition be issued? 
b. That a hot noonday meal be served early? 

4. Formulate the actual orders which you would issue 
prior to your compliance with the message received from 
Colonel 1st Infantry. 
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A SOLUTION OF THE FIRST REQUIREMENT 


1. I will designate to accompany me when I report to the 
regimental commander for orders-—— 


Lieutenant Adjutant and S-2. 

Staff Sergeant Topographical Draftsman. 
Private, messenger. 

Private, chauffeur. 

Captain Company M. 


NOTE.—Captain Company M should direct that the fol- 
lowing personnel from Company M accompany him when 
he and Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion go forward to re- 
ceive orders from the regimental commander: 


Lieutenant Reconnaissance. 
Sergeant Reconnaissance. 
Private, chauffeur. 
Private, messenger. 


2. The following transportation will be employed in mov- 
ing forward: 

1 Truck, command and reconnaissance, from Battalion 
Headquarters Detachment. 

1 Truck, command and reconnaissance, from Company M. 

3. Prior to my departure: 

a. I will issue instructions that extra ammunition be 
issued. 

b. I will not order that a hot noonday meal be served 
early. 

4. I will issue the following orders prior to reporting to 
Colonel 1st Infantry: 

To Major Executive and S-3 3d Battalion: 

“IT am going forward to Riley Ridge for orders. Place 
the battalion in an assembly area on Smyth Hill. Release 
Company M vehicles to unit control at once; rifle company 
weapon carriers to be released in assembly area. 

Issue extra ammunition and provide for the local pro- 
tection of the assembly area. I will take Lieutenant Adju- 
tant and S-2 and Captain Company M along with me.” 
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To Captain Company M: 

“Follow my truck. We'll go forward to receive the 
regimental order.” 

To Lieutenant Adjutant and S-2: 

“Bring Sergeant Draftsman and one messenger. Come 
with me in my truck. I will report to the Colonel for or- 
ders.” 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 10:15 AM, Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion, accom- 
panied by personnel previously indicated, was in the woods 
indicated by (1) on Riley Ridge just north of the First Di- 
vision Road (See Figure 11—Operation Map No. 1, 10:15 
AM). In scattered groups, in the immediate vicinity, were 
members of a similar party from the 2d Battalion 1st Infan- 
try, an officer from the 1st Battalion staff, a liaison officer 
from the Ist Field Artillery Battalion (105-mm_ howitzer 
truck-drawn), and several members of the regimental staff. 

Arriving from reconnaissance, Colonel 1st Infantry, as- 
sembled certain designated officers, including the battalion 
commanders, and addressed them as follows: 

“The hil! to your front is Ebbert Hill. It would be bet- 
ter if I could take you to the crest. From there I could point 
out to you the hostile positions and the terrain to our front, 
but the proximity of the enemy and the size of this group 
make such action inadvisable. 

“From this point you can see the hostile positions on 
Davidson Hill and extending north thereof toward the First 
Division Road. Time has permitted the preparation of but 
one copy of an operation map. I shall place it here where 
you can see it as I issue my order. You may copy it after I 
have completed the order.” 

Colonel 1st Infantry then issued oral orders for the at- 
tack, extracts of which follow: 

“Take notes. 

“Elements of a hastily organized hostile position have 
been located and are shown on the operation map. 
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Ficure 11.—Operation Map No. 1. 
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“The lst Battalion covers our front from positions as 
shown. One caliber .30 machine gun platoon of Company 
D is firing on the hostile positions on Davidson Hill from 
positions about 200 yards northeast of this point. One sec- 
tion is firing on the hostile positions east of Ebbert Hill 
from positions along Riley Ridge about 250 yards south of 
this point. The Mortar Platoon of Company D is in position 
in the wooded draw just west of Ebbert Hill. 

“The Ist Field Artillery Battalion supports the attack. 
Commencing at 12:20 PM, it places concentrations on the 
hostile positions on Davidson Hill, east of Ebbert Hill, and 
on Davis Hill. At 12:35 PM, it lifts its fires from Davidson 
Hill and east of Ebbert Hill. Its fires will be lifted from 
Davis Hill upon orders or red star cluster signal from the 
3d Battalion. 

“This regiment, making its main effort initially on its 
left, will attack in conjunction with units on its right and 
left. 

ok * * * 

“Formation: 2d and 3d Battalions in the attacking 
echelon, 2d Battalion on the right. 

“Time of attack: 12:35 PM, today. 

“Line of departure: The line now held by the Ist Bat- 
talion. 


“Boundaries: See operation map. 
* oS * co 


“The 3d Battalion, making its main effort on its left, 
will attack and capture Brown Ridge.” 

For initial and subsequent locations of command posts 
see Figure 11, Operation Map No. 1. 
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SECOND REQUIREMENT 


List, in chronological sequence, the actions which will be 
taken by Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion, from the time he 
receives the regimental attack order to the time he issues 
his oral attack order. 
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A SOLUTION OF THE SECOND REQUIREMENT 


The actions of Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion, in chrono- 
logical sequence, from the time of receiving the regimental 
attack order to the issuance of the battalion attack order, 
are as outlined below: 

1st. Directs Staff Sergeant Topographical Draftsman: 
(1) To copy the regimental operation map, and (2) to se- 
cure from the regimental S-2 all available details of the en- 
emy situation. 

2nd. Consults with Lieutenant Colonel 1st Battalion re- 
garding the hostile situation and the location of units of the 
lst Battalion in the zone of action of the 3d Battalion. 

8rd. Consults with Lieutenant Colonel 2d Battalion and 
arranges for an exchange of plans and information. 

4th. Makes a brief preliminary map reconnaissance to 
determine the points to be visited and the route for his per- 
sonal reconnaissance. 

5th. Announces to Lieutenant Adjutant the time when 
and place where the battalion attack order will be issued. 

6th. Directs Lieutenant Adjutant to return to the battal- 
ion with instructions— 

(1) To explain the situation to the company comman- 
ders and to the battalion staff officers. 

(2) To notify the company commanders to assemble in 
the woods near the stream junction just south of Bouton 
Hill indicated by (2) at 11:10 AM to receive the battalion 
attack order. 

(3) To have battalion staff officers make their recom- 
mendations to the battalion commander there (2) at 11:00 
AM, as follows: 

The Battalion supply officer (S-4)—the location of the 
battalion ammunition distributing point and the battalion 
route of advance for ammunition; the battalion surgeon 
—the location of the battalion aid station; and the battal- 
ion communications officer—the exact location of the bat- 
talion command post. 

(4) To return with the company commanders when 
they come forward to receive the order. 
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7th. Directs Captain Company M to report his recom- 
mendations for the employment of his company to him in 
the woods near the stream junction indicated by (2) just 
south of Bouton Hill at 11:05 AM. 

8th. Retains the staff sergeant and the messenger. 

9th. Makes a personal reconnaissance from points along 
the Ohio Road, paying particular attention to observation 
from Ebbert Hill and Bouton Hill. 

10th. Sends a request to the regimental commander for 
smoke on hostile positions on Davis Hill from 12:34 to 12:45 
PM. 

11th. Receives the recommendations of Captain Com- 
pany M for the employment of the heavy weapons company ; 
receives from S-4 his recommendations for the location of 
the battalion ammunition distributing point and the route 
of advance for ammunition; and from the surgeon his 
recommendation for the location of the battalion aid sta- 
tion; and from the communications officer his recommen- 
dation for the exact location of the battalion command 
post. 

12th. Completes his reconnaissance, makes a brief esti- 
mate of the situation confronting him, and formulates his 
plan of attack. 

13th. Prepares notes to be used in the issuance of the 
battalion attack order; and, assisted by the staff sergeant, 
prepares an operation map showing graphically the battal- 
ion plan of attack. 

14th. Meets the assembled subordinates at the time and 
place selected for the issuance of the battalion order for the 
attack. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


It is now 11:15 AM. Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion is 
at the location which he has selected for the delivery of his 
order for the attack. He has completed his personal recon- 
naissance and has formulated his plan of attack based upon 
a brief estimate of the situation and the recommendations 
received. 
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THIRD REQUIREMENT 


As Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion, give your plan of at- 
tack to include: 

1. Time of attack. 

2. Line of departure. 

3. Formation for the attack. 

4. If more than one company is employed in the attack- 
ing echelon, will you prescribe boundaries between compan- 
ies? 

5. What initial objective will you prescribe for your 
leading company (or companies) ? 

6. Outline the manner in which you decide to employ 
your leading company (or companies) to attain your initial 
objective. 

7. Battalion reserve: 

a. Strength and composition. 
b. Initial location. 
c. Special instructions. 
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A SOLUTION OF THE THIRD REQUIREMENT 


(See Figure 12—Operation Map No. 2, 11:15 AM). The 
plan of attack of Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion includes 
the following: 

1. Time of attack: 12:35 PM today. 

2. Line of Departure: The Ohio Road. 

3. Formation: Two rifle companies in the attacking 
echelon, one in reserve. 

4. Boundaries: No boundaries prescribed between 
companies. 

5. Initial objective: Davis Hill. 

6. The right company to attack on a front of 500 yards, 
capture Davis Hill, and continue the attack to the northeast. 
The left company to make the main effort and to assist the 
right company in the capture of Davis Hill by flanking ac- 
tion from the northwest, and then continue its attack to the 
northeast. 

7. Battalion reserve: 

a. Strength and composition: One company. 

b. Initial location: In woods along Foster Creek, 
500 yards east of Smyth Hill. 

ce. Special Instructions: To have the reserve com- 
pany furnish connecting groups to maintain contact on the 
right and left flanks. 
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FIGURE 12.—Operation Map No. 2. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


The company commanders assembled in the edge of the 
woods on west slope of Bouton Hill as directed. Lieutenant 
Colonel 3d, Battalion issued to each a copy of the operation 
map. He then oriented the group and issued oral orders for 
the attack. 


FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


The orientation, and the oral order as actually issued by 
Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion, omitting instructions to 
Company M’. 


A SOLUTION OF THE FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


“You are now on the southwest slope of Bouton Hill, 
which is the hill directly to our front. The hill immediately 
southeast of Bouton Hill is Ebbert Hill. The road extending 
northwest from Ebbert Hill is the Ohio Road. Davidson Hill 
is approximately 600 yards southeast of Ebbert Hill; Davis 
Hill is approximately 900 yards northeast of Bouton Hill. 

“Make notes. 

“Elements of the hostile organized position have been lo- 
cated as indicated on the operation map. 

“Our first battalion holds a line just beyond and about 
parallel to the Ohio Road. The 2d Battalion attacks on our 
right, the 8th Infantry on our left. The Ist Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion supports our attack. Commencing at 
12:20 PM, it fires concentrations on the hostile positions 
shown on the operation map. Artillery fires lift from Dav- 
idson Hill and the hostile positions east of Ebbert Hill at 
12:35 PM; fires on the hostile positions on the crest of 
Davis Hill lift on order of this headquarters or on red star 
cluster rocket fired by companies in the attacking echelon. 
I have requested smoke on Davis Hill from 12:34 to 12:45 
PM, but haven’t heard whether or not this request has been 
approved. 


‘The instructions issued to Company M and its part in the at- 
tack will be covered in a subsequent chapter of The Mailing List. 
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“This battalion will attack at 12:35 PM today, with Com- 
panies L and K leading, Company L on the right, and will 
capture Brown Ridge. 

“Line of departure: The Ohio Road. 

“Boundaries: See operation map. 

“Company L will attack on a frontage of 500 yards, cap- 
ture Davis Hill, and continue the attack to the northeast. It 
will be assisted by Company K in the capture of Davis Hill. 

“Company K will make the main effort and will assist 
Company L in the capture of Davis Hill by flanking action 
from the northwest, and then continue the attack to the 
northeast. 

“Company M will support the attack as follows: * * * * 

“Company I will take position in reserve as shown on the 
operation map and await orders. It will furnish connecting 
groups to maintain contact to the flanks. 

“Battalion route of advance for ammunition: The First 
Division-Santa Fe Roads. 

“Battalion ammunition distributing point and first aid 
station, see operation map. 

“For initial and subsequent location of command posts, 
see operation map. Companies will report the locations of 
their command posts. 

“Any questions? 

“It is now 11:25 AM. 

“That is all.” 

FIFTH REQUIREMENT 

State where the persunnel of the following sections of the 
Battalion Headquarters Detachment would be functioning 
and their appropriate task assignments as of 12:35 PM, the 
hour of attack. 

Intelligence secticon.— 
1 Staff sergeant. 
1 Intelligence corporal. 
6 Privates. 
Ammunition and pioneer section.— 
1 Sergeant. 
2 Corporals. 
16 Privates. 
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SOLUTION OF THE FIFTH REQUIREMENT 


The following are the locations and task assignments as of 
12:35 PM. 


Personnel ° Located Task 
Intelligence Section 


Staff sergeant (1) Battalion CP Draftsman-situation map. 


Intelligence corpo- 

















ral (1) Battalion OP Man observation post. 
Privates (2) on Ebbert Hill 
Privates (2) With Comnany K Collect enemy information. 
Privates (2) Battalion CP Reserve and replacements. 





Ammunition and Pioneer Section. 








Sergeant (1) Battalion Amm In charge 

Distributing Point 
Corporal (1) Battalion Amm Reloading empty weapon 
Privates (8) Distributing Point carriers. 





Improving vehicle trails 

Corporal (1) Area west of and stream crossings over 

Privates (8) Bouton Hill the upper branches of 
Foster Creek. 





SITUATION AS OF 3:30 PM 


The enemy force in front of the 3d Battalion identified as 
Companies A and D, Ist Red Infantry, has been driven from 
Davis Hill with heavy losses and has fallen back, apparently 
badly disorganized, upon Brown Ridge. Reports indicate 
that a Red reserve company, disposed generally as shown in 
Figure 13 (Situation Map, 3:30 PM) is holding Brown 
Ridge. Hostile artillery fire has increased in intensity and 
effect. 
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Following the capture of Davis Hill, Companies L and K 
continued the attack, but their advance elements have been 
stopped along the general line indicated. Company L suf- 
fered 15% casualties, and Company K 8% casualties, in 
their attack upon Davis Hill. Company L, now closely en- 
gaged, is receiving heavy infantry mortar fire from the di- 
rection of Reynolds Hill. Company K is receiving heavy 
machine-gun fire from the vicinity of the road junction at 
(19.8-21.2) on Brown Ridge, and machine-gun and rifle fire 
from the nose indicated by (4) directly east of its present 
position. Both companies report that they are unable to ad- 
vance. 

Company M has begun displacement forward. Company 
I, in battalion reserve, has moved forward to the location 
shown. 

The ist Field Artillery Battalion is now firing on 
Reynolds Hill and on other targets in the zone of 
action of the 2d Battalion. The 2d Battalion, on the right, 
has reached the line indicated. Contact has been lost with 
the 8th Infantry on the left. However, regimental head- 
quarters reports that the 8th Infantry is in complete posses- 
sion of Houston Hill (See Figure 10—General Sketch), has 
captured Nalle Hill, and is still advancing, but that the ex- 
act position of their advanced elements is unknown. 

Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion is observing the action 
from an observation post near the crest of Davis Hill. He 
is familiar with the situation as outlined above. At this 
time, the following brief message is relayed to him from the 
battalion command post: 

“It is essential that you seize your objective before dark. 

(Signed) Colonel 1st Infantry” 
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SIXTH REQUIREMENT 


What decision does Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion make 
at this time? 


A SOLUTION OF THE SIXTH REQUIREMENT 


The decision of Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion at 3:30 
PM is to renew the attack without delay, employing Com- 
pany I through the zone of action of the 8th Infantry for an 
envelopment of the hostile right (north) flank. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 3:45 PM, Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion issued the 
followng orders to Captain Company I: 

“You know the situation. It is essential that Brown 
Ridge be captured before dark tonight. I have arranged 
with the 8th Infantry for the movement of your company 
into their area. 

“Move your company without delay via Houston Hill to 
the heads of the draws north of Brown Ridge (See Figure 
14—Map). Attack and capture the hostile positions on 
Brown Ridge by envelopment from the north. Fire a red 
star cluster signal when you launch your attack. 

“Companies L and K renew their attacks on your signal. 
Company M will concentrate the bulk of its fire on the hos- 
tile position near the road junction at (19.8-21.2) until your 
signal is given; it will then shift its fires to the high ground 
indicated by (3) and the nose marked (4). Artillery fire, if 
secured, will also be lifted to the same points on your signal. 
Fires will be lifted from these latter points on radio request 
or by a red rocket fired by you. (See Figure 13) 

“Any questions? 

“Move out.” 

At 3:50 PM Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion in observa- 
tion on Davis Hill received the following message from Col- 
onel Ist Infantry: 

“Attacking echelon 2d Battalion lst Infantry now along 
Creek southeast of Reynolds Hill. Further advance checked 
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“Ist Infantry will resume the attack at daylight tomor- 
row enveloping the hostile left flank from the vicinity of 
Lambert Hill to seize Sackett Hill. 2d and 3d Bn Ist Inf 
will continue the attack to seize Holliday Hill and Strickland 
Ridge respectively. 

“Advance your front line abreast of adjacent units pre- 
paratory to resuming the attack tomorrow morning. 

“Submit your plans and recommendations to me by 8:00 
PM tonight. 

(Signed) Colonel 1st Infantry.” 


SEVENTH REQUIREMENT 


As Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion, give your basic de- 
cision to advance your front lines, by answering the follow- 
ing: 


What. 
Where. 
When. 
How. 
Supporting troops: 
Whether For what 
desired. general 


mission. 
Field artillery. 
Air Corps. 
Engineers. 
Signal Corps. 
Chemical Warfare Service. 
Tanks. 
Regimental (1st Infantry) Units. 


A SOLUTION OF THE SEVENTH REQUIREMENT 


The basic decision of Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion 
to advance his front lines. 
What—To launch a night attack. 
Where—From Brown Ridge to seize Langwell Ridge. 
(See Figure 14—Map) 
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When—Under cover of darkness, after midnight. 

How—Employing one rifle company and supporting 
troops. 

Supporting troops: 


Requested Missions (general) 
Field Artillery. Yes Defensive fires in case of with- 
drawal. Offensive concentra- 
tions to be fired on call or sig- 


nal. 

Air Corps. Yes Photographic mission prior to 
dark, directional flares during 
attack. 

Engineers. No 

Signal Corps. No 


Chemical War- No 

fare Service. 

Tanks. No 

Regimental Units. Yes Antitank defense of Langwell 
Ridge by attachment of 1 Plat 
AT Co. 


EIGHTH REQUIREMENT 


As Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion, outline in chronolo- 
gical order your actions, including the substance of orders 
to be issued, in preparation for the night attack. 


A SOLUTION OF THE EIGHTH REQUIREMENT 


Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion takes action and issues 
orders as follows: 

1. Communicates immediately with Colonel 1st Infantry, 
either by phone or by dispatching a staff officer, in order to 
outline briefly his basic decision to engage one company and 
supporting troops in a night attack. 

2. Upon approval of the general plan, Lieutenant Colonel 
3d Battalion requests that an air corps photographic mis- 
sion be flown immediately in order that vertical and oblique 
prints of the Brown Ridge—Langwell Ridge—Strickland 
Ridge area may be available as soon as possible. 
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3. Communicates with Major Executive and Operations 
Officer at Battalion CP giving him the basic decision and 
discussing fully the general plans for the night attack. In- 
structs him to notify Captain Company K to support the at- 
tack of Company I against Brown Ridge by fire only from 
present positions and to prepare to withdraw his company 
to an assembly position immediately in rear of his present 
position when Brown Ridge is captured. 


4. Informs Captain Company M of plans for the night at- 
tack. Instructs him to prepare plans for support of the night 
attack, with particular attention to flank protection. Plans 
to be submitted to Major Executive and 8-3 by 6:00 PM. 


5. Message to Captain Company L: 
“Hold your present position. Support the attack of 
Company I by fire. Limit your forward patrolling to the 
road approximately 300 yards to your front.” 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 4:15 PM, from his OP on Davis Hill, Lieutenant Col- 
onel 3d Battalion observed a hostile machine gun being movy- 
ed into position near the road intersection on Brown Ridge. 
Hostile small arms fire from the vicinity of Langwell Ridge 
appeared to be increasing in intensity. 


NINTH REQUIREMENT 


As Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion, your actions and or- 
ders at this time. 
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A SOLUTION OF THE NINTH REQUIREMENT 


Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion points out to Captain 
Company M the exact location of the hostile machine gun 
with instructions to withhold fire on that target until the 
firing of the rocket signal by Company I announcing the 
launching of the attack. 


NOTE.—This situation was presented to indicate the 
possible desirability of withholding fire against known hos- 
tile positions and weapons until immediately prior to the at- 
tack. Battalion commanders exercise control over heavy 
weapons through the company commader whenever practi- 
cable. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 4:30 PM Lieutenant Field Artillery Liaison Officer re- 
ported to Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion, in his OP on Da- 
vis Hill as follows: 


“My battalion is now firing HE along Brown Ridge. Cap- 
tain Company I has called for smoke on Brown Ridge south 
of the road intersection to blind hostile observation and per- 
mit the advance of Company I across the exposed area along 
Marne Road near the Santa Fe RJ. (See Figure 14—Map). 
This smoke screen will blind our own observation of Lang- 
well Ridge and Brown Ridge for one-half hour. Do you de- 
sire the smoke mission fired, as requested by Captain Com- 
pany I?” 


TENTH REQUIREMENT 


As Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion, your instructions to 
Lieutenant Field Artillery Liaison Officer in response to his 
query, together with the reasons which determine your de- 
cision. 
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A SOLUTION OF THE TENTH REQUIREMENT 


Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion instructs Lieutenant 
Field Artillery Liaison Officer to fire the mission, as called 
for by Captain Company I. This decision is made for the 
following reasons: 


1. The movement of Company I to its attack is of para- 
mount importance in the accomplishment of the battalion 
mission. 


2. The time element is of the greatest importance. Failing 
to furnish the means available for concealment of movement 
will necessitate a detour of Company I with resultant delay 
in launching the attack and may possibly preclude making 
the attack during the daylight hours remaining (approxi- 
mately 2 hours). 


3. The firing of smoke on a terrain feature limited in 
width does not preclude the firing of HE in combination 
therewith. The artillery battalion at this time is doubtless 
able to execute firing mission in rear, by map only, if called 
upon during the short period that observation is to be mask- 
ed by smoke. 

















CHAPTER 4 


Tactics of the Cavalry Reconnais- 
sance Troop, Mechanized, 


Infantry Division 
(AN INFANTRY SCHOOL TEACHING) 





GENERAL.—The present organization of the Infantry 
Division, Triangular, is a result of several years experi- 
mentation within our own army and the advent of new 
weapons and methods of waging war abroad. We have 
profited by the experience of others and have modernized 
our organizations and equipment to keep pace with current 
developments. During the past year maneuvers involving 
divisions, corps, and armies demonstrated the necessity for 
organic mobile ground reconnaissance elements organized 
and trained primarily to secure information. In order to 
provide the corps with a ground reconnaissance echelon, a 
cavalry regiment, horse and mechanized, was organized. 
For the division a reconnaissance troop was created. Both 
units belong to the cavalry. No reconnaissance troop has 
been provided for the square division. 


ORGANIZATION.—tThe division reconnaissance troop 
(see Figure 15, Chart) consists of 6 officers and 141 en- 
listed men and is organized into a headquarters section of 
2 officers and 38 enlisted men, a motor maintenance section 
of 1 officer and 10 enlisted men, and three reconnaissance 
platoons of 1 officer and 31 enlisted men each. The transpor- 
tation of the headquarters section consists of 3 scout cars, 
6 motorcycles solo, 1 tricycle, 1 truck 14-ton command and 
reconnaissance, and 3 trucks 214-ton cargo. The personnel 
of this section performs command, administrative, supply, 
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and liaison functions. The transportation of the mainte- 
nance section consists of 1 scout car, 1 truck 14-ton pickup, 
and 1 truck 214-ton cargo. The personnel of this section 
performs 2d echelon maintenance of all motor vehicles 
assigned to the troop. 





FIGURE 16.—Platoon (less motorcycle squad) in march formation. 


Each reconnaissance platoon consists of two scout car 
sections of two scout cars and one motorcycle (solo) each, 
and one motorcycle squad of two tricycles. The crew of a 
scout car consists of a car commander (officer or noncommis- 
sioned officer), a driver, a radio operator, a gunner, an 
assistant gunner, and a rifleman. 
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EQUIPMENT.—tThe division reconnaissance troop is 
equipped to perform reconnaissance, liaison, and security 
missions, close in or at a distance, and to engage in combat 
for short periods. Its 16 scout cars are armored with %%- 
inch armor, and each one is armed with two caliber .30 ma- 
chine guns, one caliber .50 antitank machine gun, and one 
caliber .45 submachine gun. 





FiGuRE 17.—Scout car and crew, showing armament. 


Each car carries 4500 rounds caliber .30, 1950 rounds 
caliber .50, and 200 rounds caliber .45 ammunition. Cer- 
tain cars may carry land mines and (or) demolition 
material. Each car is equipped with a radio set SCR-193-A 
which when stationary has a key range of 60 miles and a 
voice range of 20 miles, and about one-half these ranges 
when moving. Each motorcycle or tricycle is armed with 
one submachine gun; three 214-ton trucks are armed with 
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light machine guns; and one 21!4-ton truck is armed with 
a caliber .50 machine gun. The caliber .50 machine gun is 
mounted on the combat (ammunition) truck of the head- 
quarters section for vehicular defense. Individuals, other 
than drivers, who are transported by tricycles, are armed 
with the M1 rifle. 





FIGURE 18.—Scout car with caliber .50 machine gun 
sited for fire to the front. 


CHARACTERISTICS.—The_ division reconnaissance 
troop is able to move at great speed (maximum 55 miles 
per hour) on good roads, and to cross fairly rough country 
at reduced speed. It can quickly concentrate the fire of 32 
caliber .30 machine guns and 16 caliber .50 machine guns 
on a target and can rapidly shift that fire as desired. It 
provides its own antiaircraft and antimechanized defense 
and can supply itself for limited periods with its organic 
administrative vehicles. Its scout cars have a cruising 
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radius of about 250 miles. Ample and diverse means of 
communication insure the rapid transmission of informa- 
tion to the proper headquarters. The organization of the 
troop permits the employment of its reconnaissance ele- 
ments by sections in an emergency. 


LIMITATIONS.—tThe operations of the division recon- 
naissance troop have certain limitations. 

Fuel, lubricants, and other supplies for the maintenance 
of vehicles must be provided periodically. Rest periods 
must be allowed for the car crews. 

Swamps and terrain that is boulder-strewn, hilly, or cut 
by steep ditches or cliffs are impassable for scout cars. 
Roadblocks placed in defiles may cause considerable delay 
cr abandonment of a given route. Hostile ambushes are 
frequently effective. 

The vehicles are vulnerable to antitank weapons. 

Concealment is difficult when operating near the enemy. 

It is difficult to hear or see well from a rapidly moving 
vehicle. 

Locating small bodies of the enemy is difficult, therefore, 
dismounted scouting and patrolling is necessary to secure 
detailed accurate information. This is especially true at 
night. 


EMPLOY MENT.—tThe division reconnaissance troop is 
the ground “eye” of the division commander and should be 
employed by him to assist in the accomplishment of the 
division mission. It may be attached to a force operating at 
a distance from the remainder of the division when the 
troop’s operations vitally affect that force and unified con- 
trol is desirable. Under exceptional circumstances it may 
be divided and one reconnaissance platoon attached to each 
regiment or combat team. This type of employment fails 
to utilize, for the evaluation and dissemination of informa- 
tion, the trained personnel assigned to the headquarters 
section of troop headquarters, and may also result in lack 
of coordination between platoons. 
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On the march the division reconnaissance troop should 
be used to secure information of the enemy and the ter- 
rain. It should precede the division from one to three 
hours. When the corps cavalry regiment is operating in 
advance of the division, the division reconnaissance troop 
should execute a more detailed reconnaissance. When used 
in this manner, its operations will be more restricted than 
when operating alone. The actions of the observation avia- 
tion, the corps cavalry regiment, and the division recon- 
naissance troop should be carefully coordinated. They 
should all work in the same radio net. 

During combat the division reconnaissance troop con- 
tinues to seek information pertaining to the movement of 
enemy reserves, locations of enemy concentrations, changes 
in enemy dispositions, and other facts which tend to indi- 
cate enemy capabilities and lines of action. 

The following information and instructions should be 
given to the division reconnaissance troop when it is 
to be employed for reconnaissance: 

All available information of enemy and friendly troops, 
data on the road net and the terrain, and changes in the 
situation as they occur. 

Pertinent parts of the orders and plans of the higher 
commander. 

A definite statement of the mission to be performed, in- 
cluding questions to be answered and particular informa- 
tion to be obtained. 

Arrangements for resupply of fuel and rations for dura- 
tion of the mission. 

When and where, and by what means reports are to be 
submitted. 

Information of the enemy is actually secured by the 
reconnaissance platoons and sections which make contact. 
Maximum efficiency in reconnaissance operations, during 
which situations change rapidly, is possible only when 
every member engaged in the operation has a _ thorough 
knowledge of the situation and of the mission to be accom- 
plished. In assigning reconnaissance missions to the pla- 
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toons of the division reconnaissance troop, the following 
principles should be observed: 

The platoon is the basic tactical unit. 

Each platoon is given a definite mission in which a zone 
or a route is assigned. 

One platoon is held in reserve when practicable. 

Ample time must be allowed for dismounted scouting and 
patrolling. 

Control must be maintained by prescribing limits beyond 
which platoons do not pass until stated times or upon 
receipt of orders. In addition, platoons must check in by 
radio or motorcycle messenger at stated intervals or from 
specified localities. Control must be rapid, flexible, and 
dependable. 

The troop commander does not hesitate to use his reserve 
to assist a platoon when necessary. 

Information received from reconnaissance platoons and 
other sources is evaluated at troop headquarters and 
promptly transmitted to higher headquarters and to nearby 
security detachments whose operations might be influenced 
by such information. 

On the march, the command post of the division recon- 
naissance troop usually moves along a central route in the 
zone of advance of the division from one pre-selected locality 
to another. These locations should permit satisfactory radio 
communication and rapid motor liaison with all elements 
concerned. They should, whenever possible, be located at 
unmistakable geographical features. The troop commander 
should report in person to the division commander at favor- 
able opportunities. 

On the march, the division reconnaissance troop provides 
security, primarily, by gaining information of distant hos- 
tile forces. The troop may be attached to advance, flank, 
or rear guards when the security of the division as a whole 
depends upon the action of a security detachment. When 
the division is committed to combat, the reconnaissance 
troop may provide security for one or both flanks by con- 
tinuous observation of the hostile flanks and rear. It may 
provide security for an enveloping force by operating on 
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parallel roads during the movement of the enveloping force 
to an assembly area, by establishing a counter-reconnais- 
sance screen, or by securing an assembly area. If the divis- 
ion is moving by motor, the troop may assist in the pro- 
tection of the motor park and the rear echelons of the 
division. It may be used, in exceptional circumstances, to 
protect the division command post. 

The characteristics of the division reconnaissance troop 
make it a suitable force for conducting delaying actions. 
Maximum delay is secured by gaining early contact with 
the force to be delayed and by selecting delaying positions 
covering the route of the enemy at points where his ad- 
vance is limited to a narrow front (bridges, defiles, etc.). 





FIGURE 19.—Scout car in delaying action. 


Successive positions should be selected and withdrawals 
made from each before becoming heavily engaged or run- 
ning the risk of having the avenues of withdrawal cut off 
by hostile flanking movement. Withdrawal from successive 
positions is usually made by platoons or sections leap-frog- 
ging and mutually supporting one another. In the conduct 
of delaying actions it is highly desirable to have one or 
more platoons operate against the enemy’s flanks and rear 
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while the head of the column is checked by a defended road 
block or by fire. This harassing action of the troop wears 
down the hostile resistance by frequent surprise attacks, 
causes columns to leave the road and deploy prematurely, 
interferes with control, and requires the enemy to 
strengthen and increase his measures for security. 

The division reconnaissance troop may be employed to 
secure a critical area or route. When assigned such a mis- 
sion, the troop should be reinforced with motorized units 
having automatic weapons, mortars, and in some instances 
artillery. These units take over the defense of the im- 
mediate critical area and permit the reconnaissance troop 
to locate the enemy and, if desirable, delay his advance. 
Lacking such reinforcements the reconnaissance troop must 
provide the immediate defense of the critical area and con- 
duct such reconnaissance and delaying action as is within 
its power. 

The reconnaissance troop may be used by the division 
commander for the performance of liaison and command 
missions when other liaison and command facilities are 
inadequate or fail to function. 

The reconnaissance troop may form a part of the divis- 
ion reserve when there are no other missions to be per- 
formed. It might well be attached to a reserve which is 
intended for pursuit or for covering a withdrawal. 


COMMUNICATION.—It is essential that the division 
reconnaissance troop maintain radio communication to the 
rear with division headquarters, to the front with its pla- 
toons and the observation aviation, and sometimes laterally 
with adjacent units. In order to transmit information 
rapidly, voice radio between commanders is normally used, 
and information of the enemy is sent in the clear. All mes- 
sages must be brief and concise, and strict radio discipline 
must be observed. When a platoon is held in reserve its 
communication facilities may be used to assist the head- 
quarters section in the reception and transmission of in- 
formation and orders. Motorcycle messengers are used 
when the distance involved does not justify the use of radio 
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or when radio communication fails. In addition to radio 
communication, dropped messages and panels are used to 
insure direct and continuous communication with observa- 
tion aviation. Commercial telephone and telegraph lines 
are used when practicable. 


FORMATIONS AND MOVEMENTS.—tThe platoon is 
the basic tactical unit. All formations used by the recon- 
naissance platoon should facilitate control by the leader 
and readiness for action. When marching on the road the 
platoon assumes patrol formation. The leading car acts as 
the point; the platoon commander’s car is normally the 
second car; and the car of the platoon sergeant (comman- 
der of the rear section) is usually the third car. The pla- 
toon commander’s car follows the point at such distance as 
to assist it quickly by firing on any enemy force that is 
encountered. The rear section follows the leading one at 
supporting distance, and must be alert to avoid jamming 
up on cars ahead when they slow down or halt. Within 
each section, the rear car normally keeps its leading car 
in sight except momentarily when trees or hills intervene. 
When operating across country, the platoon deploys in both 
width and depth, with sections far enough apart to secure 
wide observation and utilize the best available covered routes 
of advance. These formations and methods of movement 
assure freedom of maneuver for the platoon, and minimize 
the target presented to the enemy. 

During daylight in open country, platoons adopt ex- 
tended distances and open formations, and should move by 
bounds from one position of observation or concealment to 
the next. In close country, distances and intervals vary 
according to the problem presented. It is essential that the 
point be particularly alert, and that it advance by a series 
of short rapid bounds to prevent ambush of the platoon as 
a whole. 

At night, platoon formations are more compact than in 
daylight. Vehicles move without lights or with blackout 
lights only, at speeds that rarely exceed fifteen miles an 
hour. It is very difficult for members of the platoon to see 
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or hear well while in a moving vehicle at night; hence, it 
is necessary for the vehicles to halt frequently to look and 
listen; and to employ dismounted scouts at all critical 
points to secure detailed information. Flashlight signals 
should be used from front to rear only, and with caution. 

Whenever the platoon halts, men and vehicles must 
remain in readiness for maneuver or combat. They must 
avoid jamming up on cars ahead, if on the road, and herd- 
ing together if previous movement has been across country. 
Even for brief halts, immediate concealment, by utilizing 
such cover as is afforded by folds in the ground, trees, and 
brush, is desirable. If the halt is to last more than a few 
minutes, concealment is essential, particularly in rough 
country ; and dismounted sentinels must be posted wherever 
needed to prevent surprise. When halted, men should avoid 
unnecessary movement. For a halt of several hours, the 
place selected should afford exceptionally good cover and 
concealment as well as convenient routes for entrance and 
exit. If such a halting place is occupied in daylight, the 
platoon should move at dusk as quietly as possible to a dif- 
ferent location at least a mile away. 


RECONNAISSANCE.—When starting on a reconnais- 
sance mission, the platoon commander, upon reaching the 
outpost line, should inform the nearest outguard comman- 
der what route he plans to take and when he expects to 
return. He should ask the outguard commander for any 
information he may have concerning the enemy and the 
location of friendly patrols, and should pass this informa- 
tion on to car commanders. The platoon, if not already in 
patrol formation at this point, assumes patrol formation 
and makes final preparations to move out. Guns and am- 
munition are put in readiness for action; machine guns 
are half loaded. Specific men in each car, if not already 
detailed, are designated to observe to the front, flanks, and 
rear. The platoon commander should notify his troop com- 
mander when he passes the outpost line. 

The reconnaissance platoon avoids combat except when 
necessary for the success of its mission. In general, by 
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flight, concealment, or making a detour, it should avoid 
unnecessary encounters; it should seek to attain its objec- 
tive by stealth and by outwitting the enemy rather than 
by force. To be diverted from its assigned task by tempt- 
ing targets of opportunity, or to allow intermediary devel- 
opments to interfere with the main business in hand is 
fatal; such incidents sap the energy of the platoon and 
reveal its presence to the enemy. The most effective recon- 
naissance platoon is one that sees without being seen. 

The platoon uses every means available to maintain con- 
tact with the troop command post, bearing in mind at all 
times that the principal reason for its existence is to facili- 
tate the mission of the division by promptly securing and 
transmitting information. 

The frequent use of dismounted scouts and patrols is 
essential. Accurate and detailed information from inhabit- 
ants, tracks, abandoned articles of enemy equipment, form- 
er bivouac areas, etc., cannot otherwise be obtained. To 
secure accurate information about a culvert, bridge, or road 
block requires the use of dismounted men, particularly at 
night. These investigations take time; but when they are 
skillfully employed, the time is profitably spent. The sub- 
machine gun is the principal weapon of dismounted scouts 
and patrols. 

The platoon conducts thorough road reconnaissance in 
its zone of operations or along its assigned route. In ap- 
proaching a locality where the enemy could advantageously 
place road blocks, the leading car should proceed cautious- 
ly. It is better to take time for dismounted scouting than 
to rush blindly into the enemy’s trap. Unless specifically 
ordered to avoid road blocks and press on to more impor- 
tant reconnaissance objectives, the platoon should 
thoroughly reconnoiter each road block encountered before 
going on. Its report should cover the nature and extent 
of the obstacle; whether it is isolated or merely the first of 
a series; whether the road block is defended and, if so, in 
what strength. Information pertaining to road blocks may 
be of vital importance to the progress of the main body; 
reports on them should be sent in promptly and in detail. 
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In passing over a bridge, or through a short defile, the 
passage by the leading element is covered by the remainder 
of the platoon from positions on the near side. The rear- 
ward part of the platoon moves out when the leading ele- 
ments have secured the far exit. When a defile is of such 
extent that visual contact is lost, a section rather than a 
single car should be sent ahead. For the passage of a short 
defile or bridge, it is usually desirable to send a dismounted 
patrol ahead, despite the fact that in so doing valuable time 
is consumed. 

In reconnoitering a village suspected of containing hos- 
tile troops, it is best to approach the area from the flank or 
rear. A detailed reconnaissance with field glasses is made 
from a convenient observation point, followed by a mounted 
reconnaissance round the village. A more detailed recon- 
naissance through the streets of the village is then made. 

The reconnaissance of a hostile column on the march is 
best made from several successive observation positions on 
one flank of the column. 

The reconnaissance of an enemy bivouac is made by suc- 
cessively approaching the bivouac area from several direc- 
tions on the flanks and rear to secure observation. As 
stealth is essential, it usually is necessary to use dismounted 
scouts or patrols to secure accurate and detailed informa- 
tion. 


COMBAT .—There are times when a reconnaissance pla- 
toon must fight to carry out its mission. As it often oper- 
ates at considerable distance from friendly units, it must 
be self-reliant; it must develop maneuvering ability and 
teamwork in combat and be instantly responsive to the 
will of its commander. Successful combat demands prompt 
and vigorous execution of the leader’s decisions. 

Should the enemy be sighted before he sees the platoon, 
every precaution is taken to prevent disclosing the platoon’s 
presence. The leading car, observing the enemy, halts at 
the nearest cover and informs the platoon leader, who trans- 
mits the information to other elements of the platoon and 
quickly makes a personal reconnaissance. The rear section 
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keeps the platoon leader under observation for signals 
and places its vehicles so as to cover the rear of the pla- 
toon. Should the mission and immediate situation require 
combat, the platoon leader decides whether to employ of- 
fensive or defensive action. Aggressive action generally 
consists of attack by fire and movement against the hostile 
flanks, where heavy surprise fire is most effective. Defen- 
sive action consists of occupying a firing position. When 
combat is incidental to securing identification or engaging 
hostile reconnaissance vehicles, an ambush should be set. 
Consideration must always be given to the terrain, road 
net, and mutual supporting action between elements of the 
platoon. 

When the leading car is taken under surprise fire, or 
surprises a hostile force, it utilizes its maximum firepower 
to inflict the greatest possible damage at once, and quickly 
seeks cover from which to continue its fire fight. The pla- 
toon commander, informed of the encounter by personal 
observation, the sound of firing, or by message, must de- 
cide promptly to attack, defend, or retire. When the mis- 
sion permits, offensive action by fire and movement against 
one of the enemy’s flanks often affords the best chance of 
success. Regardless of how the leader plans to handle 
the situation and his platoon as a whole, he should at once 
provide assistance for the leading car, by taking his own 
car or sending another one to a position from which sup- 
porting fire can be delivered on the enemy. 

Even though his platoon is well disposed for its own 
security, and appears to have the initial advantage, he 
should not commit it to an attack unless (1) his mission 
justifies an attack, and (2) personal reconnaissance con- 
vinces him that an attack will succeed. 

If the platoon encounters a road block, it may detour 
around the obstacle; or, if reconnaissance reveals a weak 
defense, it may attack. The leading car, if unexpectedly 
blocked, should open fire with machine guns on the actual 
or suspected location of the defenders. The car command- 
er’s first duty is to get his car safely away and under the 
best available cover. The car next in rear should render 
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prompt fire support to the leading car, in such a way as 
best to cover its retirement. The platoon commander then 
conducts mounted reconnaissance, dismounted scouting and 
patrolling, or both, to secure further information about 
the road block and its defenders. If he decides to attack, 
he issues the necessary attack orders; otherwise, having 
sent back his report, he takes another route and proceeds 
on his mission. 


During combat, sections of a reconnaissance platoon 
may be separated, but normally they remain close enough 
to render mutual support quickly. When conditions pre- 
vent the designation of an assembly point at the time com- 
bat orders are issued, separate elements return to the pla- 
toon axis of movement, and rejoin other elements of the 
platoon. 


SUMMARY.—tThe division reconnaissance troop is or- 
ganized and equipped to perform missions of reconnais- 
sance, liaison, security, and combat. 


It is essentially a reconnaissance unit created for the 
use of the division commander for obtaining information 
vital to the accomplishment of the division mission. This 
information should be secured at a distance from the lead- 
ing elements of the division. 


When performing reconnaissance missions the division 
reconnaissance troop should function as a unit. The per- 
sonnel of troop headquarters is trained to secure, evaluate, 
and disseminate information. The coordinated action of 
the reconnaissance platoons is necessary for the efficient 
performance of a reconnaissance mission. 


The vehicles of the division reconnaissance troop must 
be serviced periodically, and time must be allowed for the 
rest and recuperation of car crews. 


Types of terrain exist which seriously interfere with 
the movement of wheeled vehicies. 


If thorough reconnaissance of an area is desired, time 
must be allowed for dismounted operations. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this exercise is to illustrate the tactical 
employment of a division reconnaissance troop as discussed 
in the first part of this chapter. 


SECTION I—SITUATION 


The Blue 1st Division, part of a larger force, is an in- 
terior division advancing north in the zone— 

Right (east) boundary: 

Left (west) boundary: (See Figure 20—Operation Map) 
in three columns via routes A, B, and C. Adjacent divisions 
are advancing abreast of the lst Division. 

No hostile activity other than observation aviation has 
been reported east of South Mountain and south of Cone- 
wago Creek. 

The division reconnaissance troop reports only small 
isolated enemy motor patrols encountered north of Cone- 
wago Creek. 

The ist Infantry and 1st Field Artillery Battalion are 
bivouacked in the vicinity of Keymar; the 2d Infantry, the 
2d Field Artillery Battalion, and other division troops are 
bivouacked in the vicinity of Union Bridge; the 3d Infantry 
and the 3d Field Artillery Battalion are bivouacked in the 
vicinity of New Windsor. 

Units of the 1st Division, other than the 1st Infantry, 
reinforced, marching at 6:30 AM, 15 October on foot and 
by organic motor transportation will close in bivouacs by 
5:00 AM, 16 October. Local security during the march and 
for old and new bivouac areas is to be furnished by column 
commanders. The division will open an advance command 
post in Hanover at 12:00 noon, 15 October. 

At 6:00 AM, 15 October, a message was received by the 
lst Infantry from the division commander stating in sub- 
stance the following: 

The 1st Infantry, with the 1st Field Artillery Battalion 
attached, will move to a bivouac in the vicinity of Berlin 
Junction. All elements will be closed into bivouac by 5:00 
PM, 15 October. Route of March: Keymar—Littlestown 
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—Berlin Junction. Twenty-four 214-ton trucks will be 
released by the division to the 1st Infantry in the present 
bivouae at 9:00 AM, 15 October. They will revert to the 
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FicurRE 20.—Operation Map. 


division in the new bivouac at the completion of the move- 
ment. Blue corps cavalry is covering the front of the 
division, in advance of the division reconnaissance troop, 
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north of Conewago Creek. Blue air force units will fur- 
nish air protection for the movement. The lst Infantry 
and attached artillery will furnish local protection for their 
present bivouac, the columns en route, and the new bivouac 
upon arrival. Other elements of the division will be moving 
on parallel roads. 


The corps cavalry regiment, (6th Cavalry) horse and 
mechanized, with its command post at Mechanicsburg is 
covering the front of the corps with patrols operating north 
of Conodoguinet Creek. 

The division reconnaissance troop bivouacked in Union 
Bridge (near the division command post) the night of 
14-15 October, during which time vehicles were serviced 
and crews rested. 


Captain Division Reconnaissance Troop reported to Ma- 
jor G-2 1st Division at the division command post in Union 
Bridge at 4:00 AM, 15 October, at which time he was in- 
formed of the situation and the plan of the division for 
the movement to the north. 


After giving Captain Division Reconnaissance Troop an 
opportunity to study the terrain and the road net within 
the zone of advance of the division, Major S-2 said: 

“Captain, I have considered the following plans for the 
employment of your troop during the advance of the di- 
vision today. Listen carefully as I go over them and be 
prepared to tell me which plan(s) (one or more) you think 
should be adopted and the reason for your choice. 

“Plan 1: To attach one reconnaissance platoon of the 
division reconnaissance troop to each of the three columns. 


“Plan 2: To have the division reconnaissance troop 
seize and hold Pigeon Hills pending the arrival of the di- 
vision. 

“Plan 3: To have the division reconnaissance troop 
determine the presence or absence of enemy troops within 
the division zone of advance, paying particular attention 
to the routes of march A, B, and C and to the Pigeon Hills 
area. 
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“Plan 4: To have the division reconnaissance troop 
establish a moving counterreconnaissance screen to pro- 
tect the heads of the marching columns. 

“Plan 5: To have the division reconnaissance troop 
establish and maintain liaison with the corps cavalry 
regiment and with the division reconnaissance troops of 
the 2d and 3d Divisions. 

“Plan 6: To have the division reconnaissance troop 
protect the flanks of the columns marching on routes A 
and C.” 

You are Captain Division Reconnaissance Troop. 


REQUIREMENT 


State which plan(s) you recommend be adopted and 
your reasons therefor. 


SECTION II 


A DISCUSSION OF THE REQUIREMENT 


This problem deals with the employment of the division 
reconnaissance troop during the advance of a division, a 
part of which is moving by organic and attached motors 
(shuttling) while the remainder marches on foot utilizing 
only organic transportation. The 1st Blue Infantry, by 
utilizing motors attached to it by the division, can shuttle 
from its old bivouac area at Keymar to its new bivouac area 
at Berlin Junction between 10:00 AM and 5:00 PM, 15 
October. The 2d and 3d Infantry regiments, reinforced, 
having no attached trucks, will require considerably long- 
er. The division estimates that by commencing the march 
at 6:30 AM, 15 October, these regiments (2d and 3d In- 
fantry) moving on foot, by organic motors, and by some 
division trucks which may be available a part of the night 
15-16 October after being released by the 1st Infantry, can 
close in their bivouacs by 5:00 AM, 16 October. During the 
time this movement is taking place, marching troops may 
be attacked on any one of the routes, average about 26 miles 
in length, in a zone 12 to 15 miles wide. An attack by the 
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enemy in strength might result in disaster. For that reason 
the division commander must— 

(1) Take steps to secure early information of any 
enemy troops capable of making such an attack and make 
tentative plans to counteract it; and 

(2) Provide close in security for the marching columns 
and bivouac areas. 

He has the division reconnaissance troop for obtaining 
the desired information at a distance, and column command- 
ers have the means to provide close in security. 

During this march, the division reconnaissance troop, be- 
ing employed on a reconnaissance mission, functions under 
G-2. All of the plans suggested by G-2 will be considered: 


Plan 1.—If one reconnaissance platoon is attached to 
each column the actions of the platoons will be uncoordinat- 
ed, the trained communication and liaison personnel of 
troop headquarters will not be utilized, and the platoons 
will probably be tied very closely to the heads of the columns 
and used as close-in security detachments. Columns are to 
advance at different speeds, and they occupy their new 
bivouac areas at different times. The division is vitally 
interested in having all troops in bivouacs in the Pigeon 
Hills area by 5:00 AM, 16 October. It is believed that the 
coordinated effort of the entire troop should be employed 
under division control to assist the division to carry out 
its plan. 


Plan 2.—Pigeon Hills embraces an area about 5 miles 
long and 3 miles wide. It is wooded and, in some areas, 
very difficult terrain. Numerous defiles exist where road 
blocks and demolitions might obstruct the passage of vehi- 
cles. If Pigeon Hills is held by the enemy its seizure 
would be beyond the capabilities of the division reconnais- 
sance troop. 


Plan 3.—The presence of enemy troops in the zone of ad- 
vance of the division and especially on or closely adjacent 
to the routes of march might seriously delay the march of 
one or more columns of the division. Early information 
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of enemy activity in the zone of action will enabel the re- 
sponsible commanders to take the proper action. The 
routes of march must be suitable for motor vehicles, and 
early information concerning defiles, crossings over streams, 
and possible detours is indispensable. The Pigeon Hills 
area is the vital terrain feature in the zone. The presence 
of enemy troops in that area in strength might prevent 
the use of the prescribed bivouac areas unless measures 
were taken to drive them out prior to the arrival of the 
columns. The division reconnaissance troop has ample 
time to make a rather thorough reconnaissance of this 
area. This mission is well within the capabilities of the 
troop; its accomplishment insures the unimpeded advance 
of the division, and provides security for the columns by 
obtaining information at a distance. It is believed that 
this plan, if successful, will enable the division to carry out 
the division plan. 


Plan 4.—In this situation there is nothing to indicate a 
secret movement. It is doubtful that the division recon- 
naissance troop is capable of maintaining a moving screen 
about 12 miles long in an area traversed by such an ex- 
cellent road net. It is believed that the different rates of 
advance of the columns preclude the adoption of this plan. 


Plan 5.—Liaison with the corps cavalry regiment and 
with the reconnaissance troops of the 2d and 3d Divisions 
should be established and maintained. During the recon- 
naissance of the zone of advance of the 1st Division the 
reconnaissance platoons operating on routes A and C should 
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contact the interior flank reconnaissance elements of the 
2d and 3d Divisions. Information should be passed across 
the entire front of the crops by means of friendy observa- 
tion aviation, radio, motorcycle messenger, and commer- 
cial telephone and telegraph systems. The division recon- 
naissance troop should establish and maintain liaison with 
the corps cavalry regiment at Mechanicsburg as early as 
practicable. Radio, commercial telephone lines, or motor 
messengers may be employed. Captain Division Recon- 
naissance Troop should visit the command post of the corps 
cavalry regiment at the first opportunity. 


Plan 6.—The flanks of the columns are normally protect- 
ed to a distance of about 5 miles by column commanders. 
More distant security is provided by the presence of the 
interior flank columns of adjacent divisions. There is no 
reason to employ the division reconnaissance troop for this 
purpose. 


SUMMARY 


The division reconnaissance troop is the ground “eye” of 
the division commander. It should be used primarily for 
obtaining information vital to the successful accomplishment 
of the division mission. 


Whenever possible the troop should be employed as a 
unit, and not parcelled out to subordinate commanders. 


Great mobility, considerable fire power, and extensive 
communication facilities enable the troop to obtain infor- 
mation at a distance and transmit that information prompt- 
ly to higher headquarters and to other headquarters con- 
cerned. 
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SECTION III 
A SOLUTION OF REQUIREMENT 


I recommend that the division reconnaissance troop be 
employed in accordance with plans 3 and 5 for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

a. Successful accomplishment of plans 3 and 5 will in- 
sure an uninterrupted march and the safe arrival of the 
division in its selected bivouac areas. 

b. The accomplishment of plans 3 and 5 is within the 
capabilities of the division reconnaissance troop. 

ce. Plans 3 and 5 utilize the characteristics of the troop— 
great mobility, trained reconnaissance personnel, and ex- 
tensive communication facilities. 

d. Plans 3 and 5 can be carried out by the coordinated 
action of the troop, all elements being operated under the 
proper commander. 








CHAPTER 5 j 


A Leading Company in the Attack 


(ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEM) 





SITUATION 


The general situation is identical with that presented in 
the “Battalion in Attack” (See Chapter 3). 

When the 3d Battalion 1st Infantry was directed by the 
regimental commander to occupy an assembly area east of 
Smyth Hill, Company K was ordered to move into the 
draw at (17.70-20.05) (See Figure 21, Operation Map, 3d 
Battalion). By 10:45 AM the company was dispersed under 
cover in this area, extra ammunition had been issued, and 
platoon leaders had completed the inspection of their pla- 
toons to insure the readiness of each man for combat. At 
this time the Company K messenger on duty at the battalion 
CP reported to Captain Company K and told him that Major 
Executive and S-3 directed that he report at once, prepared 
to move forward to receive the battalion attack order. 

(Note: Captain Company K has the only map in his 
company.) 


FIRST REQUIREMENT 


1. List the persons, if any, whom you (as Captain Com- 
pany K) would take when you leave the company assembly 
area. 

2. What orders or instructions, if any, would you issue 
before leaving your company assembly area? (Indicate to 
whom given.) 


(121) 
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F1iGURE 21.—Operation Map 3d Bn. 
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A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT 


1. Captain Company K took with him the four platoon 
leaders, lst sergeant, communication sergeant, bugler, or- 
derly, and two messengers. 

2. Before leaving the company assembly area, Captain 
Company K issued the following instructions to Lieutenant 
Second-in-Command: “I am going forward to receive the 
battalion attack order. The platoon leaders, lst sergeant, 
communication sergeant, bugler, orderly, and two mes- 
sengers will accompany me. Take charge of the company 
in my absence.” 


DISCUSSION 


Captain Company K estimates that the attack is to be 
launched as early as possible from the following factors: 

(1) Extra ammunition has been issued, an action which 
would not be taken if the attack were scheduled for to- 
morrow. 

(2) It is unlikely that the battalion attack order would 
be issued so promptly after movement into the assembly 
area if the attack were to be delayed until tomorrow. 

(3) If the attack is to be made today it will logically 
be launched as early as practicable in order to leave the 
maximum daylight in which to complete the action. 

Captain Company K realizes that, if his estimate of the 
situation is correct, the time between the completion of the 
battalion attack order and the hour of attack will be limited. 
In this period he must complete all preparations for the 
attack. It is probable that he will have to employ other in- 
dividuals to perform tasks which he might accomplish 
himself if ample time were available and that several of 
these tasks may have to be carried on concurrently. He 
should therefore take with him sufficient and suitable per- 
sonnel to enable him to delegate the accomplishment of cer- 
tain of these tasks. 

Since extra ammunition has been issued and the pla- 
toon leaders have completed an inspection of their platoons, 
they have no immediate duties in the company assembly 
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area. They should be taken forward both to increase the 
time available to them for reconnaissance and to insure 
their presence when the company commander is ready to 
issue his attack order. 

In the present location, Company K may be subjected to 
hostile artillery or mortar fire or to aerial attack. From the 
time a rifle company enters such a location at least one of- 
ficer should always be present. For this reason Lieutenant 
Second-in-Command should remain with the company. 
While he automatically assumes command in the absence 
of the company commander, he should be definitely informed 
that the company commander is leaving and what personnel 
composes the party moving forward. In this way there 
can be no question as to his responsibility or as to what in- 
dividuals are actually in charge of the subordinate elements 
of the company. 

So large a party as that with Captain Company K must 
not be brought to the point where the battalion commander 
will issue his order. To do so would cause unnecessary con- 
gestion and increase the danger of discovery by hostile 
aerial observation. There is, however, no reason why most 
of this group cannot be left under cover one to two hundred 
yards from the battalion commander’s location. 

One officer or senior noncommissioned officer should be 
present with the company commander while the battalion 
order is issued. Should the company commander become a 
causalty shortly after the issuance of the order, there will 
then be an additional record of the company’s mission, 
which will facilitate the work of the second-in-command 
upon assuming command. The Ist sergeant is selected for 
reasons discussed under the Second Requirement. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


Captain Company K reported to Major Executive and 
S-3, and was guided forward on foot to the stream junction 
just south of Bouton Hill (18.5-20.0) and from there to 
the edge of the woods southwest of Bouton Hill, where 
were assembled the battalion commander and certain mem- 
bers of his staff. 
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Before joining the battalion commander, Captain Com- 
pany K directed the platoon leaders, the communication ser- 
geant, the bugler, the orderly, and the messengers to remain 
under cover in the north edge of the woods west of Ebbert 
Hill (18.8-19.7). Accompanied only by the 1st sergeant, he 
then moved forward and reported to the battalion com- 
mander. During the issuance of the battalion attack or- 
der both Captain Company K and the Ist sergeant took 
notes. 

Extracts from the battalion attack order, completed at 
11:25 AM, follow: (See Operation Map 3d Battalion— 
Figure 21.) 

* + TK 

“Make notes. 

“Elements of the hostile organized position have been 
located as indicated on the operation map. 

“Our 1st Battalion holds a line just beyond the Ohio Road. 
The 2d Battalion attacks on our right, the 8th Infantry on 
our left. The 1st Field Artillery Battalion (105-mm how- 
itzer truck-drawn) supports our attack. Commencing at 
12:20 PM, it fires concentrations on the hostile positions 
shown on the operation map. Artillery fires lift from 
Davidson Hill and the hostile positions east of Ebbert Hill 
at 12:35 PM; fires on the hostile positions on the crest of 
Davis Hill, lift on order of this headquarters or on red star 
cluster rocket fired by companies in the attacking echelon. 
I have requested smoke on Davis Hill from 12:34 to 
12:45 PM. 

“This battalion will attack at 12:35 PM today, with Com- 
panies L and K leading, Company L on the right, and will 
capture Brown Ridge. 

“Line of departure: The Ohio Road. 

“Boundaries: See operation map. 

“Company L, will attack on a front of 500 yards, capture 
Davis Hill, and continue the attack to the northeast. It will 
be assisted by Company K in the capture of Davis Hill. 

“Company K, will assist Company L in the capture of 
Davis Hill by flanking action from the northwest, and then 
continue the attack to the northeast. 
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“Company M, from positions on Ebbert and Bouton Hills, 
will support the attack as follows: Fire will be placed on 
the known hostile positions on Davis Hill until masked * * * . 

“Company I, in reserve, as shown on the operation map. 
It will furnish flank connecting groups. 

“Battalion route of advance for ammunition: The First 
Division-Santa Fe Roads. 

“Battalion ammunition distributing point and first aid 
station: see operation map. 

“For initial and subsequent locations of battalion com- 
mand post: see operation map. Companies will report the 
locations of their command posts. 

“Any questions? 

“It is now 11:25. 

“That is all.” 


SECOND REQUIREMENT 


1. Give, in chronological order, the actions, if any, which 
you (as Captain Company K) would take between the time 
you receive the battalion commander’s order for the attack 
and the time you issue your own attack order. 

2. State the approximate time, and the exact place, at 
which you will issue your attack order. 


A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT 


1. Captain Company K took the following actions prior 
to issuing his attack order: 

a. Immediately after the completion of the battalion at- 
tack order, he directed the 1st sergeant to bring the platoon 
leaders and other personnel to a point in the woods 100 yards 
west of where the battalion attack order was issued. While 
awaiting their arrival he conferred with the commanders 
of Companies L and M, transferred the data from the bat- 
talion operation map to his own map, and studied it briefly. 

b. He then moved to the location of the 1st sergeant, the 
platoon leaders, and other personnel, pointed out the direc- 
tion of movement of the party, and instructed the orderly 
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to precede the group, as a point, at about 50 yards. He di- 
rected one messenger to protect the right flank moving just 
west of the crest of the northwest nose of Bouton Hill 
and making occasional observations over that crest. He 
directed the second messenger to protect the left flank of 
the group, moving through the woods about 50 yards to 
the left. He then directed the remaining personnel of the 
group to follow him in a staggered column and led them, 
under cover of the edge of the woods west of Bouton Hill, 
to a point in the edge of the woods at (18.0-20.4), arriving 
there about 10:40 AM. 

c. The platoon leaders joined Captain Company K just 
inside the edge of the woods at (18.0-20.4). He oriented 
them as follows: 

“T have only this one map available; I have placed it where 
you can all see it. I will furnish a sketch of the zone of 
advance to each of you. 

“That direction (pointing) is North. That hill to the 
southeast (pointing) is Bouton Hill. We are now on the 
northwest slope of Bouton Hill. That road to our front 
(pointing) is the Ohio Road. Those woods to the east and 
northeast (pointing) are the 47th Infantry Woods. About 
1200 yards east of here (pointing) is Davis Hill; hostile po- 
sitions have been located on that hill about as shown on my 
map. About 2000 yards northeast of here (pointing) is 
Brown Ridge. 

“As you can see from the map, there is a series of ridges 
and noses between us and Brown Ridge. I will have them 
designated on your sketches. 

“T will issue my attack order at this point in 15 minutes. 
Keep under cover and make such reconnaissance of the 
terrain to the front as would be possible in 15 minutes.” 

d. He called the communication sergeant to him and is- 
sued the following instructions: “I am going to issue my 
attack order here in about 15 minutes. From my map, and 
from what you can see of the ground to the front, make a 
rough sketch of this area (indicating on his map the area to 
be included in the sketch). Have four copies of your sketch 
ready in time to give one to each platoon leader when they 
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reassemble here for my order. After that prepare sufficient 
additional copies so that you can furnish a copy to the sec- 
ond-in-command, the bugler, the weapons section leaders, 
and yourself. Give meacopy also. That’s all.” 

(Note: These sketches would be prepared on the re- 
verse sides of message blanks, using the carbon paper con- 
tained in the back of the message book for the production 
of multiple copies.) 


e. He gave the following instructions to the lst sergeant, 
pointing out all locations on his map as he did so: ““Take one 
messenger and move southwest. The second stream you 
reach will be the branch of FOSTER CREEK that runs 
through our company assembly area. Follow that stream 
to the south until you reach the company. Acquaint the 
second-in-command briefly with the situation and our mis- 
sion and tell him to move the company forward in time to 
arrive in this vicinity by 12:15 PM. You will guide the 
company forward, following the same route you are going 
to reconnoiter now. I want the company to move in the 
order: 1st Platoon, Weapons Platoon, 2d Platoon, 3d Pla- 
toon. When it arrives here, I want it halted with the head 
of the 1st Platoon about 100 yards west (pointing) of the 
edge of these woods. The weapon carriers will stay in 
their present location. Have the transport corporal follow 
the company and look for a covered route by which he can 
move the carriers to this vicinity. Any questions? Move 
out.” 


f. He then called the bugler and issued the following in- 
structions: “Establish the company observation post right 
there (pointing). I want you to maintain observation of the 
edge of those woods (pointing to the 47th Infantry Woods) 
for any sign of hostile activity. Keep Messenger No. 2 with 
you. I shall be in this vicinity until our attack jumps off. 
Send me word immediately of any hostile activity you ob- 
serve. Any questions? Move out.” 


g. He then directed the orderly to remain on guard, stud- 
ied the ground visible to the front, formulated his plan of 
attack, and prepared to issue his attack order. Just prior 
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to the return of the platoon leaders, he checked the sketches 
prepared by the communication sergeant and gave arbitrary 
designations to certain features. (See Figure 22—Sketch.) 























—"" roster Creek 


FIGURE 22.—Sketch. 


2. Captain Company K decided to issue his attack order 
in the edge of the woods at (18.0-20.4) at 11:55 AM. 
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DISCUSSION 


When the battalion attack order was completed, Captain 
Company K had one hour and ten minutes in which to make 
all preparations for launching the attack of his company. 

Before leaving the spot where the battalion order was is- 
sued he should copy the essential features of the battalion 
operation map, and should confer with Captains Companies 
Land M. It is improbable that he will have any opportunity 
to do so later. With Captain Company L he should discuss 
how contact between their two companies will be maintained 
and should arrange for a mutual exchange of plans. With 
Captain Company M, who has already had opportunity for 
reconnaissance, he should discuss what fires can be placed 
on the north slopes of Davis Hill from Company M’s initial 
positions and determine the most expeditious manner in 
which fires of the heavy weapons company can be secured 
or lifted. 

It is then essential that he proceed promptly to some loca- 
tion from which he can actually see the ground over which 
at least the initial stage of the attack of his company is to be 
made. No map, even if recently made, can be depended upon 
to be entirely accurate, particularly as to the existence or 
non-existence of woods. Nor will any map, with the usual 
contour intervals of 10 or 20 feet, show the small irregular- 
ities of the terrain which are often vital elements in the at- 
tack plans of small units. Unless time or other circum- 
stances absolutely forbid, no rifle company commander is 
ever justified in planning the attack of his company with- 
out first making a personal reconnaissance of the ground. 
In the present case it is desirable that Captain Company 
K determine, if possible, the density of the western edge 
of the 47th Infantry Woods, as that will largely determine 
his initial attack formation. The edge of the woods in the 
vicinity of (18.0-20.4) is a suitable point from which to make 
this reconnaissance. If the attack order is also issued in this 
same locality it will enable the company commander to point 
out on the ground some of the terrain features that will be 
referred to in his order. 
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In his movement to the north, the company commander 
should take advantage of the presence of the orderly and 
messengers, all of whom are armed with the rifle, to 
provide protection for his party to the front and to both 
flanks. Although the movement is made behind covering 
forces there is no guarantee that some hostile patrol may 
not be encountered. 

The company must be moved forward in time to be ready 
to cross the line of departure at the specified hour. When- 
ever possible the movement forward should be over a route 
which has been previously reconnoitered. While it is pref- 
erable that the company commander lead the company for- 
ward, in this case time does not permit such action by Cap- 
tain Company K. The Ist sergeant should be selected to 
guide the company forward. He has no specific duties to 
perform in the immediate future, and it is not essential 
that he be present when the company order is issued, In 
order to shorten the march, bring the company up in a di- 
rection that will facilitate launching the attack, and ensure 
its arrival] at the proper place, it is preferable that he be 
sent back after reaching the attack position. His instruc- 
tions from the company commander should be specific as 
to the general route to be followed, the order of march, the 
place at which the company is to halt, and the disposition 
of the weapon carriers. (In this case, due to the thick 
country, the weapon carriers should not be moved forward 
until a feasible route has been located.) He should also be 
directed to acquaint the second-in-command with the situ- 
ation and the gist of the battalion order. 

A prompt orientation of his platoon leaders, together with 
a statement of the time and place at which the company at- 
tack order will be issued, will enable those subordinates to 
utilize all available time for reconnaissance. If possible, the 
company order should be issued in time to allow the platoon 
leaders about one-half hour in which to make their own 
preparations for the attack. In this period they must com- 
plete their reconnaissance, issue their own attack orders to 
their subordinate leaders, and place their platoons in the 
proper positions and formations to commence the attack. It 
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is desirable, also, that the squad leaders have some oppor- 
tunity to see the ground over which their units are to at- 
tack. All this takes time. Captain Company K should 
therefore plan to issue his order commencing at about 11:55 
AM, in order to have completed it by 12:05 PM. To permit 
issuance of the platoon orders, and some reconnaissance by 
squad leaders, the company should be brought forward so 
as to arrive at the attack position about twenty minutes 
prior to the hour of attack. 

The company observation post should be established at 
the earliest practicable moment to secure additional infor- 
mation of hostile dispositions or activities. 

In the absence of sufficient maps, the company com- 
mander should arrange for the preparation of some form of 
map substitute. Otherwise it will be extremely difficult 
for him and his subordinates, once the attack has been 
launched, to exchange intelligible information or instruc- 
tions. Rough sketches, which the communication sergeant 
should be trained to prepare, will answer the purpose. 

Where the company zone of action includes numerous ter- 
rain features which have no specific name or other designa- 
tion, they should be given an arbitrary designation by letter 
or number. This procedure is a great aid to brevity and 
clarity in orders and messages. When the company com- 
mander assigns such designations, however, he must re- 
member that they are unknown to the battalion commander, 
and he must not employ them in messages sent to the latter. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


During his study of the ground visible from his location 
at (18.0-20.4), Captain Company K noted that the west 
edge of the 47th Infantry Woods was thick with under- 
brush and that the trees were close together. He estimated 
the limit of visibility in the western part of these woods to 
be about 50 yards. He heard no firing on his front. During 
this period the bugler reported that he had talked to the 
sergeant commanding a rifle squad of the 1st Battalion, 
located just northeast of the company OP, who stated that 
they had had some stiff fighting with hostile patrols up to 
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about 11:00 AM but that since that hour they had not 
been fired at and had seen no hostile troops. 


THIRD REQUIREMENT 


Write out in full your oral attack order. 


(NOTE: Use the same language you would employ in 
actually issuing your oral order. If, at any time, you would 
point to some terrain feature indicate this by the words: 
(pointing) or (pointing to ). 





A SOLUTION OF THIRD REQUIREMENT 


Captain Company K informed his platoon leaders as fol- 
lows: 

“The company is being moved forward in the order: 1st 
Platoon, Weapons Platoon, 2d Platoon, 3d Platoon. On ar- 
rival in this vicinity it will be halted with its head about 
150 yards from here in that direction (pointing to the south- 
west). It should be there by 12:15 PM.” 

He then issued the following attack order : 

“Take notes. Refer to your sketches. 

“You know the hostile situation. Hostile patrols were ac- 
tive in 47th Infantry Woods until 11:00 AM; none seen 
since then. 

“Our Ist Battalion holds a line on the east slope of Ridge 
P. Company L attacks on our right; the 8th Infantry at- 
tacks on our left. 

“Company M will have all its weapons emplaced initially 
in the area of Company L. Their fire will be placed on the 
known hostile positions on Davis Hill until masked. 

“The artillery will fire concentrations on the known hos- 
tile positions on Davis Hill until signalled to lift. The sig- 
nal to lift is a red star cluster ground signal and will be fired 
on my order. 

“This company will pass through the lst Battalion and 
advance through those woods (pointing) to Nose §. It will 
assist Company L in the capture of Davis Hill by attack 
from the northwest. It will then continue the attack to the 
northeast and capture the north half of Brown Ridge. 
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“Formation: Ist Platoon leading, 2d and 3d Platoons eche- 
loned to the right and left rear respectively. 

“Time of attack: 12:32 PM. 

“Line of departure: the crest of Ridge P. 

“Direction of attack: 60° magnetic azimuth. 

“Ist Platoon, one 60-mm mortar squad attached, with its 
left 50 yards south of here, will attack on a front of 100 
yards and seize that part of Ridge Q in its zone of action. 
When its leading elements reach the stream between Ridge 
Q and Ridge R, it will halt and await further orders. 

“2d Platoon, in support, will follow the right of the 1st 
Platoon, initially at 300 yards. When its leading elements 
reach the crest of Ridge Q it will halt and await further or- 
ders. It will maintain contact with Company L. 

“3d Platoon, in support, will follow the left of the Ist 
Platoon, initially at 300 yards. When its leading elements 
reach the crest of Ridge Q, it will halt and await further 
orders. It will maintain contact with the 8th Infantry. 

“Weapons Platoon will support the attack initially as 
follows: 

“The Mortar Section, less one squad, from positions in 
that vicinity (pointing to the edge of the woods), will be 
prepared to fire on any targets appearing in the west edge 
of 47th Infantry Woods, on my order. 

“The Light Machine-Gun Section will follow the center 
of the 1st Platoon, at 300 yards. 

“The company weapon carriers will remain in the as- 
sembly area. 

“Battalion aid station: in the edge of these woods, 200 
yards south of this point. 

“Battalion ammunition distributing point: On 1st Divis- 
ion Road, 800 yards southwest of Ebbert Hill. 

“Route of advance for ammunition: 1st Division Road— 
Santa Fe Road. 

“Company CP: initially on Foster Creek, 200 yards south- 
west of this point. I shall be here initially ; thereafter I shall] 
be in the interval between the 2d and 3d Platoons. 

“Tt is now 12:05 PM. 

“Any questions? Move out.” 
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DISCUSSION 


The attack of Company K is to be made through woods. 
The first objective must be the seizure of the near edge of 
the woods. In order to maintain cohesion and contact there 
must be a pause for reorganization just within the woods. 
For these reasons, Captain Company K’s initial attack or- 
der should contemplate only an advance to some easily recog- 
nizable terrain feature not more than a few hundred yards 
within the woods. The stream between Ridge Q and Ridge 
R fulfills these requirements. 


The initial formation should facilitate reorganization and 
prompt continuation of the attack. In dense woods a tri- 
angular formation provides the maximum protection on both 
flanks. Such a formation should therefore be adopted in- 
itially. 


In the zone of Company K, the line of departure prescribed 
by the battalion commander is on the forward slope of a 
ridge. Although no hostile activity has been noted for some 
time, the dense woods may conceal hostile forces which may 
be prepared to fire on Company K as it crosses the open 
ground west of 47th Infantry Woods. The line of departure 
prescribed by the battalion commander is not a suitable one 
for Company K since there is no assurance that it can be 
reached without coming under aimed hostile small arms 
fire. The company commander is therefore justified in 
prescribing a different line of departure far enough to the 
rear to insure that his troops will not come under aimed 
small arms fire before reaching it. He should, however, 
advance the time of attack for his company so that the 
leading elements will cross the battalion line of departure 
at the time specified in the battalion order. In this case 
the selected line of departure is about 150 yards in rear of 
that prescribed by the battalion. Assuming a rate of ad- 
vance of 114 miles per hour (53 yards per minute), the time 
of attack should be advanced by about three minutes. 
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The support echelon of the company should be directed to 
follow the attacking echelon at such distance that it will not 
become exposed on the forward slope of Ridge P until the 
edge of the 47th Infantry Woods has been taken. 

Initially there appears to be little opportunity for using 
the light machine guns to deliver flanking or oblique fire, 
since there are no known hostile targets at which their fire 
can be directed. The 60-mm mortar section, however, should 
be emplaced before the start of the attack Such positions 
must be within the maximum range of the mortar from the 
known or suspected hostile positions and must be within 
voice or hand-signalling distance of points from which the 
fire of the mortar can be observed. If the advance of the 
company is opposed, hostile automatic weapons will be the 
most serious obstacle to the company’s forward movement. 
The emplacement of the mortars prior to the attack will en- 
able such hostile weapons to be promptly neutralized. 

Since Captain Company K has no definite knowledge of 
conditions inside the woods he may well attach a mortar 
initially to his leading platoon to deal promptly with any 
hostile automatic weapons. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


Immediately following the issuance of his attack order, 
Captain Company K wrote a message giving a brief outline 
of his plan of attack, and dispatched it to Captain Company 
L by the communication sergeant. He directed the latter to 
bring back a brief summary of the plan of attack of Com- 
pany L and pointed out to him the direction of advance of 
Company K so that he could rejoin the company if it had 
moved forward prior to his return. 

At 12:15 PM the head of Company K halted at (17.90- 
20.25). Lieutenant Second-in-Command immediately re- 
ported to Captain Company K who acquainted him with the 
plan of attack, the missions assigned to the platoons, the in- 
structions for the weapon carriers, the location of the com- 
pany command post, and the initial and future locations of 
the company commander. The second-in-command then 
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left to establish the company command post, taking with 
him a copy of the sketch prepared by the communication 
sergeant. 

By 12:25 PM a messenger from each platoon had joined 
the company commander. 

At 12:30 PM Captain Company K was notified, by mes- 
sage from the second-in-command, that the transport cor- 
poral had located a suitable route for the forward movement 
of the weapon carriers. They were directed to move for- 
ward. 

At 12:31 PM Lieutenant 3d Platoon reported that his con- 
necting group had located the right flank of the 8th Infantry 
on Foster Creek 200 yards north of the boundary between 
regiments. 

At 12:32 the 1st Platoon crossed the line of departure 
and proceeded, without opposition, to cross the open ground 
to the east. As soon as the rear elements of the Ist Platoon 
had disappeared into the 47th Infantry Woods, the 2d and 
3d Platoons and the light machine-gun section commenced 
their forward movement. As the leading elements of these 
units reached the Ohio Road heavy machine-gun fire opened 
onthem. This fire pinned to the ground all elements of these 
units which were east of the crest of Ridge P. At the same 
time heavy firing broke out in that part of the 47th In- 
fantry Woods into which the Ist Platoon had just disap- 
peared. After careful observation Captain Company K de- 
termined that the machine-gun fire which had stopped the 
advance of the 2d and 3d Platoons, and light machine-gun 
section, was coming from a pair of machine guns located on 
the ground, in the edge of the woods at (18.1-20.8). By this 
time the light machine-gun section and the automatic rifle 
squad of the 3d Platoon had also located the target and had 
gone into action against it. However, after two or three 
minutes of firing no lessening of the hostile machine-gun 
fire could be noticed. 

At this time Lieutenant 3d Platoon made the following 
report: “My connecting group states that the 8th Infantry 
has not yet advanced east of Foster Creek, but will start its 
advance in about five minutes.” 
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FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


What action or actions, if any, would you (as Captain 
Company K) take at this time? 


A SOLUTION OF FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


Captain Company K pointed out the location of the hostile 
machine guns to Lieutenant Weapons Platoon and directed 
him to place 60-mm mortar fire on them at once. 


DISCUSSION 


It is essential that the hostile machine guns which are 
preventing the advance of the support echelon of Com- 
pany K be promptly dealt with. The 1st Platoon is engaged 
in combat and may be in serious trouble. With two 60-mm 
mortars already in positions from which they can observe 
the location of the hostile machine guns, and with no troops 
of the 8th Infantry within 100 yards of the target, mortar 
fire should be placed at once on the hostile machine guns. 
To send a rifle element to attack these machine guns would 
take more time than can be spared, would invite unnecessary 
casualties, and would risk interference with the 8th In- 
fantry. 

If the hostile machine guns had been firing from plat- 
forms built in trees, mortar fire would probably not be 
effective. Even in this case, however, mortar fire might well 
be directed at the target on the chance that it prove ef- 
fective. If the mortar fire failed to silence the guns, the 
company commander would then be forced to adopt other, 
and slower, methods of silencing the hostile weapons. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


The hostile machine guns were silenced about two minutes 
after the mortar fire was opened. The 2d and 3d Platnons 
immediately resumed their forward movement. Captain 
Company K directed the Weapons Platoon to remain in po- 
sition, covering the advance of the 2d and 3d Platoons until 
they had entered the woods, and then to move forward 
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promptly to its position in the interval between the 2d and 
3d Platoons. He then moved forward to Ridge Q, accom- 
panied by the orderly, the bugler, one company messenger, 
and one messenger from each platoon. By this time all fir- 
ing on Ridge Q had ceased. 


On arrival on the eastern slope of Ridge Q, Captain Com- 
pany K found the Ist Platoon, in line of squad columns, 
halted on a line parallel to, and about 50 yards west of, the 
stream between Ridge Q and Ridge R. The left of the 1st 
Platoon was 100 yards south of the boundary between the 
lst Infantry and the 8th Infantry. Lieutenant 1st Platoon 
reported to him as follows: “Sir, we had a sharp brush here 
with a strong hostile patrol, but we drove them off to the 
northeast. Our scouts are halted along the stream about 
50 yards to our front and report they have seen no enemy 
since reaching the stream. The woods east of the stream 
seem to be about as dense as these we are in. We had two 
men wounded, both too badly to walk. They are lying 
on the west slope of this ridge, about 100 yards west of here. 
A company aid man is with them.” 


At this time Lieutenant Weapons Platoon joined the com- 
pany commander, reported that his platoon was now on the 
west slope of Ridge Q directly in the rear of the 1st Platoon, 
and stated that before he left Ridge P he had seen elements 
of the 8th Infantry cross the open space north of Ridge P 
and enter the 47th Infantry Woods. 


FIFTH REQUIREMENT 


1. What action or actions, if any, would you (as Captain 
Company K) take at this time? 

2. What orders, if any, would you issue for the resumption 
of the attack? 


A SOLUTION OF FIFTH REQUIREMENT 


1. The actions and orders of Captain Company K were 
as follows: 
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a. He directed Lieutenant Weapons Platoon to close his 
platoon up to within 100 yards of the center of the 1st Pla- 
toon, to establish contact with the 1st Platoon, and to follow 
the center of the 1st Platoon at 100 yards when the advance 
was resumed. 

b. He directed Lieutenant 1st Platoon to hold his present 
positions until further orders. 

c. Accompanied by the orderly, the bugler, one company 
messenger, and the messengers from each platoon, he then 
moved to the northwest, located the 3d Platoon and assured 
himself that contact was established with the right leading 
company of the 8th Infantry. He directed Lieutenant 3d 
Platoon to follow the left rear of the 1st Platoon at 100 
yards and to report personally to the company commander, 
in rear of the Ist Platoon, when his platoon was in position 
and contact with the 1st Platoon was established. 

d. Accompanied by the same personnel he moved to the 
southeast, located the 2d Platoon and assured himself that 
contact was established with the left of Company L. He 
directed the 2d Platoon to follow the right rear of the 1st 
Platoon at 100 yards and issued the same instructions re- 
garding a personal report as had been given to Lieutenant 
3d Platoon. 

e. He then wrote the following messages and dispatched 
them by the company messenger to the second-in-command 
at the company command post: 

“To 2d-in-Cmd. Deliver accompanying message to Bn 
Aid Sta. Move CP & weapon carriers, via saddle north end 
of Ridge P, to position in west edge 47th Inf Woods 200 yds 
south of regimental boundary. Notify Bn this Co now halted 
on ridge 300 yards east of Ohio Road, but resumes advance 
to NE at once.” 

“To Bn Surg. 2 litter cases Co K on north slope Bouton 
Hill at about (18.35-20.50.)” 

f. With his remaining personnel, he then returned to the 
1st Platoon. 

2. When Lieutenants 2d and 3d Platoons had reported 
that their units were in position, Captain Company K issued 
the following order to Lieutenant 1st Platoon: 
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“Resume your advance at once. No change in direction. 
Seize that part of Ridge R within your zone of action. 
When your leading elements reach the near edge of the open 
space on the east slope of Ridge R, halt and await further 
orders. Any questions? Move out.” 


DISCUSSION 


Before resuming the advance, Captain Company K should 
close his company into a more compact formation which will 
facilitate maintenance of contact in the dense woods. With 
visibility limited to 50 yards, a distance of 100 yards between 
the leading and support echelons will enable contact to be 
maintained with the use of only one connecting file. At the 
same time, the support echelon will be out of the sight of 
hostile groups which the leading echelon may encounter. 
Before resuming the advance, the company commander 
should personally assure himself that the proper formation 
has been taken, and that contact is being maintained with 
units on his flanks. 

Movement within dense woods is by bounds with periodic 
halts to restore contact, either on predetermined lines or at 
prescribed periods. The next readily located terrain feature 
at which a halt can be made is the clearing on the east slope 
of Ridge R. Orders issued at this time should, therefore, 
contemplate an advance only as far as that clearing. 

Prompt evacuation of casualties is essential to the main- 
tenance of morale. The litter bearers available at the bat- 
talion aid station are insufficient to enable large areas of 
dense woods to be combed in search of casualties. The 
company aid men cannot return to the aid station with in- 
formation as to the location of casualties without depriving 
the company of their services for long periods of time. The 
company commander, therefore, should consider it an es- 
sential part of his duties to keep the battalion surgeon in- 
formed of the location of litter cases. 

Now that it can be done in safety, the company command 
post and weapon carriers should be moved to the western 
edge of 47th Infantry Woods to reduce the distance over 
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which ammunition for the light machine guns and mortars 
must be carried by hand and to shorten the time necessary 
to communicate with the command post. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


The communication sergeant returned just as the Ist Pla- 
toon resumed its advance. He reported that Company L’s 
plan of attack was to capture the hostile positions 400 yards 
northeast of Ebbert Hill under cover of a smoke screen; 
then to continue the attack against the hostile positions near 
the crest of Davis Hill by a frontal attack combined with a 
flank attack against the hostile north flank. 

After a few minutes advance the 1st Platoon again halted. 
Accompanied by the communication sergeant, the bugler, the 
orderly, and a messenger from each platoon, Captain Com- 
pany K moved forward to the western edge of the clearing 
at (18.65-20.60) where he found the leading elements of the 
lst Platoon halted. He noted that, in the area to the north- 
east between the Santa Fe Road and a line which he esti- 
mated was coincident with the boundary between regi- 
ments, the woods had thinned out to scattered trees. As far 
as he could see the ground (to the crest of Nose S), all un- 
derbrush in this area had been cleared away. 

While Captain Company K was studying the ground to 
his front, he saw a friendly force of about one rifle pla- 
toon (which he judged to be a platoon of Company L) cross 
the unimproved road running northwest along Ridge R. The 
left flank was at the north end of the road on Ridge R, and 
the platoon extended to the southeast for about 150 yards. 
As this platoon reached the east side of the unimproved road 
it was stopped, and pinned to the ground, by heavy rifle 
and machine-gun fire from the hostile position at (19.1- 
20.5) and from a hostile position located on Nose S west of 
the Santa Fe Road. After carefully observing this last men- 
tioned position for two or three minutes, Captain Company 
K determined that its left (south) flank rested at (18.95- 
20.60) and that it appeared to extend to the northwest for 
about 100 yards. 
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At this time a message from Lieutenant 3d Platoon was 
delivered to Captain Company K. It read: “To CO Co K. 
Connecting group reports right flank 8th Inf now on Ridge 
R 200 yards north of boundary. 8th Inf advancing slowly 
with frequent halts.” 

The leader of the connecting group sent out by the 2d 
Platoon then arrived at Captain Company K’s location and 
made the following report: “Sir, that platoon (pointing to 
the platoon of Company L pinned down along the road on 
Ridge R) is the support platoon of Company L. It passed 
us on the way up here, and the lieutenant said they were 
moving up to outflank the hostile positions on Davis Hill.” 

Captain Company K directed the leader of the connect- 
ing group sent out by the 2d Platoon to remain with him. 


SIXTH REQUIREMENT 
As Captain Company K, your actions and orders, if any. 
A SOLUTION OF SIXTH REQUIREMENT 


The actions and orders of Captain Company K were: 

1. He gave the following instructions to the communica- 
tion sergeant: “Send each platoon messenger to get his pla- 
toon leader and lead him to me, here, at once. Then you 
and the bugler observe from this vicinity and try to defi- 
nitely locate the position of those hostile machine guns on 
Nose 8.” 

2. While awaiting the arrival of the platoon leaders, he 
remained in observation and formulated his plan of attack. 

3. When all four platoon leaders had arrived, he quickly 
pointed out to them the location of the nearby platoon of 
Company L and the hostile position on Nose 8. He then 
issued the following attack order: 

“Look at your sketches and take notes. 

“This company will attack without delay, envelop the 
north flank of the hostile position on Nose 8, and assist 
Company L in the capture of Davis Hill. 

“The 1st Platoon will move at once, under cover of the 
heavy woods along the boundary between regiments, to the 
stream junction north of Nose S and west of Nose T. From» 
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this position it will protect the company against attack from 
the east or northeast. The mortar squad now attached to Ist 
Platoon is relieved from attachment at once. 

“The 2d Platoon, one mortar squad attached, will follow 
the Ist Platoon at 100 yards. On arrival on the northwest 
slope of Nose S it will be prepared to attack, on my order, 
in the direction 140° magnetic azimuth, capture the hostile 
position on nose S, and assist Company L in the capture of 
Davis Hill. 

“The 3d Platoon, in company support, will follow the 2d 
Platoon at 100 yards to a position in the draw between 
Ridge R and Nose § about 100 yards north of the boundary 
between regiments. It will maintain contact with the 8th 
Infantry, protect the north flank of the company, and be 
prepared to continue the envelopment on my order. 

“The Weapons Platoon will support the attack of the 2d 
Platoon as follows: the mortar section, less one squad, from 
positions in this vicinity, will neutralize all located hostile 
automatic weapons on Nose §; the light machine-gun sec- 
tion, from positions on Ridge R near the boundary between 
regiments, will place oblique fire on the hostile position on 
Nose 8. 

“Platoons responsible for their own flank protection dur- 
ing movement to assigned positions. Every effort will be 
made to preserve secrecy until the attack is launched. 

“Weapon carriers remain in the western edge of 47th 
Infantry Woods. 

“Company CP: on the west slope of this ridge (Ridge R) 
near the boundary between regiments. 

“T shall be with the 2d Platoon. 

“Any questions? Lieutenant 3d Platoon remain here, 
others move out.” 

4. Captain Company K then quickly drew, in triplicate, 
a rough sketch illustrating the situation and his plan of at- 
tack (using the backs of message blanks and the carbon pa- 
per contained in the message book). (See Figure 23.) He 
gave one copy to Lieutenant 3d Platoon with the following 
instructions: “Have a reliable noncommissioned officer of 
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your platoon deliver this at once to the right company of the 
8th Infantry.” He then directed the lieutenant to rejoin 
his platoon. 


‘ 
Nett plat Con ~~ 
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Ficure 23.—Operation Sketch No. 1. 
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5. On the face of a message blank bearing a duplicate 
copy of the sketch he wrote the following message: “To 2d- 
in-Cmd. Co attacks at once. See sketch on back for hostile 
position and plan of attack. Weapon carriers remain in 
present location. Move CP at once to location shown on 
sketch. Send this message and sketch to BN CP.” He then 
pointed out to the orderly the position on the northwest 
slope of Nose S to which he expected to move and dispatched 
him with the above message to the company CP in the west- 
ern edge of 47th Infantry Woods. 

6. To the leader of the connecting group sent out by the 
2d Platoon, Captain Company K gave the remaining copy 
of the sketch and directed him to deliver it to the left pla- 
toon of Company L and then to continue on his original 
mission. 


DISCUSSION 


The mission assigned to Company K, in the battalion at- 
tack order was: “Company K, will assist Company L in the 
capture of Davis Hill by flanking action from the northwest 
and continue the attack to the northeast.” Captain Com- 
pany K has seen the support platoon of Company L pinned to 
the ground by fire from a previously unreported hostile 
position. He is justified in assuming that all of Company 
L is now committed and that it is unable to advance. His 
mission requires a prompt decision to attack, assisting Com- 
pany L “by flanking action from the northwest.” 

In order to avoid the chance of detection by the enemy, 
the movement of any elements of Company K toward the 
hostile right (north) flank should be made under cover of 
woods and underbrush, Since the area northeast of Ridge 
R, between the Santa Fe Road and the boundary between 
regiments, is sparsely wooded and has no underbrush, such 
a movement will require entering the zone of the 8th In- 
fantry. Captain Company K should have no hesitation in 
taking this action in view of the information he has received 
regarding the location of the right flank of the 8th Infantry. 
Too much time would be wasted by waiting to secure, 
through his own battalion commander, permission to enter 
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the 8th Infantry zone. He should, however, transmit infor- 
mation of his plans to the nearest company of the 8th In- 
fantry at the earliest opportunity, in order to avoid misun- 
derstanding and confusion. 


Any element of Company K launching an attack from the 
northwest against the hostile position on Nose S will be in 
grave danger of counterattack against its left flank or rear 
unless adequate security measures are taken. The dense 
woods north of the boundary between regiments provides 
excellent concealment for any such hostile counterattacking 
force. The orders given to the Ist and 3d Platoons provide 
a semi-circle of protection against attacks from the east, 
northeast, or north. Thus protected, the 2d Platoon can 
launch an attack against the hostile north flank without 
depleting its strength to an ineffective level to provide ef- 
fective protection for its own exposed flank and rear. 

Since the 2d Platoon is now maintaining contact with 
Company L, and the 3d Platoon with the 8th Infantry, least 
disruption will be caused if the 2d Platoon make the attack 
and the 3d Platoon be held in support. 


Ridge R provides suitable positions from which the light 
machine-gun section can deliver oblique fire. It also pro- 
vides suitable mortar positions. The emplacement of the 
bulk of the Weapons Platoon on this ridge will insure that 
these weapons will be in position in time to effectively sup- 
port the attack of the 2d Platoon. That platoon may be 
opposed by the fire of hostile automatic weapons located 
on the north slope of Davis Hill and concealed from view 
from Ridge R by Nose S. It should therefore be provided 
with an attached 60-mm mortar squad to promptly neutral- 
ize such weapons, should they appear. 


The prescribed positions for the light machine-gun sec- 
tion, and for the bulk of the mortar section, will be only 
about 400 yards from the present location of the weapon car- 
riers. This is not an excessive distance over which to carry 
ammunition by hand. In view of the difficult nature of the 
intervening terrain, it seems unprofitable to attempt to move 
the weapon carriers farther forward. The company com- 
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mand post, however, should be kept well forward both to re- 
duce the time necessary to communicate with the second-in- 
command and to enable the latter to more readily keep 
abreast of the situation. A position on the west slope of 
Ridge R, near the boundary between regiments, will provide 
concealment and defilade and keep the CP centrally located 
behind the company. 

By directing that his message to the second-in-command 
be forwarded to the battalion command post, Captain Com- 
pany K saves the time necessary to prepare an additional 
message and sketch. This information should be forwarded 
in order that the battalion commander may be informed 
of the situation. 

Since communication with the battalion commander is 
entirely by runner, any request for artillery or mortar fire 
on the hostile position on Nose S would require considerable 
time. It is also doubtful if such fires could be observed. Un- 
observed artillery or mortar fires might well prove more 
dangerous to Company K than to the enemy. 

Captain Company K should consider the possibility of the 
attack of the 2d Platoon being stopped by fire from as yet 
unlocated hostile positions, either on Nose §S or on the north 
slope of Davis Hill, and the necessity of using the support 
platoon to continue the envelopment. His orders to the 3d 
Platoon should, therefore, direct that the platoon be pre- 
pared to carry out this mission, if ordered te do so. Lieu- 
tenant 3d Platoon can then plan his dispositions for main- 
taining contact and protecting the north flank, with this 
possibility in mind. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


Accompanied by the communication sergeant, the bugler, 
and a messenger from each platoon, Captain Company K 
preceded the 2d Platoon to its attack position on the north- 
west slope of Nose S, approximately on the boundary be- 
tween regiments. He then directed the communication ser- 
geant, accompanied by the 1st Platoon messenger, to follow 
the 1st Platoon and to bring back, as soon as possible, a 
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report on the dispositions of the 1st Platoon and on the 
hostile dispositions, if any, on the north slope of Davis Hill. 

Captain Company K waited ten minutes to allow time for 
the 1st Platoon to reach its position and make its disposi- 
tions for flank protection. By this time the light machine 
guns of Company K had been firing for several minutes. He 
then directed Lieutenant 2d Platoon to launch his attack. 

Almost immediately after the 2d Platoon emerged from 
the cover of the heavy woods along the boundary between 
regiments it was stopped, and pinned to the ground along 
the line (18.7-20.8)-—(18.8-20.9) (See Figure 21) by heavy 
rifle fire from Nose S (See Figure 22). After several min- 
utes of careful observation Captain Company K, with the 
assistance of the bugler, determined that the fire which had 
stopped the 2d Platoon came from about two squads of hos- 
tile riflemen dug in along the general line from (18.9-20.7) 
to (18.9-20.8). (See Figure 21.) 

At this time the communication sergeant and 1st Platoon 
messenger rejoined the company commander. The commu- 
nication sergeant reported as follows: “Sir, the lst Platoon 
has a rifle squad and the automatic rifle squad on top of 
Nose T facing generally east. They have another rifle 
squad north of the stream junction to watch the north 
flank. The lieutenant, with the remaining rifle squad, is 
at the stream junction west of Nose T. I went to the top 
of Nose T. You can see about 300 yards to the east and 
southeast from there. I could see no sign of any hostile po- 
sitions in those directions. From there I could also see 
these hostile riflemen when they opened fire on the 2d Pla- 
toon, so I hurried back as fast as I could.” 


SEVENTH REQUIREMENT 
As Captain Company K, your ag¢tions and orders, if any. 


A SOLUTION OF SEVENTH REQUIREMENT 


The actions and orders of Captain Company K: 
1. He gave the following instructions to the communica- 
tion sergeant: “The light machine-gun section is on Ridge 
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R near the edge of those heavy woods along the boundary 
between regiments. Go back there at once; have the section 
go out of action and lead it to Nose T. Place it in position 
there where it can get flanking fire on those riflemen who 
are holding up the 2d Platoon. Have it open fire as soon as 
it is in position. I’m going to move the 3d Platoon into 
the draw between Nose S and Nose T. When the light ma- 
chine guns open fire, it will attack, outflank that hostile 
position on Nose S, and capture the northwest slope of 
Davis Hill. Tell the light machine-gun section leader that 
when his fire is masked by the 3d Platoon, he is to stay in 
position on Nose T and protect the east flank of the 3d Pla- 
toon. Take the Weapons Platoon messenger with you. Have 
him locate Lieutenant Weapons Platoon for you, while you 
are at Ridge R; explain my plan to the lieutenant before 
you leave there. Any questions? Repeat the message. 
Move out.” 

2. He directed the bugler, with the 2d Platoon messenger, 
to select an observation point near the east flank of the 2d 
Platoon and remain there in observation. 

3. He then went to Lieutenant 2d Platoon, explained the 
plan of attack to him, directed him to support the attack of 
the 3d Platoon by fire, and informed him that, upon the cap- 
ture of Nose S, his platoon would assemble in the heavy 
woods just in rear of its present location as company sup- 
port. 

4. Accompanied by the Ist and 3d Platoon messengers, he 
then proceeded to the location of the 3d Platoon. On ar- 
rival he briefly explained the situation to Lieutenant 3d 
Platoon and led the 3d Platoon to the stream junction west 
of Nose T. From the edge of the dense woods, just south of 
the stream junction, he oriented Lieutenant 3d Platoon and 
issued the following order: “The light machine-gun section 
is moving to positions on Nose T (pointing) from which 
it can place flanking fire on that hostile position (pointing) 
which is holding up the 2d Platoon. As soon as the light 
machine guns open fire, attack in the direction 150° mag- 
netic azimuth, envelop that hostile position on Nose §S, cap- 
ture the northwest slope of Davis Hill, and assist the ad- 
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vance of Company L. When its fire is masked, the light 
machine-gun section will remain on Nose T and protect 
your left flank. Any questions?” 

5. He then located Lieutenant 1st Platoon, explained the 
situation and plan of attack to him, and directed him to 
continue on his present mission until further orders, but, 
except in extreme emergency, not to commit his support 
squad without prior approval from the company commander. 

6. On the back of a message blank, he rapidly drew a 
rough sketch, illustrating the situation and his plan of at- 
tack. On the face of this message blank he wrote the fol- 
lowing message: 

“To CO 3d Bn. 2d Plat held up by hostile rifle groups lo- 
cated at about (18.9-20.75). Am committing my support to 
outflank this position as shown on sketch.” (See Figure 24.) — 

He gave this message to the 3d Platoon messenger, di- 
rected him to follow the edge of the heavy woods to the 
reverse slope of the next ridge to the west (Ridge R) where 
he would find the company command post, and told him to 
deliver the message to the second-in-command to be sent 
back to the battalion commander. 

Accompanied by the Ist Platoon messenger, he returned 
to the OP selected by the bugler to observe the attack of the 
3d Platoon. 


DISCUSSION 


The attack of the 2d Platoon has been stopped by hostile 
resistance developing to its front on Nose S. The limitations 
on observation, from the probable locations of artillery and 
heavy weapons company observers, make it unlikely that 
the hostile resistance on Nose S can be reduced by any ad- 
ditional fire support requested from the battalion com- 
mander. The accomplishment of Company K’s mission 
therefore requires the commitment of the support platoon 
in a continuation of the envelopment. The edge of the 
dense woods, in the draw between Nose S and Nose T along 
the boundary between regiments, provides a position from 
which to launch an attack in a direction which will outflank 
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the hostile resistance. This attack position also takes advan- 
tage of the flank protection afforded by the 1st Platoon. 
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FIGURE 24.—Operation Sketch No. 2. 
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The report of the communication sergeant indicates that 
Nose T provides positions from which the light machine- 
gun section can place enfilade fire on the hostile north flank. 
Such fire will be most effective in assisting the attack of the 
3d Platoon: The light machine-gun section should be start- 
ed forward to these positions without delay, since it will 
take this section longer to occupy these new firing positions 
than it will take the 3d Platoon to reach its attack position. 
Since the communication sergeant has reconnoitered these 
positions he should be dispatched at once to guide the light 
machine-gun section to them. When the fire of this section 
is masked by the advance of the 3d Platoon, it should be em- 
ployed to protect the left flank of that platoon during its 
further advance. 


Time being available, Captain Company K should lead 
the 3d Platoon to its attack position and issue his order there, 
in order to avoid any possibility of misunderstanding. 


Having decided to commit his support, Captain Company 
K should at once take steps to reconstitute a support. The 
2d Platoon cannot be withdrawn into support until the cap- 
ture of Nose S (by the 3d Platoon) stops the hostile fire 
which now has it pinned to the ground. It should, how- 
ever, be directed to assemble, under cover, in support as 
soon as Nose § is captured. In the meantime Captain Com- 
pany K should restrict the employment of the support squad 
of the 1st Platoon, as that squad for some time will be the 
only rifle element promptly available in case of emergency. 


The battalion commander should be advised as soon as 
possible of the decision to commit the company support. Only 
in this way can he be prepared to promptly employ the bat- 
talion reserve if Company K’s attack should be unsuccessful 
or if a hostile counterattack against Company K should de- 
velop before an adequate company support can be reconsti- 
tuted. 














CHAPTER 6 


The Reserve Rifle Company 
in the Attack 


(AN INFANTRY SCHOOL TEACHING) 





ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEM 


This exercise is designed to illustrate— 

The actions, plans, and orders of the commander of a rifle 
company, designated as the reserve of an infantry battalion, 
from the time of its entry into an assembly area to and in- 
cluding its commitment to action. 


SITUATION 


In a general advance of Blue forces from the west, the 
1st Infantry crossed the Chattahoochee River and proceeded 
eastward along the Clover Leaf—ist Division Road (See 
Figure 25—General Sketch). The 3d Battalion 1st Infantry 
marched in the main body of the regiment in the order: 
Companies L, K, I, and M. Weapon carriers and battalion 
ammunition train vehicles, under battalion control, followed 
the foot elements of the battalion. During the march the 
battalion commander, accompanied by Lieutenant S-1 and 
S-2 and certain other personnel, moved forward to receive 
the regimental attack order. The battalion, under Major 
Executive and 8-3, continued its march toward an assembly 
area immediately east of Smyth Hill (See Figure 26, Opera- 
tion Map), designated by the battalion commander. Lieuten- 
ant 1st Platoon Company L, and a noncommissioned offi- 
cer from each company, preceded the battalion for the pur- 
pose of sub-dividing the battalion assembly area into areas 
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for each company and insuring the uninterrupted movement 
of the battalion into its assembly area. The above general 
situation is identical with that presented in the “Battalion 
in Attack.” 

When the head of the battalion was about one mile from 
the assembly area, Lieutenant S-1 and S-2 rejoined the 
column. Rifle company commanders were directed to ac- 
company him in transportation furnished by the battalion, 
and were informed that there was sufficient transportation 
for only one additional member of each company. Captain 
Company I and his communication sergeant entered the 
transportation and accompanied Lieutenant S-1 and S-2 
forward. At 10:55 AM, on arrival in the vicinity of Smyth 
Hill (17.5-19.8), the transportation was halted and all per- 
sonnel detrucked. Lieutenant S-1 and S-2 then addressed 
the rifle company commanders as follows: “The battalion 
assembly area will be in this vicinity; the head of the bat- 
talion should reach here in 15 minutes. We will proceed on 
foot from here to the vicinity of Bouton Hill where the battal- 
ion commander will issue his attack order. Our battalion 
attacks at 12:35 PM today, with our right resting on the 
First Division Road, to capture Brown Ridge. Major Execu- 
tive and S-3 has been directed to issue extra ammunition. 
Lieutenant Ist Platoon Company L remains here to direct 
the companies into their assembly positions. If you have 
any instructions for your companies, write a brief message 
and turn it over to him. He will deliver it to your company 
on its arrival here.” 


FIRST REQUIREMENT 


As Captain Company I, would you leave instructions for 
Lieutenant Second-in-Command to: 


(1) Send forward additional personnel? 

(2) Make a reconnaissance? 

(3) Hold company in ranks ready for immediate move- 
ment? 

(4) Stack pack rolls? 

(5) Have weapons taken off carriers? 
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A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT 


Captain Company I left no instructions concerning the 
above matters for Lieutenant Second-in-Command. 


1 Mile 


Scale 


Figure 25.—General Sketch. 
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DISCUSSION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT 


Due to limited transportation, Captain Company I could 
take only one member of his company with him to receive 
the battalion commander’s order. He chose the communi- 
cation sergeant for the following reasons: 


(1) The second-in-command should be left in command 
of the company to place the company in the assembly area. 


(2) The first sergeant is responsible for the command 
group. He should place the command group in the assembly 
area and set up an initial company command post. He 
should assist the second-in-command in placing the company 
in the assembly area. 


(3) The communication sergeant is trained in recon- 
naissance, the making of sketches, and in those duties which 
will assist the company commander in the preparation and 
formulation of his attack order. He should be of more as- 
sistance than a messenger, bugler, or orderly. His presence 
is not essential in the occupation of the assembly area, There- 
fore, the communication sergeant is selected to accompany 
the company commander. 


To provide for the continued movement of the battalion 
into its assembly area, Major Executive and S-3 will send 
forward an officer to reconnoiter the assembly area for the 
purpose of assigning areas to each organization within the 
battalion. Units are assigned areas to facilitate the con- 
tinued movement of troops into the area and to reduce to 
a minimum the unnecessary massing of troops in an area. 
Units are located in the assembly area with regard to their 
future employment in order to facilitate movement forward 
to attack positions. A representative from each organiza- 
tion accompanies the officer forward to assist him in his 
reconnaissance and to reconnoiter the area assigned his 
organization for the purpose of alloting areas to the various 
elements of his command. He meets his organization as it 
arrives at the assembly area, reports the results of his recon- 
naissance to his commander, and leads his unit to its as- 
sembly area. 
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Captain Company I did not leave instructions concern- 
ing the matters listed in the First Requirement for the 
following reasons: 


(1) The company will arrive in the assembly area about 
15 minutes after departure of the company commander. 
Additional personnel could not be expected to move forward 
and join the company commander without a guide since they 
have no map or map substitute and, presumably, are totally 
unacquainted with the area. The communication sergeant 
cannot be left to guide additional personnel forward since 
he does not yet know just where the company commander 
will be located and has not yet made a personal route recon- 
naissance. It would not suffice for the communication ser- 
geant to make a hasty sketch from the company command- 
er’s map and then remain to guide additional personnel for- 
ward to a point selected by the company commander (and 
marked on that sketch) since no map, unless of very recent 
origin, can be relied upon to be entirely accurate ; the chances 
are great that the additional personnel would fail to contact 
the company commander at all or that they would do so too 
late to be of value. 

(2) Captain Company I has, at this time, no informa- 
tion as to how or where his company is to be employed in 
the attack. He therefore cannot decide what reconnaissance 
is essential and realizes that there will be insufficient time 
for aimless reconnaissance on the part of his subordinates. 


(3) To hold the company in ranks, ready for immediate 
movement, would increase its vulnerability to artillery fire 
and aerial observation or attack. It would also violate the 
principle that every opportunity should be taken to rest the 
men prior to an attack. The company should be dispersed 
under cover, and the men allowed to rest, even if the as- 
sembly area is to be occupied only for a relatively short 
period of time. 


(4) Pack rolls are not carried by the soldier on marches 
when contact with the enemy is imminent, on movements to 
forward assembly areas prior to an attack, or in the ap- 
proach march. The pack rolls are left in the last bivouac to 
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be picked up later by motor vehicles and transported for- 
ward to the troops when required and conditions permit. 

(5) Ordinarily weapon carriers are released to rifle 
companies as soon as the carriers arrive in the battalion 
assembly area. It is desirable to move the weapons as far 
forward as possible on the carriers to conserve the energy 
of the weapons platoon. The weapons should not be unload- 
ed until it is determined that it is unsafe or impracticable 
to move the carriers any farther forward. 

It is undesirable to have the individual rifleman carry 
the burden of all his ammunition during the marches pre- 
ceding his entry into combat. He is therefore initially issued 
but forty rounds of ammunition for the purpose of provid- 
ing against unforeseen contingencies during the approach 
march. The automatic rifle squad normally carries only 
320 rounds of ammunition. Therefore, prior to entry into 
combat, the battalion ammunition train must make avail- 
able part of its supply of ammunition to the rifle platoon. 
This is termed “the issue of extra ammunition” and should 
take place under the last available cover. It includes 96 
rounds per rifleman and 576 rounds per automatic rifle 
squad. The remainder of such ammunition remains as a 
reserve on the battalion ammunition train. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 11:15 AM Company I arrived in the battalion assembly 
area. Companies L and K occupy assembly areas in the 
woods to the east, Company L on the right. Company M 
is now moving into an area adjacent to and north of the 
area of Company I. 

Lieutenant Second-in-Command Company I has received 
instructions from Major Executive and S-3 that extra am- 
munition will be issued. 

Small arms firing is heard to the east where the advance 
guard of the regiment (1st Battalion lst Infantry) is known 
to be operating. Aircraft are operating overhead at high 
altitudes, which prevents positive identification. The burst 
of an occasional artillery shell has been heard in the forward 
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areas, but no shells have fallen in the immediate vicinity of 
the battalion assembly area. 

At 11:25 AM, Captain Company I received the battalion 
attack order issued by Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion in 
the draw west of Ebbert Hill. The following notes were 
recorded by Captain Company I in his field note book: 


“Order Lt. Col. 3d Bn. 
Draw West of Ebbert Hill 11:25 AM 
25 June 


Enemy deployed along line Davidson—Davis Hills, and 
also reported on Adams Hill. 

1st Bn 1st now on front lines, Riley Ridge—Ebbert Hill 
—Bouton Hill. 3d Bn will make passage of lines. 

Our (3d) Bn attacks 12:35 PM, with 2d Bn attacking 
on right and 8th Inf on left. 

Formation: K and L leading, L on right. 

Objective (Bn): Brown Ridge. 

LD: Ohio Road. 

Boundaries: see Opn. Map. 

Co. L: 500 yd. front, capture Davis Hill and continue on. 

Co. K: on left of Co. L, flank Davis Hill from NW and 
continue. 

Co. M: support from initial positions * * * firing on * * * 

Co. I: in res, furnish connecting groups, both flanks. 

Bn. CP: see Opn Map. 

Cos. report location of CPs. 


(Completed 11:25 AM)” 
SECOND REQUIREMENT 


As Captain Company I, outline briefly in chronological 
order, your actions from the time of receiving the attack or- 
der (11:25 AM) until the hour of attack (12:35 PM). 


A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT 


An outline, in chronological order, of the actions of Cap- 
tain Company I from receipt of the battalion attack order 
(11:25 AM) until the hour of attack (12:35 PM) follows: 
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(1) Returns to the company via initial reserve company 
location reconnoitering avenues of advance en route. 


(2) Issues instructions for preparation of situation 
sketch by communication sergeant for each lieutenant and 
weapons section leader, the bugler, and himself. 


(3) Issues his company order to all officers and key 
NCOs, including therein instructions for carrying out the 
flank security mission assigned the company. 


(4) Sends Lieutenant Second-in-Command with two mes- 
sengers to the CP 3d Battalion. 


(5) Synchronizes movement forward so as to avoid pass- 
ing through or preceding leading units (Companies K, L and 
M). 


(6) Leads company to its initial reserve location (see 
Figure 26, Operation Map), disposing it therein as follows: 
1st and 2nd platoons in the forward portion of the position, 
lst platoon on the right, with the 3rd and weapons platoons 
in support in the rear portion of the position. 


(7) Reports personally to the battalion commander, re- 
lieving the second-in-command who returns to the company. 


A DISCUSSION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT 


Whenever possible, every rifle company commander should 
personally lead his company from the assembly area to its 
attack position or initial reserve position. No other method 
offers him such definite assurance that his company will 
arrive, in time, at the proper place. In the case of a 
reserve company, it is vital that it be moved to its initial 
reserve location by a completely covered route, if one exists. 
Hostile aerial observation will make special efforts to locate 
reserves and follow their movements, in order to enable 
the hostile commander to determine the location of our main 
attacks and take timely measures to thwart them. Reserves 
located in an assembly area make an excellent target for hos- 
tile artillery. 
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(1) Since his company is not to take part in the initial 
attack, there is time for Captain Company I to return to 
the assembly area, reconnoitering en route, to determine the 
best possible route from the assembly area to the initial 
reserve location. 


(2) In the absence of maps, it is almost essential that 
platoon leaders and personnel primarily concerned with 
observation (the communication sergeant and the bugler) 
be furnished with some form of map substitute. Otherwise, 
when these individuals are at some distance from the com- 
pany commander, it will be very difficult for them to indi- 
cate, in a message, the location of hostile forces or to convey 
other information which they should send to the company 
commander. A rough sketch containing the salient terrain 
features (hills, streams, roads, etc) with their names or 
other designation, a North arrow, and an approximate 
graphical scale is easily prepared and is ordinarily satis- 
factory for the purpose. 


(3) Whenever time permits it is desirable to issue the 
attack order to as many noncommissioned officers as prac- 
ticable, in addition to the officers, in order to insure a wide- 
spread understanding of the battalion plan of attack and 
of the mission and probable employment of the company. 


(4) Liaison between the battalion commander and the 
reserve company should be established prior to the com- 
mencement of the attack and maintained continuously until 
the company is committed to action. An officer of the re- 
serve company should be constantly present, either with the 
battalion commander or at the battalion command post. 
Lieutenant Second-in-Command, as the most available offi- 
cer, should be directed to establish this liaison as soon as 
the company attack order has been issued. After the com- 
pany commander has moved his company to its initial re- 
serve position and disposed it therein in a manner to facili- 
tate its employment, he should personally report to the 
pattrlion commander. 
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(5) The heavy weapons company and the rifle companies 
in the attacking echelon, must have priority in movement 
forward from the assembly area if confusion is to be avoid- 
ed. It is the duty of the reserve company commander to in- 
sure that the movement of his company does not interfere 
with the movement of the other companies of the battalion. 


THIRD REQUIREMENT 


Indicate your plan for carrying out the flank security 
mission assigned to your company by answering the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What would be the strength and composition of your 
left flank connecting group? 

2. From what element of the company would you furnish 
the left flank connecting group? 

3. What detailed instructions would you issue to this 
group? 

4. What would be the strength and composition of your 
right flank connecting group? 

5. From what element of the company would you furnish 
the right flank connecting group? 

6. What detailed instructions would you issue to this 
group? 


A SOLUTION OF THIRD REQUIREMENT 


1. One rifle squad with one automatic rifle attached, a 
lieutenant, and two messengers, would constitute the left 
flank connecting group. 

2. This connecting group would be furnished from the 
left (2d) platoon, 

3. The following detailed instructions for this group 
would be issued to Lieutenant 2d Platoon: 

“Take this connecting group and establish contact with 
the right battalion of the 8th Infantry, which is located on 
our left flank, north of Gray Hill along Foster Creek. If 
the 8th Infantry furnishes a connecting group, arrange for 
mutual cooperation of the two groups. Advance generally 
abreast of the support elements of the leading companies. 
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Secure information as to routes to and along the Ohio Trail 
and through the 47th Infantry Woods for use in event our 
company is moved to the north flank. Send back at least 
one message every hour to me at battalion headquarters, 
giving me your location. Your general direction of patrol 
operations should be Talley Hill—RJ Santa Fe and Marne 
Roads (65 degrees magnetic azimuth) .” 

4. Half a rifle squad (corporal and five privates) would 
constitute the right flank connecting group. 

5. This connecting group would be furnished from the 
right (1st) platoon. 

6. The following instructions would be issued to the as- 
sembled group: 

“You are the connecting group detailed to maintain con- 
tact between our 3d Battalion and units of the 2d Battalion 
1st Infantry on our right. You will advance along the First 
Division Road, which is the boundary line between the two 
battalions. Keep generally abreast of the support platoon 
of our right leading company (Company L). If a gap ap- 
pears which you cannot cover, remain in position and send 
a report back at once to me at battalion headquarters. Re- 
member you are posted there to keep me informed as to the 
relative location of adjacent units and not to enter the fire 
fight.” 


A DISCUSSION OF THIRD REQUIREMENT 


An examination of the map discloses that the battalion 
left boundary runs through a dense woods. If there is 
underbrush in these woods, visibility will probably be limited 
to 50 yards or less. Under such circumstances it will be 
very difficult to gain and maintain contact between the 
left of our battalion and the right flank of the 8th Infantry. 
If contact is lost, which is a distinct possibility under such 
conditions, the connecting group should be prepared to act 
as a combat patrol and protect the left flank of our battal- 
ion until such time as contact can be reestablished. It is also 
desirable that this group secure, and send to the company 
commander, definite information of possible routes through 
these woods, in order that the company may be prepared 
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for prompt movement around the north flank if called upon 
to do so. To carry out all these missions, a group of about 
the size indicated will be necessary, and, in view of the im- 
portance of these missions, it should be commanded by an 
officer. Lieutenant 2d Platoon is selected since, as the com- 
pany is disposed in the initial reserve position, his platoon 
would logically be the leading element in any movement to- 
ward our left flank. 

On the other hand, the battalion right boundary (along 
the First Division Road) follows a ridge from which ob- 
servation can be secured for a considerable distance into 
the zone of the 2d Battalion on our right. Maintenance 
of contact on this flank will be relatively easy and can be 
handled by a small group under a noncommissioned officer. 
Since this group is not commanded by an officer, it should 
be given simple, clear, and precise instructions, preferably 
issued to the entire group. 


FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


What plans, if any, would you prepare in anticipation of 
the possible employment of your company during the course 
of the attack against, and seizure of, Davis Hill? 


A SOLUTION OF FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


Captain Company I prepares plans for the possible em- 
ployment of his company— 

In making a passage of lines through the leading com- 
panies (Companies K and L). 

In filling gaps between or on the flanks of the leading 
companies. 

In enveloping the hostile position from adjacent zones 
south of the First Division Road and north of the Marne 
Road. (If these plans involve movement into the zone of 
an adjacent battalion, the company commander may as- 
sume that, upon his request, authority to move into these 
zones will be secured by the battalion commander prior to 
the time it becomes necessary to put the plans into effect). 

In repelling possible hostile counterattacks after Davidson 
Hill or Davis Hill has been taken. 
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A DISCUSSION OF FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


When it becomes necessary to employ the reserve com- 
pany, either to further our own attack or to counter hostile 
action, it is usually imperative that it be brought into action 
in the most expeditious manner. This can be done only if 
the possible uses of the reserve company have been visualiz- 
ed, tentative plans drawn up for each possibility, and the 
necessary reconnaissance made to determine the routes by 
which it may be moved most expeditiously to the areas of 
possible employment. 


The battalion commander may, at any time, direct that 
the reserve company commander prepare plans to meet a 
specific contingency that may arise. However, the time 
required to make the essential reconnaissances will ordinari- 
ly make it necessary for the reserve company commander to 
commence, soon after the battalion attack order is issued, 
his visualization of possible missions which may be assigned 
to his company. In this problem, Captain Company I could 
not have issued the instructions for route reconnaissance 
by the left flank connecting group unless he had previously 
visualized the possible employment of his company in an 
envelopment of the hostile right flank. 


In almost any attack situation, the reserve company 
must be prepared to make a passage of lines through a rifle 
company in the attacking echelon, to fill gaps between or 
on the flanks of the leading companies, or to envelop either 
flank of the hostile position. It must also be prepared to re- 
pel any hostile counterattack; in this connection it must be 
remembered that the enemy will probably launch a counter- 
attack in an effort to regain a key terrain feature which 
our forces have seized. The reserve company commander 
must, therefore, determine what are the key terrain features 
in the hostile position in order to decide when it is most 
probable that his company may be employed in repelling 
counterattacks. In the present case, the key terrain features 
are Davidson and Davis Hills. 
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SITUATION, CONTINUED 


By his personal observation, by reconnaissance of the 
terrain made by reconnoitering details of Company I, and 
from information received from the Battalion S-2, Captain 
Company I has ascertained that the woods between Bouton 
Hill and Davis Hill have been cut away and are actually 
as shown on sketches No. 1 and No. 2. (Figures 27 and 28 
respectively ). 











Figure 27.—Sketch No. 1. 
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Figure 28.—Sketch No. 2. 
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FIFTH REQUIREMENT 


Prepare brief plans for the employment of Company I to 
repel hostile counterattacks, after Davis Hill has been taken, 
under the hypothetical situations illustrated on Sketches 1 
and 2 (Figures 27 and 28 respectively). Each plan should 
include— 


What—attack ; or repulse by fire. 


Where—line of departure or area from which to launch 
attack, direction of attack, and objective; or position area 
from which to fire. 


When—how long after orders are received in present 
location of company can attack be launched; or can firing 
positions be occupied. 


How—formation of company for attack; missions of rifle 
platoons; employment of light machine guns and 60-mm 
mortars; or, firing position to be occupied by each rifle pla- 
toon; any special instructions for rifle platoons; firing posi- 
tions and missions of light machine guns and 60-mm mor- 
tars. 


A SOLUTION OF FIFTH REQUIREMENT 


Plan No. 1 (see Sketch No. 1, Figure 27).—To attack the 
hostile counterattacking force in flank. 

Line of departure: The short unimproved road (extended) 
running to the northwest about half way between Bouton 
and Davis Hills. 

Direction of attack: 45° magnetic azimuth. 

Objective: the north nose of Davis Hill. 

Attack can be launched in about 30 minutes after order 
is received at present location of company. (Distance about 
1000 yards for farthest elements; at 53 yards per minute 
(11% mph), travel time will be about 19 minutes; 11 minutes 
needed as minimum for deployment of platoons and other 
preparations. ) 

2d Platoon, with left resting at end of unimproved road 
(line of departure), attack on frontage of 150 yards. 
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3d Platoon attack on left of 2d Platoon on frontage of 
200 yards; envelop hostile flank and rear. 

1st Platoon, follow 3d Platoon, in support, at 200 yards; 
protect left flank; be prepared to continue envelopment. 

Light machine-gun section follow left of 3d Platoon to 
positions on northwest nose of Davis Hill; place oblique 
fire on hostile flank and rear. 

60-mm mortar section follow 2d Platoon and fire on hos- 
tile machine guns supporting hostile counterattack. 

Plan No. 2 (See Sketch No. 2, Figure 28).—To attack the 
counterattacking force in flank after its leading elements 
have crossed First Division Road. 

The attack to be launched from the area of the western 
slope of Ridge X. 

Direction of attack: 45° magnetic azimuth. 

Objective: the high ground in the vicinity of the road 
junction between Ridge X and Davis Hill. 

Attack can be launched in about 30 minutes after order 
is received at present location of company. (Distance about 
1000 yards for farthest elements; at 114 mph, travel time 
will be about 19 minutes; 11 minutes needed as minimum 
for deployment of platoons and other preparations.) 

lst Platoon precede company to the vicinity of woods 
south of First Division Road between Ridge X and Davidson 
Hill, protect the right flank of the company, and assist the 
attack of 3d Platoon. 

3d Platoon, with its right resting on First Division Road, 
attack on frontage of 150 yards, envelop hostile left flank 
and capture high ground vicinity of road junction between 
Ridge X and Davis Hill. 

2d Platoon, in support, follow 3d Platoon at 150 yards, 
prepared to continue envelopment on order. 

Light machine-gun section, from positions on north flank 
of 3d Platoon, place enfilade fire on hostile front of counter- 
attack. 

60-mm mortar section, from positions in rear of 3d Pla- 
toon, fire on hostile machine guns supporting hostile coun- 
terattack, with particular attention to machine guns on 
Davidson Hill attempting to enfilade our attack. 
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A DISCUSSION OF FIFTH REQUIREMENT 


Having determined that hostile counterattacks will prob- 
ably be launched in an effort to regain Davis Hill, when 
we shall have captured it, the reserve company commander 
must estimate the most probable directions from which these 
counterattacks may be made. Those illustrated on Sketches 
1 and 2 appear the most probable, since the enemy will usual- 
ly endeavor to attack us in flank. The company commander 
must then prepare specific plans for the most effective em- 
ployment of his company to meet these probable contingen- 
cies. These plans should include all the items listed under 
what, where, when, and how in the requirement. 


Plan No. 1. 

The decision to attack the counterattacking force in flank 
is made for the following reasons: 

(1) A defense by fire from Bouton and Ebbert Hills would 
not prevent the enemy from recapturing Davis Hill but 
would only limit his advance after he has captured that 
hill. 

(2) A defense by fire by extending the lines of Company 
K on Davis Hill cannot be accomplished before the hostile 
counterattacking force has driven home its attack. 

(3) There are no other locations from which Company 
I can defend by fire and prevent the hostile counterattack- 
ing force from capturing the northern slopes of Davis Hill. 

(4) If the enemy attack is successful, it will recapture 
the northern slopes of Davis Hill, and the only means of 
ejecting him from this position would be by launching an 
attack against his position. 

In repelling the hostile counterattacking force the follow- 
ing factors are desired: 

(1) Surprise. 

(2) A flanking attack against the enemy force. 

The woods west of Davis Hill give an excellent covered 
approach to the probable enemy position. The unimproved 
road running to the northwest midway between Bouton and 
Davis Hills forms an excellent terrain feature as a line of de- 
parture from which an attack may be launched against 
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the flank of an enemy holding the northern slopes of Davis 
Hill. 


The actual attack on the enemy should be launched so as 
to strike his flank at approximately the same time that he 
has captured the northern slopes of Davis Hill. The attack 
should be launched before the enemy has time to effect a 
reorganization or to organize a defense of the northern 
slopes of Davis Hill. 


The plan of attack should include an attack against the 
hostile flank to fix the enemy in position and an attack to 
further envelop his flank and rear. It should provide for a 
strong support prepared to continue the envelopment and 
to protect the exposed left flank of the company. The plan 
should provide fire support to include flanking fire with the 
light machine guns and mortar fire on hostile located auto- 
matic weapons. The 2d Platoon is given the mission of 
launching the attack against the enemy flank to fix him in 
position. In assigning the frontage (150 yards) to this 
platoon, consideration is given to the reduced strength of 
the unit, one squad having been employed on a left flank 
security mission. The 3d Platoon on the left is given the 
mission of enveloping the hostile flank and rear. It attacks 
on a frontage of 200 yards as this platoon is at full 
strength and can launch a strong attack on this frontage. 
The ist Platoon, at approximately full strength, is held in 
support; to be prepared to continue the envelopment with 
a strong attack, to protect the left exposed flank of the 
company, and to block any attack launched by the enemy 
against that exposed flank. Positions are not available 
near the line of departure from which the light machine-gun 
section can place flanking fire on the enemy position, there- 
fore, it is given the mission of following the 3d Platoon 
to positions from which it can place fire on the enemy flank 
and rear. Observation for mortar fire is available on the 
western slopes of Davis Hill, therefore, the mortar section 
is given the mission of taking positions in rear of Company 
K to place fire on located hostile automatic weapons sup- 
porting the hostile counterattack. 
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Plan No. 2. 


The decision to attack the hostile counterattacking force 
in flank is made for the following reasons: 


(1) A defense by fire from Ebbert Hill and Bouton Hill 
will not be successful as the enemy can hold Company I in 
position with a portion of its force and launch an attack on 
the flank and rear of Davis Hill under cover of the draws 
east of Ridge X. 

(2) A defense by fire from a position running generally 
from southeast to northwest on Ridge X will not be success- 
ful since the hostile counterattacking force can easily, by 
a slight change of direction of its support echelon, strike 
Company I in flank and rear. 

(3) First Division Road follows the crest of a ridge. 
The strength of the hostile counterattacking force may be 
considerably greater than that of Company I. Any attempt 
to get in front of the hostile counterattacking force and block 
it by fire must, therefore, be made from a position generally 
parallel to, and slightly southeast of, the First Division Road, 
where adequate fields of fire can be obtained. The enemy, 
if discovered as they debouch from the woods southeast of 
Davis Hill, will be about 900 yards from the First Division 
Road. The position of Company I is over 1000 yards from 
the best. firing positions just southeast of, and parallel to, 
the First Division Road. The best that can be hoped for is 
that the hostile force and Company I would arrive almost 
simultaneously on the southeast slopes of the First Division 
Road ridge, with the advantage in the enemy’s favor as he 
is making a planned attack while Company I will have had 
no opportunity to properly coordinate its fires. 

Therefore, to successfully defeat the hostile counterat- 
tacking force, an attack must be made against the hostile 
force. The plan of attack should include— 

(1) An attack to strike the enemy in the flank with maxi- 
mum protection for the attacking troops on their exposed 
right flank. 

(2) A support to continue the envelopment of the hostile 
attacking echelon. 
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(3) Supporting fires: 

(a) Flanking fire with the light machine guns; and 

(b) Mortar fire on located automatic weapons support- 
ing the hostile attack and on hostile automatic weapons 
firing enfilade fire from Davidson Hill on our attacking 
troops. 


The ist Platoon, at approximately full strength, is given 
the mission of moving to the woods south of the First Divi- 
sion Road to protect the flank and rear of our attacking 
echelon and to block any continuation of the envelopment on 
the part of the enemy. 


The 3d Platoon, at full strength, to attack with its right 
on the First Division Road striking the hostile counterat- 
tacking force in flank after it has crossed the First Division 
Road. The First Division Road is on a ridge line. If the 
enemy force is attacked immediately after crossing the road, 
the fire support from hostile automatic weapons located 
south thereof will be reduced to a minimum. 


The 2d Platoon, in support, to follow the 3d Platoon pre- 
pared to continue the envelopment of the enemy flank and 
rear. A support is desired to throw against the enemy 
after observing his reactions to the initial attack on his 
flank. 


Enfilade fire with light machine guns may be obtained 
from positions on Ridge X on the left of the 3d Platoon; 
therefore, the light machine gun section is ordered to move 
to these positions and place fire on the enemy as its attack 
crosses the First Division Road. The frontage assigned the 
3d Platoon is limited to 150 yards in order that the light 
machine guns may be emplaced far enough to the flank of 
the 3d Platoon to avoid their fire being immediately masked 
by our own advancing riflemen. 


Observation of the east slopes of Davidson Hill are ini- 
tially found on Ridge X. Therefore, the mortars are as- 
signed positions in vicinity of Ridge X to place fire on hos- 
tile automatic weapons supporting the counterattack. 
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Having completed these plans, Captain Company I should 
realize that his company, in its present position, will be too 
far to the rear for prompt employment if either of the pos- 
sible contingencies presented should arise. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


It is now 12:35 PM. Company I is in the reserve location 
(17.9-19.9) initially assigned. 


SIXTH REQUIREMENT 


As Captain Company I, just where would each member 
of your command group (including yourself) be located at 
this time and, briefly, what duties should each be perform- 
ing? 


A SOLUTION OF SIXTH REQUIREMENT 


At 12:35 PM the location and duties of the members of 
the company command group should be such as to assist 
the company commander in carrying out his chief duties 
of maintaining control of his company and keeping himself 
informed of the situation. The necessary division of duties 
might well be as follows: 

Company Commander: with the battalion commander 
at the latter’s observation post, watching the commencement 
of the attack. 

Second-in-Command: with the company, responsible for 
its control, discipline, and concealment. 

lst Sergeant: with the company, assisting the second-in- 
command. 

Communication Sergeant: following Company K, recon- 
noitering routes forward, and keeping company commander 
informed of the situation of Company K and of the location 
of its flanks. 

Orderly: with Captain Company I, acting as messenger. 

Bugler: in charge of company observation post on Ebbert 
Hill, keeping company commander informed of situation to 
the front and on the right flank. 
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Messengers: one at battalion command post; one with 
communication sergeant; one assisting bugler in manning 
observation post; one with company commander. 


A DISCUSSION OF SIXTH REQUIREMENT 


The command group of a rifle company functions under 
the personal direction of the company commander. The 
posts of the personnel of the command group in combat 
dispositions are prescribed by the company commander. 
Their locations and duties should be such as to assist the 
company commander in controlling the company, recon- 
noitering the terrain, and securing information of the enemy, 
the location of adjacent units, and the location of the 
units in the leading echelon. 

The reserve company commander keeps informed of the 
situation by the following means: 

(1) By personal reconnaissance and observation. 

(2) By establishing observation posts. 

(3) By reconnoitering patrols accompanying the lead- 
ing echelon. 

(4) By posting himself, or other officer, with the battalion 
commander or at the battalion command post. 

(5) By messengers with the battalion commander. 

The company commander, or his representative, should 
be located in the vicinity of the battalion commander to be 
available to receive orders for a prompt employment of the 
reserve. 

The second-in-command, in the absence of the company 
commander, should supervise the company in its initial loca- 
tion. 

The first sergeant, in charge of the command group, 
should supervise the operation of the company command 
post and assist the second-in-command in controlling the 
company in its initial position. 

The communication sergeant, trained in reconnaissance, 
should assist the company commander in the supervision of 
reconnaissance. Routes through the woods north of Bouton 
Hill are of primary importance; therefore he is employed in 
this situation to reconnoiter initial routes into this area. 
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The bugler is trained as an observer ; therefore he is locat- 
ed at the company observation post, observing the initial 
advance of the attacking echelon and observing the reactions 
of the enemy to the initial attack. 

The orderly and messengers are located so that they can 
best serve the company commander in the distribution of 
information, instructions, and orders from higher and lower 
echelons. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 2:30 PM, the command post 3d Battalion was displac- 
ing forward to the trail junction (18.9-20.3) southwest of 
Davis Hill. Captain Company I returned to his company 
area (17.9-19.9) after making a personal reconnaissance of 
the front lines. Lieutenant Second-in-Command was at bat- 
talion headquarters. The bugler had just returned from 
the company observation post on Ebbert Hill and reported to 
Captain Company I as follows: “Davidson Hill has been 
captured. I saw men of our battalion almost on top of Davis 
Hill.” 


SEVENTH REQUIREMENT 


As Captain Company I, what action would you take at 
this time? 


A SOLUTION OF SEVENTH REQUIREMENT 


Having selected and reconnoitered a new area (18.6-20.4) 
within supporting distance of the attacking echelon (without 
awaiting specific orders), Captain Company I now notifies 
Major Executive and S-3 at the battalion command post that 
the situation demands a move and requests instructions. 


A DISCUSSION OF SEVENTH REQUIREMENT 


Except in case of emergency, the battalion reserve is mov- 
ed only on the orders of the battalion commander. It is 
moved by bounds from cover to cover so that it will constant- 
ly remain within an area from which it may quickly carry 
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out its probable missions. The company commander of this 
reserve company must, therefore, continually reconnoiter 
new locations in the forward areas, including routes there- 
to, so as to be able, on order, to move his unit without delay 
to an area within supporting distance of the attacking 
echelon. Moreover, when the situation dictates the for- 
ward displacement of the reserve company, it is the duty of 
the commander thereof to bring this fact to the attention 
of the battalion commander and to request his instructions. 

In this situation Company I, upon the capture of Davis 
Hill, will be clearly beyond supporting distance of the at- 
tacking echelon. The gap between the 3d and 2d Battalions, 
as well as the nature of the terrain southeast of Davis Hill, 
indicates the serious danger of enemy counterattack into the 
3d Battalion zone of action. In addition, the possibility of 
being called upon to assist in covering the probable reor- 
ganization of the attacking echelon subsequent to its capture 
of Davis Hill, or of otherwise being committed to action, 
further indicates the prompt forward movement of Com- 
pany I. In the absence of orders from battalion headquar- 
ters, Captain Company I therefore pointed out the facts of 
the situation to, and requested instructions from, Major 
Executive and 8-3. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED 


At 3:30 PM, Captain Company I, accompanied by his com- 
munication sergeant, orderly, bugler, and one messenger, is 
with the battalion commander on Davis Hill. The situation 
as known to him at that time is as follows (See Figure 29 
—Situation Map): 

Company I, with its weapon carriers, is at the location 
shown. 

The enemy force, identified as Companies A and D, Red 
lst Infantry, has been driven from Davis Hill with heavy 
losses and has fallen back, apparently badly disorganized, 
upon Brown Ridge. Reports indicate that the 3d Battal- 
ion is confronted by a force estimated as a Red reserve 
company. Hostile artillery fire has increased in intensity 
and effect. 
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Following the capture of Davis Hill, Companies L and K 
continued the attack, but their advanced elements have been 
stopped along the general line indicated. Heavy machine- 
gun fire is being received from the vicinity of the road 
junction at (19.8-21.2) on Brown Ridge and heavy rifle 
and machine-gun fire from the nose indicated by (4) at 
(19.65-20.90). 

Company M has displaced forward to Davis Hill, from 
which it is firing in support of Companies L and K. 

Regimental headquarters reports that the 8th Infantry 
is in complete possession of Houston Hill, has captured 
Nalle Hill (See Figure 25, General Sketch), and is still ad- 
vancing, but that the exact position of their advance ele- 
ments is unknown. 

The last message received from Lieutenant 2d Platoon 
(in command of the left flank connecting group) arrived 
45 minutes ago. This message reported that the connecting 
group had reached the stream junction 200 yards southwest 
of the junction of Marne and Santa Fe Roads and was in 
contact with both Company K and the 8th Infantry. The 
bearer of this message is now with Company I, at the loca- 
tion shown, but has stated that he has not been beyond the 
stream junction from which he brought the message. Cap- 
tain Company I has just been shown a message from Com- 
pany K stating that all contact with this connecting group 
has been lost for the past half hour and that its present 
where-abouts is unknown. 

At 3:45 PM, Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion issued the 
following order to Captain Company I: 


“You know the situation. It is essential that Brown 
Ridge be captured before dark tonight. I have arranged 
with the 8th Infantry for the movement of your company 
into their area. 


“Move your company without delay to the heads of the 
draws north of Brown Ridge, (See Figure 30, Sketch). At- 
tack and capture the hostile positions on Brown Ridge by 
envelopment from the north. Fire a red-chain parachute 
signal when you launch your attack. 
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“Companies L and K will renew their attacks on your 
signal. Company M will concentrate the bulk of its fire on 
the hostile position near the road junction at (19.8-21.2) 
until your signal is given; it will then shift its fires to the 
high ground indicated by (3) at (19.9-21.0) and the nose 
indicated by (4) at (19.65-20.90). Artillery fire, if secured, 
will also be shifted to the same points on your signal. Fires 
will be shifted from these latter points on a red star cluster 
signal, to be fired at your discretion. 





Figure 30.—Sketch-Route of Co I. 


“I am informed that no smoke will be available prior 
to dark. 
“Any questions? Move out.” 


M.L.—7. 
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EIGHTH REQUIREMENT 


Enumerate, in chronological order, the actions which 
you (as Captain Company I) would take between the time 
you receive this order from the battalion commander and 
the time your company arrives at the heads of the draws 
north of Brown Ridge. 


(NOTE: It will be dark at 6:50 PM) 

State the route by which Company I would proceed from 
its present location (north of Bouton Hill) to the heads of 
the draws north of Brown Ridge. 


Give the exact formation which you would prescribe for 
use by Company I during its movement to the draws north 
of Brown Ridge and the measures, if any, taken to pro- 
tect the company during its occupancy of the new assembly 
area. 


Would you move the company weapon carriers to any 
other locations? If so, give the location and the route by 
which they would be moved. 


A SOLUTION OF EIGHTH REQUIREMENT 


The actions of Captain Company I, in chronological order, 
were as follows: 


Made a hasty study of his map and of the ground as visible 
from Davis Hill. 


Wrote the following message to Lieutenant Second-in- 
Command: “Move the company at once, under cover, to 
wooded draw 500 yards southwest of junction Marne and 
Santa Fe Roads. Communication Sergeant will guide you. 
Await orders there. Move in order; 1st, 2d, Weapons, 3d 
Platoons.” 
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Pointed out to communication sergeant, on the map and 
on the ground, the draw at (19.0-20.9) and directed him to 
return to the company, deliver above message to second-in- 
command, and then guide the company to this draw. 


Accompanied by bugler, orderly, and messenger, moved 
rapidly to the woods just south of the junction of the Marne 
and Santa Fe Roads and proceeded to reconnoiter terrain 
in the vicinity of that road junction. 


Pointed out to bugler the new assembly area (heads of 
draws north of Brown Ridge) to which the company will 
move. Directed bugler, assisted by messenger, to select 
and occupy an observation post at a suitable location in the 
vicinity of the junction of the Marne and Santa Fe roads, 
to plot on his sketch all visible hostile groups and automatic 
weapons on Brown Ridge, and to rejoin the company in the 
new assembly area in one hour. 


Accompanied by orderly, moved rapidly to rear along the 
stream to draw at (19.0-20.9) and rejoined his company. 


Directed Lieutenant Second-in-Command to take com- 
mand of the 2d Platoon. 


Issued orders to the transport corporal covering opera- 
tion of the weapon carriers. 


Personally led company to the new assembly area near the 
heads of the draws north of Brown Ridge. 


The route taken by Company I was as follows: (See Fig- 
ure 30). Under Lieutenant Second-in-Command: in edge 
of woods along west side of Santa Fe Road to draw at (1). 
Under Captain Company I: northwest from draw at (1)— 
across Marne Road west of Houston Hill—due north for 300 
yards—due east to south slopes of Nalle Hill. 
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The formations prescribed for Company I during its 
movement were as follows: 


(1) To draw at (1) (under Lieutenant Second-in-Com- 
mand)—in column of platoons, in order 1st, 2d, Weapons, 
3d Platoons. 


(2) From draw at (1) to point 300 yards north of Marne 
Road—no change in order of march; 1st Platoon advance 
guard, precede company by 200 yards. 


(3) From point 300 yards north of Marne Road to new 
assembly position. 


No change in order of march; uncovered approach march 
conditions apply; Ist Platoon reconnoiter zone 300 yards 
wide astride route of march and on arrival at south slope of 
Nalle Hill protect north and east flanks of assembly area; 
2d Platoon, on arrival at south slope of Nalle Hill, protect 
south flank of assembly area; 3d Platoon, on arrival at south 
slope of Nalle Hill, protect north flank of assembly area, 
relieving elements of 1st Platoon on this mission. 

Weapon carriers to remain in the draw at (1). 


A DISCUSSION OF EIGHTH REQUIREMENT 


From a map study and by observation of the ground from 
Davis Hill, Captain Company I observes two routes over 
which he can take his company to the draws north of Brown 
Ridge. The first route is: through the woods north of Davis 
Hill—vicinity of RJ at (2)—draws north of Brown Ridge. 
Captain Company I cannot determine from Davis Hill 
whether he can conduct his company over this route under 
cover from enemy observation and will have to make a 
reconnaissance of that area. If this route cannot be used 

_he plans a second route as follows: from vicinity of the draw 
at (1) northwest across Marne Road, west of Houston Hill, 
continuing north for about 300 yards—then turning due 
east to the draws north of Brown Ridge. This route, 
although longer, will be defiladed from any enemy position 
on Brown Ridge. 
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To reduce the time necessary to move to the draws north 
of Brown Ridge, Captain Company I directs the communi- 
cation sergeant to return to the company and lead it to 
the draw at (1). From this location he can carry out 
either of the two plans he has selected. 

Captain Company I, accompanied by the bugler, orderly, 
and one messenger, should then reconnoiter the area in 
the vicinity of the RJ at (2). This reconnaissance should 
convince him that he cannot safely move his company by 
the first route. Before leaving this area he should take 
advantage of the opportunity to establish a company ob- 
servation post and commence observation of the hostile 
position. He should then promptly rejoin the company in 
the draw at (1). 

Upon arrival at the company he should issue such in- 
structions as necessary to the weapon carriers and might 
well direct the second-in-command to take command of the 
2d Platoon which is without an officer as leader. He should 
then personally lead his company to the new position over 
the route selected as his second plan. 

In the movement to, and occupation of, the assembly 
position north of Brown Ridge, Captain Company I should 
take definite precautions to avoid being surprised by the 
enemy by directing the necessary security measures during 
the advance. 











CHAPTER 7 


Infantry School Reference Data 


REVISED TO MARCH 31, 1941 





NOTE: The information contained herein is based upon 
Tables of Organization 7-11 to 7-18 inclusive, and 7-117 
October 1, 1940 and Tables of Basic Allowances No. 7, 
November 19, 1940. Certain figures are arbitrarily as- 
sumed, and are based upon experience. These will be used 
in map problems at the Infantry School. In the field, an 
actual knowledge of probable performance of the unit is 
essential in order to arrive at proper figures. 


TABLE 1 


Basic Data on Troop Movements 


Computations regarding troop movements are made 
from the basic data given below. These data have been 
demonstrated by experience to be approximately correct 
as an average for trained troops. In actual practice, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to base computations upon the 
observed performance of the troops involved. 


Foot Troops 


1. Road space.—Foot troops will occupy the same road 
space in formation whether halted or in motion. Allow- 
ances will be made as follows: 

a. In column of fours: 14-yard per man. 

b. In column of threes: 24-yard per man. 

c. In column of twos: l-yard per man. 

d. For the staff of a brigade or regiment: 10 yards—in 
addition to a, b, and c, above. 

e. Distances between battalions: 30 yards—in addition 
to a, b, c, and d, above. 

(191) 
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Motor Columns 


2. Computations regarding motor columns are based 
upon the demonstrated fact that vehicles driving at speeds 
between 10 and 35 miles per hour, both inclusive, and 
spaced at minimum safe-driving distances will pass a given 
point at the rate of 100 vehicles in 8 minutes. 


a. Time length—Based upon the foregoing, the time 
length of any motor column under the conditions stated 
above may be obtained from the formula TL = .08N; TL 
representing the time length and N the number of vehicles 
in the column. From the same formula, if the time length 
of a column is known, the number of vehicles in the column 
may be determined. 


b. Road space.—The road space of a motor column may 
be obtained if its time length and approximate speed are 
known, from the following formula: 


RS = TL xX mph; 
“60 


RS representing the road space, TL the time length, and 
mph the rate in miles per hour. The result will be in miles. 


c. Motors at a halt—Where it is desired to compute the 
road space of a motor column halted and closed up, the fol- 
lowing figures will be used: 


Any car or truck, 2'-ton or less -................... 10 yards 
III sis cisasiacsisiaiheinboselieadiadaaiteabiamsideaintininidle 5 yards 
a a a a 3 yards 


d. In estimating time lengths and road spaces of moving 
motor columns, motorcycles and trailers are ignored,— 
the former because they will usually be used in column 
control, and the latter, because, they are considered a part 
of the vehicle by which they are towed. Where the time 
length of a column includes a fraction of a minute, the next 
higher minute is taken. 
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TABLE 2 
RATES OF MOVEMENT 
a aS o 3 4 FF 
AVERAGE RATES OF MARCH 
(miles per hour) 
UNIT | ACROSS | 
ON ROADS | COUNTRY | 
i Day | Night | Day | Night | 
INFANTRY 
| 7 | | 
Foot Troops j 21%) 2 1% 1 | 
| | 
Tanks (medium—GHQ Tank 25 | 25 (lights) 15 | 5 | 
Battalions) | 10 (no lights) | 
ARTILLERY 
3 | | | 
Horse-drawn 346 3 3 | 2 
| 
Pack (less motor elements) | 3%, 3 : mi es 
Truck-drawn, light and 25 | 25 (lights) | 8 a 
antiaircraft | 10 (no lights) 
Truck-drawn, medium, | 20 | 20 (lights) | 8 5 | 
howitzer | | 10 (no lights) | 
Truck-drawn, heavy | 15 | 15 (lights) | s )} & | 
| 10 (no lights) | 
| 
Tractor-drawn, heavy | 38% 3% 3 | 2 | 
CAVALRY 
| 
Animal Elements , 7 oe 5 4 | 
Mechanized elements of | | | | 
Cavalry Division (less 25 | 25 (lights) | 15 5 
cars, scout) 10 (no lights) | 
Cars, scout 35 «=| «435 (lights) 10 | 5 
as me 10 (no lights) __ 
ARMORED 
| | 
Tanks (light and medium 25 25 (lights) 15 | 5. |Convertible 
units under own power) 10 (no lights) | medium 
| | | tanks 
| | move off 
| | hard sur- 
|face roads 
| on tracks 
a |__ only. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
. | | 
Animal-drawn trains [ 3%| 3 1%| 1 | 
Trucks, ambulances, motorized| 25 | 25 (lights) Bia‘ sz 
units (except medium and 10 (no lights) | | 
heavy artillery) | 
Cars and motorcycles, | 35 35 (lights) et = a 
passenger 10 (no lights) | | 
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TABLE 3 
Lengths of Marches 
1. Infantry regiments or smaller units, on foot, normally 
will march 15 miles per day. 


2. Infantry is capable, however, of making forced 
marches of considerably greater lengths. 


3. The maximum distances that can be covered by well- 
trained troops making a forced march will be assumed to 
be as follows: 


Be ee ND iciinisciciceihctitcsctiiniiernencinicncins 35 miles 
In one 48-hour period -................... biideaaiecans 60 miles 
Be IE ecicicinctitictestsaniitnnietsineneninicecsianns 83 miles 


Forced marches of more than 72 hours duration are not 
considered likely, as it will almost invariably be possible 
to make motor transportation available and thereby effect 
the movement more rapidly and with less drain upon the 
physical capacities of the troops. 

















TABLE 4 
MOVEMENT DATA, INFANTRY REGIMENT, RIFLE 










































































| | Additional 
Normally | Trucks 
ride on Foot | required to 
| | Motors Elements | move foot 
| | | elements | 
| i ;2|;s|4]s|e¢y;7)si] 9] 0) 
;_|#3 
3 - 
gree. se | ia 
i) 2 a Esi3se 
= = S Ze\. 5 
ole /esigig . =2|23 
* le lb] se 1/3 18] = Sg/ fs 
be “ e = = Ss = . * E iio 
= S — = £2 he - = $ 3|\b= 
ia lele]2e|s8/] & |e] s | 82/8. 
: | LZ Za 
= = = : z i - 7 & & ssie z 
ele }/ii]e}|e2|/2/)/2 |e] # | 85/8 
Zz - = } os | se = = a | Ra) F 
| | 
Rifle Co..... 223 2 0 4 5(b)| 6(b)| 208 14 9 | 104 16 
Rifle Plat (54) (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) (54) (4) (3)| (27) (0) 
Weapons Plat............|_ (40)|  (2)| = (0) (4) (0)| (O)} (36); (3)| (2)| (18)| (16) 
Heavy Weapons Co. 211 21 2 85 5(b)| 7(b)| 114 8 5 57 1.68 
Cal .30 MG Plat...........|. (45) (5) (0)| (21) (0) (0) (24) (2) (1)| (12)| (40) 
Cal .50 MG Plat........... (44) (5) (0)! (21) (0) (0) (23) (2) (1)} (12)| (40) 
$i-mm Mort Plat........| (45)| (5) (0)! (43)| 0} | (32) «(| (2): 4B] (40) 
Bn Hq & Hq Det............... | 62 a) 2] 197 o| 0 35 3 2/ 18|] 32 
Total Inf Bn without | 
attachments.................. | 932 31 4 | 114 | 20(b)/25(b)| 773 52 31 | 386 2.48 
Bn Sec T Plat Serv Co...| (18) (9) (1) (38) (0) (0) (25) (2) (1)| (18)! (.72) 
Bn Sec Com Plat Hq Co. | (18) (2) (1) (8) (0) a (10) (1) (1) (5)| (16) 
I (29) (4) (0) (20) | (1) (ad) (0) (8) (1) (1) (4)| (32) 
Total Inf Bn with | | | | | | | 
attachments.................|. 997 46 6; 181 | 0 | 0 816 55 | 33 | 408 | (3.68) 





Hq, Hq Co & Band 
with atchd Chaplains...| 210 21 | 4 72 5(b)| 6(b)| 127 9 5 64 1.68 
Above, less 3 Com Secs...; (156)} (15)| (1)| (48) (5)| (6)| (97)| (7| (4)| (49)| (2.20) 





RE FE sinhtatinrniensinienintviiniis | 185 29 4 174 5(b)| 6(b) 0 0 0 0 | 2.32 
Pf ee (49); (8)| (0)| (49) (0)| (0) (0)| (O)| (0)| (0)| (64) 
BE i ensctveitanninintesnonecciacn 152 43 6 |175(b)| 7(c) 0 |127(b) 9 5 64 | 3.44 


Serv Co, less 3 Bn Secs..| (98); (16)| (3)| (61) (7); (O)| (52)| (4) (2)} (26)| (1.28) 
Serv Co, less 3 Bn 
Secs & Regt! Hq 
& AT Co Geew............... (92)| (12)| (3)| (45) (7)| (0); (40)| (3)| (2)} (20)) (96) 
REESE ree 106 16 1 79 3 0 24 2 1 12 | 1.28 
Med Det, less 3 Bn Secs.| (19); (4)| (1)/ (19) (0); (0) (0); (0); (@)| (@ 32 















































| 
Total, Inf Regt ............... | 3,449 | 202 | 27 852 0 | 0 = | 176*| 105*|1,399 | 16.16 





* Assuming battalions move as units with all attachments. 

(a) See paragraph 2d, Basic Data on Troop Movements, Table 1. 

(b) ——— administrative personnel of all other companies normally move with the Service 

ompany. 

(c) Staff personnel normally move on transportation of Headquarters Company. 

(d) — surgeon normally rides in battalion commander’s command and reconnaissance 
truck. 
Motorcycles with sidecars are being temporarily replaced by 9 solo motorcycles and 18 
trucks, 4-ton, liaison, pending further developments. 


~ 
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TABLE 5 


Loading of Motor Transportation 


1. The tonnage capacity of vehicles is figured as the 
stated capacity of the vehicle in addition to the following: 
the standard equipment of the vehicle, including tools and 
mounted weapons (if any); the weight of any fuel and 
lubricants in the built-in fuel tank and crankcase of the 
vehicle; the vehicle driver and one additional man in the 
front seat. 


2. The weight of personnel traveling on vehicles is 
figured at 200 pounds per man with his individual equip- 
ment. 


3. Carrying capacity of motor vehicles carrying no load 
of material other than individual equipment is figured as 
follows: 


Passenger vehicles...........................-.-------- as stated in their 
description, e.g. 
“5-passenger.” 


Ry PN tiiticicnncionsnccninltassicigalleaenasiaiaiial 5 
EP ERRes oe ee er: 15 
NS: I aie nicnitpsiphsipansnieniiacenininiianteabaal 25 


The above figures should be reduced for trips of over 75 
miles. 
4. The time required for loading and unloading vehicles 
is as follows: 
To load To unload 


Personnel with individual 
Ee 15 min. 10 min. 


Materiel and personnel .................... 30 min. 15 min. 
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5. The time required to prepare the vehicles of an infan- 
try battalion or regiment to begin a coordinated movement 
is assumed to be one hour. This is in addition to the time 
required for distribution of the order (or warning order) 
giving notice of the approaching movement 


6. Drivers should inspect their vehicles at every halt. 
While this inspection should require 15 minutes, it may be 
ignored in figuring time for the start of a motor movement, 
since it will take place concurrently with the loading (or 
unloading) of the transportation. 
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TABLE 6 


Troop Movement by Rail 
(In the Theatre of Operations) 


1. SPEED.—The speed of railway trains will be as- 
sumed to be 20 miles per hour. 


2. LOADING AND UNLOADING.—Three hours will 
be assumed as the time required to load or unload troop 
trains. 


3. CAPACITY OF CARS.—The capacity of commercial 
railway cars used in school problems will be assumed to be 
as follows: 


Coach BoxCar Flat Car 
I a 70 40 — 


Passenger automobiles 


I IED einecteciretdntiistiencemacatins -- -= 2 
I — — 
Trailers, 2/wheeled (loaded) — — 4 
Baggage or freight (tons) ...... — 30 — 


4. For materials necessary to load and secure motor 
transportation for movement by rail, see paragraphs 183- 
188, Chapter 6, FM 25-10. 


5. For installation of the gasoline field range M1937 in 
baggage or box cars, see Circular 56, WD 5-28-40 and Cir- 
cular 63, WD 6-22-40. 


6. For rail movements where commercial passenger 
equipment is used, see ARs 30-930; 30-935; 30-940; 30- 
945; 30-955. 
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TABLE 7 
Time and Space Factors, Tactical 


1. The following arbitrary time and space factors are 
published to ensure uniformity in the solution of map 
problems at the Infantry School. While they are based 
upon experience, it is not to be expected that they can 
invariably be applied in the field under all conceivable con- 
ditions. 

a. Lengths of route columns in combat zone, foot troops 
only. (Formation: column of files on both sides of road 
with 2 yards between individuals; motors, including field 
artillery, moving by bounds in rear.) 


LT ROP 275 yards 
Heavy Weapons Company ............ 175 yards 
Distance between platoons -......... 20 yards 
Distance between companies ...... 50 yards 
Battalion Hq and Hq Det -.......... 35 yards 
Battalion (4 Cos & Hq Det) ........ 1200 yards 
Distance between battalions _...... 100 yards 
ERE AR) A 4050 yards 


(2) Night: (Same formation as day except no distances 
between platoons and companies.) 


FETT OTE 210 yards 
Heavy Weapons Company .......... 115 yards 
al rae 780 yards 
Distance between battalions ....... 10 yards 
| eee itecicbeaenat beaded 2630 yards 


b. The time required to deploy is the time length of the 
column at 114 miles per hour, plus a time distance of one- 
half the maximum frontage of the unit (FM 7-5, pars. 62 
and 98), at 114 miles per hour, plus ten minutes. 

c. The time required to deliver an uncoordinated attack 
by a battalion is the time required to move to attack posi- 
tion by the nearest covered route, plus the time required 
to deploy, plus fifteen minutes to issue orders, plus time 
to issue extra ammunition if this has not already been 
done. (See Table 11.) 
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TABLE 8 
Gasoline and Oil Data 


1. Estimates of gasoline and oil expenditures should be 
made daily in advance by supply officers of infantry regi- 
ments and battalions. They are made in terms of Unit 
Miles (see par. 2, below) but are transmitted to the next 
higher authority (regiment or division) in terms of gal- 
lons. 


2. The Unit Mile is the number of gallons of gasoline 
required to move all of the vehicles of the unit a distance 
of one mile. 


3. It will be assumed that the various vehicles now 
prescribed by Tables of Basic Allowances for the Infantry 
Regiment, Rifle, will travel, on one gallon of gasoline, the 
number of miles indicated below: 


Car, light, 5-passenger sedan ....................................-- 15 
BROCE CNO, WHE GUGBCRE on. nnn...onncccccc.cs...c.cs0e22 e200 22 
Truck, 14-ton weapon carrier or command 

Be III cciticintinsicncictenteshbcnbsicmnicbabbecciaenctad 12 
Truck, 114-ton, cargo, with or without trailer __.._.. 7.8 


*See note (e) to Table 4. 


4. Based upon the assumptions contained in par. 3, above, 
the Unit Mile for the Infantry Regiment, Rifle, and its 
indicated components (with all transportation present) is 
assumed to be as follows: 
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Gallons 
SISTED: TRIN: .sussscnvspsdinsnnsincsdianonschtbieainiliplslesiadiblannoneadiemmaniiaaamaale 16 
SI Te i 1.85 
ko ft RRs eae 42 
Total, Inf Bn, without attachments ..............000....... 2.75 
Bn Sec, Trans Plat, Serv Co .................--cc.cccccc-scs0- 1.20 
a i Ma ely BN OID inc Sisciarsdiclasnsilepsaienrintcdithhnenenariaiea 21 
SE EE TION: sipereinncicitchifitesiicia tiene cpieicieeaaicaipaaiiinapmaiiial 33 
Total, Inf Bn, with attachments ............................ 4.49 
UN OR I I iia ssnciesiistdrencincakleibiasceelghcbliekaeaiionts 2.05 
Hq and Hq Co, less 3 Bn Com Sees ........................ 1.51 
BORNE TID. sicseciciicceseiticaciiciititlelstelssnbathaiainictabietltigildaitasiiaidanilas 4.74 
Serv Co, less 3 Bn Trans Secs ........................-.-------- 1.92 
BE SD citisnnicictininniieeniniadiaanen 2.73 
BE EE sincinsinsnsincistnrnccarttaincenidaisitiiaiaaidiidanacmaeainas 71 
RE IIIT: pein vicina censisinitoinniantaditichcneesninaalanieliaademadaiaan 1.48 
ee ID irsernincrccneiaistiinvniiihaninniniesiablinn 48 


Total, Inf Regt with atchd Med _..............-....-.0... 19.25 
(or 20 gals) 
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5. The number of Unit Miles required for any given 
period may be obtained by the use of the formula given 
below. In the formula, the symbols used have meanings as 
follows: 


UM denotes the requirements in Unit Miles. 


SD denotes the supply distances which is the average 
of the round trip distance, in miles, between each 
supply point to be visited by supply vehicles of the 
unit during the period and the farthest point to 
which the vehicles must transport the supplies. This 
factor is multiplied by .2 for the reason that about 
that percentage of the total vehicles of the unit will, 
normally, be engaged in supply activities. 


MD denotes the distance, in miles, that the unit as a 
whole is expected to be displaced. 


The factor of 10, which is included in the formula, is 
designed to provide for normal everyday activities 
of transportation of the unit in reconnaissance and 
other movement except supply and travel to a new 
location. 


THE FORMULA 
UM = 10 + .28D + MD 


The result, being in Unit Miles, must be changed into 
gallons by multiplying by the proper figure showing the 
number of gallons in the Unit Mile. In actual practice this 
will be obtained by observation and experience of all con- 
cerned. In map problems, the figures given in par. 4, 
above, will be used. 


6. The requirements of lubricating oil, in gallons, are 
obtained by multiplying the requirements of gasoline, in 
gallons, by .03. 


7. Gasoline for kitchens is computed separately on a 
flat basis of 10 gallons per kitchen per day. 
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TABLE 9 








Ammunition with Infantry Regiment 


Note 


In this and in subsequent tables where the infantry 
weapons are mentioned, they will be listed by their com- 
monly accepted names rather than by their complete tech- 
nical names, as indicated below: 


Common Name 


Automatic Pistol 


Rifle, M1 
Rifle, M1903 (or M1917) 


Automatic Rifle, M1918 


Automatic Rifle, M1918A2 


Heavy Machine Gun 


Light Machine Gun 


Antitank Machine Gun 


60-mm Mortar 
8l1-mm Mortar 


Antitank Gun 
or 
37-mm Gun 


Abbreviations 


R Ml 
R M1903 


Auto R 


Auto R 


Hv MG 


LMG 


AT MG 


60-mm Mort 


81-mm Mort 


AT Gun 
or 
37-mm Gun 


Technical Name 


Automatic Pistol, Caliber .45, 
M1911 or M1911A1. 


U.S. Rifle, Caliber .30, M1. 


U.S. Rifle, Caliber .30, M1903 
(or M1917). 


Browning Automatic Rifle, 
Caliber .30, M1918, without 
Bipod. 


Browning Automatic Rifle, 
Caliber .30, M1918A2, with 
Bipod. 


Browning Machine Gun, Caliber 
.30, M1917. 


Browning Machine Gun, Caliber 
.30, M1919A4, Ground. 


Browning Machine Gun, Caliber 
50, HB, M2, Ground. 


60-mm Mortar, M2. 
81-mm Mortar, M1. 


37-mm Gun, Antitank, M3. 


37-mm Gun, Antitank, M3. 








Heavy Machine Gun 


Light Machine Gun 


Antitank Machine Gun 


37-mm Gun 
81-mm Mortar 


60-mm Mortar 
Automatic Pistol 


Automatic Rifle 
In Rifle Sqd (AT Co) 
In Auto R Sqds of R 
Cos equipped with 
M1 Rifle 


In Auto R Sqds of R 
Cos equipped with 
M1903 or M1917 Rifle 

Per gun organically 
assigned to pedestal 


mount (AA on vehicle) 


Rifle, M1 
In the rifle platcon 


In other units 
Rifle, M1903 or M1917 
In the rifle platoon 


In other units 
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Number of rounds PER WEAPON and echelon in 
which carried 





On On | On 
individual) Prime | On Train 
| Armed | Mover Unit of | 
| with | or Am | Am Tn) Higher 
Weapon | Truck Unit 

6750 1500 
3000 2000 1000 
1200 1600 
160 40 100 
100 | 50 150 
60 | 60 100 
21 7 
(A) 200 (B) 820 600 
(C)320 (D) 852 576 
(C)320 (E) 860 540 
(K)200 | 200 
40 (F)192 96 
40 
40 | (G)120 60 
40 


Total 


8250 


6000 


2800 


300 
300 


220 


28 


1620 


1748 


400 


328 


bo 
bo 
i—) 


Remarks 


10% AP; 70% ball 
20% tracer 


(Same % as next 


| above) 


| 100% HE 


tracer; 70% ball 


| above 


| Same % as next 3 





80% AP; 20% 
tracer. 

90% AP; 10% HE 
70% M43; 10% 
M56; 20% M57 


100% ball 


5% AP; 10% 
tracer; 85% ball 





Same % as next 


above 


Same % as next 2 
above 


10% AP; 20% 


Same % as next 


Same % as next 2 
above 


above 
Same % as next 4 
above 
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(A) 80 by the automatic rifleman and 120 by the assistant automatic 
rifleman, all in 20-round magazines. 

(B) 300 to be issued prior to combat—100 to the automatic rifleman 
and 80 to the assistant automatic rifleman in 20-round magazines; 120 to 
the assistant automatic rifleman in 60-round bandoleers; 520 retained in 
ammunition train as a reserve. 

(C) 80 by the automatic rifleman, 120 by the assistant automatic rifle- 
man and each ammunition carrier, all in 20-round magazines; 40 by each 
ammunition carrier in 5- or 8- round clips (see ammunition for the rifle). 

(D) 468 to be issued prior to combat—100 to each automatic rifleman 
and 80 to each assistant automatic rifleman in 20-round magazines; 96 
to each assistant automatic rifleman in 48-round bandoleers; 192 to each 
ammunition carrier in 48-round bandoleers (see ammunition for the M1 
rifle); 384 retained in ammunition train as a reserve. 

(E) 500 to be issued prior to combat—100 to each automatic rifleman, 
80 to each assistant automatic rifleman and each ammunition carrier in 
20-round magazines; 120 to each assistant automatic rifleman and each 
ammunition carrier in 60-round bandoleers. 360 retained in ammunition 
train as a reserve. 

(F) 96 to be issued prior to combat in 48-round bandoleers; 96 retained 
in ammunition train as a reserve. (See ammunition for the Browning Auto- 
matic Rifle.) 

(G) 120 to be issued prior to combat in 60-round bandoleers. 

(H) In mobilization, all ammunition for the Rifle, Ml is packed and 
issued in 8-round clips in 48-round bandoleers in boxes. 

(K) All in magazines. 


TABLE 10 
Ammunition Capacity of Infantry Trucks 
1. The two types of ammunition carrying vehicles avail- 
able within the infantry regiment when carrying no other 
loads will haul, without overload, ammunition of the 
various types in the amounts indicated below: 


Truck, cargo Weapon carrier 


114-ton 14-ton 
Caliber .30, rifle and 
automatic rife ........................ 35,000 11,500 
Caliber .30, machine-gun, 
i PRE Se Ee 37,500 12,500 
Caliber .50, machine-gun, 
RE ees lee 9,000 3,000 
COs MOTE ...........602.00. 810 270 
I TEI i555 ciccanansnasanieatintoniansD 300 100 


37-mm antitank .......................... 600 200 
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TABLE 11 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INFANTRY WEAPONS* 




































































Rate of | Rate of | Effective 
| Fire | Fire Maximum | Radius of 
WEAPON (Rounds _ (Rounds | Maximum | Effective | Burst 
| per | per Range Range | (yards) 
| minute) | minute) | (yards) | (yards) | (Fragmen- 
a | ab a tation) 
| 
Automatic Pistol | 21 10 1,600 50 — 
| rounds | 
} ini2 | 
| seconds | | 
+; Riegenaanneenginaen: | | l 
Rifle, M1903 (or M1917).........................| 10-15 | 10 | 3,450k | 600k — 
| | 5.5001 600k | 
— la : : ! 
Rifle, M1 16-24 16 | 3,450k 600 -- 
| | 5,500 
| 
Automatic Rifle, M1918_................ 100¢ 40 3,450k 600k | 
| | | 5,5001 600l | 
————— — : 
Automatic Rifle, M1918 A2 | 100n | 40 3,450k 600k | -- 
| 150d | 40 5,5001 6001 
: | | | | 
Heavy Machine Gun | 625 | 125 3,450k | 18008 | — 
| 5,500! =| = 3,000jk | 
| | | 4,000j1 | 
| | | 
Light Machine Gun_................... 450 40-60 3,450k | 1,800i | -- 
| 5,5001 3,000] k q 
| 4,000) 1g | 
| | 
Antitank Machine Gun................. 500 | 40-60 | 7,200 1,800ip | — 
4,000) p 
————— ! 
37-mm Gun sini 25 20 12,750 1,800ip | 10m 
| 
60-mm Mortar....... | 80-35 | 1s =| 1,935 —f 15 
| | 
ini... | 30-35 | 18 3,290g —-f 15g 
| 2,655h 30h 
| | 
Hand Grenade, fragmentation.............. | -- — | 50 50 =| ~= «(10-15 
Characteristics of Chemical Mortar 
———— ) | : 
4.2 inch Mortar, Chemical............. ime ot 5 | 2,400 —f _ 





: 
| 
i 
| 
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NOTES 
a. For other than full automatic weapons, personal proficiency is a 


controlling factor. 


b. A variable factor, the time of endurance of which is limited by con- 
struction, heating, and other conditions influencing sustained or prolonged 
performance. 


ce. Semi-automatic. 

d. Automatic. 

e. Machine gun, caliber .30 (1919) A4 tank has same ballistic qualities. 
f. Within limits of maximum range. Observation is a controlling factor. 
g. Light shell. 

h. Heavy shell. 

i. Observed fire, distance varies with visibility. 

j. Indirect fire. 

k. M1906 or M2 ammunition. 

Il. M1 ammunition. 

m. High explosive only. 

n. Reduced rate automatic. 


p. This range has no reference to armor penetration. 


q. Gun not well suited to indirect fire. 


*See note pertaining to nomenclature in Table 9. 
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TABLE 12 
TIME ELEMENTS IN REGIMENTAL SUPPLY 


(In the field under campaign conditions, the following time elements are 
the approximate periods required to perform the work indicated.) 





APN | 
WORK Daylight | Dark 


Distribution of Class-I supplies to regiment by | 





' 
higher echelon at one supply point -.......................... 1 1% hour | 1% hour 
Distribution of Class-I supplies to separate | 
battalion by higher echelon or similar unit ............ % hour | % hour 
Preparation of one day’s Class-I supplies for 
issue at regimental Class-I distributing point........ 1 hour | 1% hours 
| 
Physical distribution by regimental supply agen- | 
cies of one field ration (transfer of loads) to j 
RUIN " cotstnicticounichisliaiedncnasaisdctbostsomadeaniahanasucsiaasll 15 min | 20 min 
| 
Kitchens to be taken off trucks, set up, and 
I I III Siinicihsbicteisdiicisicisrnttieetntnnniosicncienisielaiiasl 15 min | 20 min 
Division of one ration into three meals at kitchens 15 min 20 min 
Kitchens to cook and prepare for serving a hot 
meal, starting with a hot kitchen .......................... 2 hours | 2% hours 
Kitchens to prepare a cold noon meal. The issue 
of this meal to take place usually coincident with | | 
serving of breakfast. (Included in item next | 
BES. ascsccicccniecnasnncmcsetendssicpeigasadcaaeiaissaatioinkisemsnanssntabailitenie | 1 hour | 1% hours 
Serving a hot meal to troops from a kitchen truck 
when majority of men are served at the truck........ 45 min 1 hour 
Serving a hot meal to troops by means of carry- 
ing parties (assuming the kitchen truck not far- 
ther than 1,000 yards in rear of the company)........ 1144 hours 2 hours 
Issue of extra ammunition to a battalion in an 
I REET | 30 min | 40 min 





OTHER TIME ELEMENTS 


To load infantry ammunition vehicles at a division ammunition point............%4 hour 


To load infantry weapons and ammunition carriers at a regimental 
I GE, TIE hnncinciictitntcrpenicceteieereteiinemontimminnioinn % hour 


To unload infantry ammunition train vehicles at positions ~........................ % hour 


Distribution to trucks of gasoline and oil in containers -~............................. %4 hour 
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TABLE 18 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FIELD ARTILLERY 


; — 
MAXIMUM Time to 
| Rate of Fire | Emplace 
Caliber | EFFECTIVE ——_—____—_—_—__——_ |_ in Firing 
| | | | Position 
and RANGES | Rounds per Piece or Change 
| Per Minute from Fir- 
- | ing to 
| Shell | Shrapnel - Pro- | Short | Traveling 
| | longed | Bursts | Position 





























Light  75-mm 8,000 5,500 | 3 | 6 | 3 minutes 
| How, | | 
M-1, | } 
| Pack | 
| | 
75-mm | 8,000 | 5,500 | 3 6 3 minutes 
| How | | | 
| | | | a 
75-mm 7,500 6,500 | 3 6 3 minutes 
Gun | 11,000 
| misosz7 | ab | | | 
| | 
105-mm 10,500 | 6,500 2 | 4 | 3 minutes 
| How, | 
M-1 | 
| | | 
Medium 155-mm | 10,500 | 10,500 1 3 | 5 minutes 
How | 
| | 
Heavy 155-mm | 15,000 14,000 1 3 | 3 hours to 
Gun | 20,000 a | emplace. 
| | | | 1 hour to 
| | | traveling 
| | | position. 
NOTES 


a. Type of shell for this range will be considered available only when a 
definite statement to that effect is included in the situation. 


b. No chemical shell for this range. 
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TABLE 14 
Field Engineering Data 
1. INTRENCHING TOOLS.—Principal items of one bat- 
talion set of intrenching equipment: 
26 Axes 
26 Saws, cross cut, hand 
250 Shovels, D-handled 
125 Picks, mattock 
500 Sandbags 
6 Tape, tracing, rolls, 500 feet per roll 
4 Bars, crow. 
2. INTRENCHMENTS.—«. Rate of excavation for day 
work, single relief. 
DAY WORK, SINGLE RELIEF 
(Using Pioneer Tools, Not Under Harassing Fire) (1) 


























Soil Number of cubie feet oi excavation per man in— 
eo 1 br |2 hrs | hrs |4 hrs | 5 hrs | 6 hrs 7 hes | 8 hrs 
_ Hard (2) 15 | 24 | | 47 54 | 61 67 
Average | 23_-| 37 _| 49 |. 60 1a | st | o 

Light (3) | 30 | 50 | es | so | 94 | 108 | 


121 _| 183 





(1) This table contemplates a rest of 10 minutes every hour after 
the first hour. 


(2) All must be loosened with a pick. Requires 2 picks to 1 shovel. 
(3) Requires little or no picking. Requires 1 pick to 2 shovels. 


b. Excavation requirements (in cubic feet). 
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TABLE OF EXCAVATION 
(In cubic feet) 


Crouching Kneeling Standing 
AREER ERMAN, Ck EY foyer 9 16 20 


Connecting trench: 2 c. f. per linear foot of trench. 


Shallow Standing 


Heavy machine-gun emplacement ............ 60 130 
Light machine-gun emplacement.............. 15 85 
Antitank machine-gun emplacement ........ 75 150 


60-mm Mortar emplacement (men squat) 60 — 


al ks a Tk _— 200 


NOTE.—The new 37-mm gun will be fired from sight 
defilade positions whenever possible. Automatic rifles are 
habitually used in trenches or foxholes. 


3. OBSTACLES.—Barbed wire entanglements. 


a. Double apron fence: Standard fence: Standard for 
tactical obstacle. A 10-man wiring party can erect 50 
yards in 30 minutes. 


b. 4 strand fence: Classed as protective wiring. An 
8-man wiring party can erect 100 yards in 30 minutes. 


c. A 16-man carrying party is needed for an average 
carry of 800 yards. Carrying party should be increased or 
decreased in proportion if average carry is more or less 
than 800 yards. 


d. For wiring at night, increase time required by 50 per 
cent. 


4. CLEARING FIELDS OF FIRE.—Light clearing 
requires one man-hour per 200 square yards. 
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TABLE 15 
Loading Engineer Assault Boats 
BASIC DATA 


A method of loading engineer assault boats for a river 
crossing may be determined from the following basic data 
which give the capacity of the present standard engineer 
assault boat for any unit of the infantry regiment, with its 
equipment. 


The capacity loads listed are in addition to the two engi- 
neer soldiers who assist in paddling the loaded boat, and 
who remain with the boat to take it back across the stream 
for additional loads. 


An assault boat will safely transport any one of the 
loads listed below: 


9 men with individual weapons and equipment. 


8 men with one light machine gun and 20 boxes of am- 
munition (5,000 rounds). 


8 men with one heavy machine gun and 13 boxes of am- 
munition (3,250 rounds). 


8 men with one .50 caliber machine gun and 4 boxes of 
ammunition (400 rounds). 


7 men and the equipment of the advance echelon of a 
battalion communication section. 


7 men and one 81-mm mortar with 50 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. 


7 men and one 60-mm mortar with 150 rounds of am- 
munition. 


The 37-mm gun is too heavy and bulky to be transported 
in an assault boat. It must be ferried across on a ponton, 
raft, or some similar type of transportation, or cross on a 
bridge. 
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TABLE 16 
TYPICAL LOADING INFANTRY RIFLE COMPANY IN ASSAULT BOATS 





| 
| 


























| | 
Unit | Strength Loading Boats | No. of 
Required | Passengers*| Capacity 
| 
Fwd Ech | 20s 8 EM Co Hq (10) plus 3 run- 2 | 13 | 18 
Co Hq ners R Plats | | 
| | | | 
| | 
Rifle Platoon 10 53 EM | Plat Hq (10) (less 1 3 21 | 27 
| runner) plus 1 R Sqd | 
| | | 
| 
| 1 Sqd plus % AR Sad | 2 | 16 18 
| 1RSqdpus%ARSa@ | 2 | 6 | 18 
a Ne (rE . A 
| 
2 R Plats 20s 106EM | Each loaded as above | 14 | 106 | 126 
ioe |. | 
Weapons Plat | 10 39EM T Corp & 2 chauffeurs | | | 
do not cross on boats | 
| | 
LMG Sec: | 
2 LMGs w/am & 1 | 8 | 8 
8 EM 
Sec Hq plus 2 EM 1 8 8 


fr Plat Hq plus 
2 am carriers 


60-mm Mortar Sec: 
Sec Hq plus 2 fr Plat | 3 | 21 21 
Hq plus 3 Sqds (15) | 
plus 3 mortars & | | 

450 rounds of am | | 

| 
| 








| | 
Total R Co 60s 217EM | 28 209¢ | 245%* 














* Exclusive of boat crews. 


t Rear echelon personnel (11 EM) and transport personnel of Weapons 
Platoon do not cross in assault boats. 


** Extra passenger space is available for 1st aid men. 
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ASSAULT BOATS 


Number of assault boats required to transport various 


elements of the infantry battalion 


Number of Assault 


UNIT Boats Required 
BIE ai: css ard Bicdamastabenscacemaaaedememinaedeneaasts 1.3 
SII ‘onsia1,scacepeaisnmaapaihsaabiadebesebasaminasebmauiaiial 1.0 
60-mm mortar squad _..... uihidiiesaliabncaianisiéss 1.0 
8 pnsiiadbittidiatiaads 7 
Forward echelon (rifle company) -................... 2 
EET eee oe eee 5 
Ee aa ee ee 28 
Hv MG squad or AT MG squad _......-.. 1 
PEE eee 1 
Heavy weapons company ......................----.------- 17 
Battalion Hq (fwd echelon) ...........-...-..--.-. 4 
Infantry battalion, rifle _..... senecneabidinnnmaaiidiaain 105 











{ 
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TABLE 17 


Time Factors Involved in Message Transmission 


MESSAGE CENTER.—Handling other than by code clerk: 
Maximum time permitted—2 minutes. 


Cryptographing and decryptographing (one man 
working alone) : 


Cipher device or code Groups per minute 
SE SIN IIIS Sivvcorisnensiccneiiibestianniiiniiansmacadiins 1 
I, SII SIE sisccisaivierinotnsnsbisnitinenanittabeeseibalaaliéced 3 
Air-Ground Liaison Code .................-...........------.-++- 3 
Transmission (including acknowledgement of receipt) 
by operator: 
Means Rate of Speed* 
Telegraph (TG-5 or TG-5A) _........ 30 messages per hour 
TROGROORIOTOIIR — ...2.nnnnsccceccseces.s. 15-20 messages per hour 
Radiotelephone ............................ 10-15 messages per hour 
BENIIIIID: sereenasnscsiisstubinseeciniaspaceneiinaaeababctotan 10 messages per hour 


(not available at present) 
EN reannaeNae Serer rrar Es 30 code groups per hour 


*A message is assumed to comprise 10 cipher or code 
groups or ten words of clear text with address and signa- 
ture. 


Transmission by messenger : 


Kind Rate of Travel* 
III sn. scsciunesenccteinteistehssniagiaasiteciiniasiinitias 3-5 miles per hour 
Motor and motorcycle -....................... 25-40 miles per hour 


*These rates apply when not affected by traffic restrictions. 
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TABLE 18 
WIRE NET IN ATTACK FOR INFANTRY REGIMENT 
SUPPORTED BY BATTALION OF LIGHT ARTILLERY 
(WITH MODIFICATIONS INDICATED TO ADAPT TO 
THE DEFENSE) 


TO ADJACENT 
BATTALION 


INFANTRY WIRE SYSTEM 
INFANTRY ADDITIONAL WIRE FOR DEFENSE 


— —— —— ARTILLERY WIRE SYSTEM 
NOTE: TO ADAPT THE ATTACK WIRE NET TO A DEFENSIVE 
SITUATION, LATERAL LINES ARE NORMALLY LAID AS 
'NDICATED BY THE DOTTED LINES. ALSO ONE ADDITIONAL 
LINE IS USUALLY LAID FROM REGIMENT TO EACH FRONT= 
LINE BATTALION. IN A STABILIZED SITUATION BATTALIONS 
MAY LAY WIRE TO THE FRONT“LINE COMPANIES. 


eS. THE USE OF SOUND POWER TELEPHONE HANDSETS 


WITH LIGHT WIRE WILL DEPEND ON CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(NO WIRE) 


TO ADJACENT ~€ 
REGIMENTS 


_---- > TO ADJACENT 
REGIMENT 


TO DIVISION y TO DIVISION ARTILLERY 
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THE MAILING LIST 
NOTES 


(Table 19) 


1. a. Two radio sets SCR-195 (voice) are allotted to each 
infantry regimental headquarters and two to each infantry 
battalion. Their use will depend upon the desires of the 
commander, the nature of the tactical operation, and the 
terrain. They may be used for communication as follows: 


(1) On the march.—Between commanders and security 
or reconnaissance detachments, between units of a column, 
and between parallel columns. 


(2) During the development and deployment.—Between 
regiment and battalions, between a commander on recon- 
naissance and his command post, between commanders 
and reconnaissance or security detachments, and between 
a leading battalion commander and the commanders of his 
leading companies. 


(3) During the attack or defense -——Between battalions 
and companies, between the commander on reconnaissance 
and his command post, between commanders and recon- 
naissance or security detachments, and between regiment 
and battalions. 


b. The SCR-195 sets of each antitank company (Regi- 
mental or Antitank Bn) may be employed to provide chan- 
nels of communication between the company commander 
and each platoon leader, or between the company com- 
mander and a _ security detachment, a reconnaissance 
detachment, or his second-in-command. 
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2. a. The employment of the vehicular radio sets SCR- 
245 will vary with the desires of the commander, the tacti- 
cal situation, and orders from higher headquarters. The 
Antitank Company set may be employed in an antitank 
warning net if prescribed. Otherwise it may be used as 
the regimental commander sees fit. The use of the SCR- 
245 radio set must be considered flexible. The two organic 
radio sets SCR-245 may be used for communication as 
indicated below: 


(1) Between the regimental command post and the rear 
echelon or trains. 


(2) Between the regimental command post and adjacent 
units and the division command post. 


(3) Between the regimental command post and distant 
reconnaissance or security detachments. 


(4) Between the regimental command post and an obser- 
vation plane or supporting artillery. 


(5) Between the regimental command post and any unit 
of the regiment, e.g. the Antitank Company, or a battalion 
making an envelopment. 


The division signal company may furnish one additional 
SCR-245 to the regiment, particularly on the march, which 
will permit greater flexibility in the use of the two organic 
regimental sets. 


b. The radio sets SCR-245 in the Antitank Battalion 
may be employed to provide communication— 


1) Between the battalion commander and each of his 
company commanders. 


(2) Between the battalion commander and any recon- 
naissance or security detachments, or any other special 
assignment. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Supply 


(AN INFANTRY SCHOOL TEACHING) 
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TABLE III 
Detailed Organization of Supply Services within the 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. SUPPLY MISSION.—The mission of military supply 
is to make available to all units the supplies which they re- 
quire, in adequate quantity, and by the time they are re- 
quired. 

(221) 
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2. PRINCIPLES.—The principles governing the organi- 
zation and operation of military supply are designed to en- 
sure the following: 

a. That combat units continue to function efficiently, re- 
gardless ofthe radical and unexpected changes frequently 
incident to active operations. This requires flexibility, 
mobility, and elasticity. These are all promoted by disposi- 
tion of supplies in depth and by keeping to the greatest ex- 
tent practicable supply transportation fully loaded. 

b. That troops are not encumbered with unnecessary sup- 
plies. To this end allowances are, as a rule, held to the 
minimum deemed necessary to initiate and sustain combat 
until replenishment from the rear can become effective. 

c. That combat troops are relieved of most of the admin- 
istrative details connected with supply. In furtherance of 
this object, requisitions are generally dispensed with, and 
commanders are made responsible for making needed sup- 
plies available to subordinate units. 


3. CLASSIFICATION OF SUPPLIES.—For simplicity 
and convenience of administration, supplies required by 
troops are divided into five classes, defined below: 


Class I.—Those articles which are consumed at an 
approximately uniform daily rate, irrespective of combat 
operations or terrain, and which do not necessitate special 
adaptation to meet individual requirements; such as rations 
and forage. 


Class I].—Those authorized articles for which allow- 
ances are established by Tables of Organization and Tables 
of Basic Allowances; such as clothing, gas masks, arms, 
trucks, radios, tools, and instruments. 


Class III].—Engine fuels and lubricants, including 
gasoline for all vehicles and aircraft, diesel oil, fuel oil, and 
coal. 


Class I1V.—Those articles of supply which are not 
covered in Tables of Basic Allowances and the demands for 
which are directly related to the operations contemplated 
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or in progress (except for articles in Classes III and V) ; 
such as fortification materials, construction materials, and 
machinery. 


Class V.—Ammunition, pyrotechnics, antitank mines, 
and chemicals. 


4. DEFINITIONS.—The following terms are important 
in supply: 


a. Credit.—An allocation of a definite quantity of supplies 
which is placed at the disposal of the commander of an or- 
ganization for a prescribed period of time. In effect, the 
establishment of a credit is tantamount to a prior approval 
of a requisition and thereby makes supplies available with- 
out loss of time incident to administrative action. (Par- 
ticularly applicable to Class V supplies.) 


b. Daily Telegram.—A telegram dispatched daily to Army 
G-4 by divisions and larger units giving the unit’s situation 
as regards supplies. A strength report is included. The 
telegram is the basis on which Class I and other supplies to 
be forwarded on the daily train are computed. 


ce. Daily Train.—The train arriving daily at a railhead 
with supplies for troops which the railhead serves. 


d. Distributing Point.—A place other than a depot or 
railhead where supplies are issued to regiments and smaller 
units. Distributing points are designated by the Class of 
Supplies therein; and by the identity of the unit establishing 
them; for example, “Class I Distributing Point, 1st Divi- 
sion,” or “Ammunition Distributing Point, 1st Infantry.” 


e. Dump.—A temporary stockage of supplies established 
by a corps, division, or smaller unit. When supplies are or- 
dered issued from dumps, the latter become distributing 
points. Dumps are designated by the identity of the unit 
establishing them and by the class of supplies therein; 
svch as. ‘st 'nfentry Ammunition Dump” or “1st Division 
Class I Supply Dump.” 
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f. Extra Ammunition —Ammunition issued prior to com- 
bat to supplement that carried by the soldier. It consists of 
all or a part of the rifle and automatic rifle ammunition car- 
ried on the ammunition train. Any ammunition not issued 
remains as a reserve. 


g. Railhead. (Truckhead, Navigation Head).—A supply 
point where loads are transferred from the designated type 
of transportation. For example, “Class I Railhead, 1st Divi- 
sion ;” “Gasoline and Oil Railhead ;” “Ammunition Railhead, 
lst and 2d Divisions.” 


h. Train Bivowac.—An area where trains are temporarily 
parked, and from which they operate. (par. 13-b below.) 


5. CHANNELS OF SUPPLY.—The channels of supply 
within a division which does not include infantry brigades 
follow the chain of command both for requisition and for 
distribution. Headquarters of infantry brigades are not 
a part of the chain of supply, however, except for brigade 
headquarters companies. That is, infantry regiments be- 
longing to a brigade requisition directly upon division and 
draw their supplies directly from division establishments. 


INFANTRY MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


6. GENERAL.—All motor transportation within the in- 
fantry regiment is included in the following two classifica- 
tions: 

a. Company Vehicles. 

b. Regimental Trains. 


Both classes include all operating and accompanying per- 
sonnel. 


7. COMPANY VEHICLES.—a. Definiton.—Company ve- 
hicles include all those assigned to any company or detach- 
ment and intended primarily for command, communication, 
or tactical purposes. Examples are command cars, com- 
munication trucks, and weapon carriers. 
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b. Command and Operation —Company vehicles are com- 
manded by the company or detachment commander and op- 
erated by company or detachment personnel. They are nor- 
mally kept as close to the unit they are intended to serve as 
tactical conditions will permit. 


8. TRAINS.—a. Definition.—Trains include that portion 
of the transportation of a unit which operates under the 
immediate orders of the unit commander for purposes of 
supply, evacuation, and maintenance. 


b. Assignment, Control, and Operation.—The train ve- 
hicles of an infantry regiment are all assigned to the Ser- 
vice Company and the Medical Detachment. They are op- 
erated by personnel of these units and controlled by the regi- 
mental commander or by subordinates to whom he may 
release portions of them. 


c. Designation.—Trains are designated in two ways, as 
follows: 

(1) By units; as “1st Infantry Train” or “Train 1st Bat- 
talion 1st Infantry.” Such designation refers to all trains 
of the unit concerned. 

(2) By unit and function; as, “Ammunition train Ist 
Infantry ;” or “Kitchen and baggage train Ist Battalion 
1st Infantry.” 


INFANTRY REGIMENTAL TRAINS 





9. COMPOSITION. 
include the following: 


The trains of an infantry regiment 


a. The ammunition train. 

b. The kitchen and baggage train. 

c. The medical train. 

d. Maintenance section, Service Company. 


(See pars. 14 to 17, inclusive, and paragraph 23e.) 
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10. THE AMMUNITION TRAIN.—. General. — The 
ammunition train normally transports ammunition for all 
companies of the regiment in quantities estimated to be 
sufficient to permit the weapons of those companies to con- 
tinue in action until replenishment of ammunition supply 
from the rear can begin to become effective. All vehicles are 
assigned to the Service Company and are operated by the 
Service Company personnel. The ammunition train, in com- 
bat, is commanded by the regimental munitions officer, ex- 
cept those portions which are released to subordinate units. 


b. Suballotment to Units.—A proportional part of the 
regimental ammunition train is normally allotted to each 
of the three battalions and to the Antitank Company. These 
vehicles should be released to control of subordinate units 
sufficiently in advance of action to permit issue of extra 
ammunition before deployment. 


11. THE KITCHEN AND BAGGAGE TRAIN.—«. The 
regimental kitchen and baggage train transports rations, 
kitchen equipment, and certain other impedimenta necessary 
to operation in the field for all units of the regiment. All 
vehicles are assigned to the Service Company and operated 
by Service Company personnel. Kitchen vehicles are usu- 
ally accompanied by kitchen personnel from the companies 
the vehicles are intended to serve. 


b. Suballotment to Units.—The kitchen and baggage train 
normally consists of three equal battalion trains, and the 
kitchen and baggage vehicles of companies not belonging to 
battalions. The kitchen and baggage vehicles of the Service 
Company are assigned to the company headquarters but 
normally operate with and as a part of the train. No kitch- 
en facilities are prescribed for the regimental medical de- 
tachment or for battalion headquarters detachments. Their 
members, therefore, must be attached for rations to con- 
venient units of the regiment. The kitchen and baggage 
train usually operates and bivouacs under regimental con- 
trol and under command of the regimental transportation 
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officer (the commander of the transportation platoon of the 
Service Company). Appropriate portions are released to 
subordinate units for specific periods and for the perfor- 
mance of specific services only. 


12. MEDICAL TRAIN.—a. General.—The medical train 
transports medical supplies and certain medical personnel. 


b. Suballotment to Units.—The medical train is normally 
subdivided into a headquarters section and three equal bat- 
talion sections. The battalion sections should be released to 
battalion control in time to permit setting up of aid stations 
by the time the battalions enter combat. 


13. REQUIREMENT'S FOR BIVOUAC.—a. Company Ve- 
hicles.—In offensive situations, company vehicles habitually 
remain as near as practicable to the unit they are intended 
to serve. They are frequently withdrawn from a defensive 
position, however, and should then be bivouacked in close 
proximity to the regimental trains to facilitate protection 
and supply. 


b. Regimental Trains.—The following characteristics are 
desirable for train bivouac areas: 


(1) Out of probable areas of effective hostile light ar- 
tillery fire. 

(2) Near a road suitable for vehicles and offering access 
both to forward troop locations and to the rear. 

(3) Concealed from hostile air and ground observation. 

(4) Easily defended against air and mechanized attack. 

(5) Causing no interference with friendly troop move- 
ments. 

(6) Containing buildings which can be used for tempo- 
rary storage and for shelter. 

(7) Containing water for kitchen use, and, with certain 
types of kitchen equipment, also containing fuel. 

(8) Located forward of any terrain feature that may be- 
come impassable for motor transportation. 

(9) Sufficiently large to accommodate all activities. 
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MOTOR MAINTENANCE 


14. GENERAL.—The army system of motor maintenance 
is based on— 

a. Scheduled preventive maintenance operations. 

b. Unit replacements and repairs. 

c. Systematic inspections for detection and correction of 
incipient causes of vehicle casualties before they occur. 


15. ECHELONS OF MAINTENANCE.—There are four 
echelons of maintenance, listed and defined below: 

a. First Echelon.—First echelon maintenance is driver’s 
maintenance. It covers the simple operations that can be 
trusted to the skill of the average driver, using tools and 
supplies available on the vehicle. 

b. Second Echelon.—Second echelon maintenance includes 
all that performed by the using arms and services except 
first echelon maintenance. It includes, specifically, minor 
repairs, unit replacements, and certain types of inspections. 
In infantry regiments, it is performed by the maintenance 
section of the transportation platoon of the Service Com- 
pany. 

c. Third Echelon.—Third echelon maintenance is that us- 
ually performed in the field by quartermaster and ordnance 
personnel and which is beyond the capabilities of the using 
troops. 

d. Fourth Echelon.—Fourth echelon maintenance is the 
more extended work usually performed in rear areas by 
quartermaster and ordnance personnel. 


16. ELEMENTS OF MAINTENANCE.—Four elements 
are essential to maintenance functions: personnel, equip- 
ment, supplies, and time. The work to be performed in the 
four echelons listed in paragraph 15, above, is limited by re- 
strictions of one or more of these elements. 


17. REFERENCE.—For further details of the plan and 
operation of maintenance within the infantry regiment see 
Chapter 5, FM 25-10 (Motor Transport). 
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THE REGIMENTAL SERVICE COMPANY 
(See Figure 33.) 


18 PURPOSE.—tThe supply mission of the regimental 
Service Company is to supply all units of the regiment, 
furnishing the necessary transportation and personnel. 


19. COMBAT ACTIVITIES.—In combat, the Service 
Company establishes the train bivouac and operates the 
following activities: 

Supply officer’s office. 

Reception and distribution of all supplies. 
Second echelon motor maintenance. 
Regimental ammunition distributing point. 
Personnel office. 


20. COMPANY HEADQUARTERS.—tThe mission of 
Service Company headquarters is to assist the company com- 
mander in the interior administration of the company. 


21. REGIMENTAL HEADQUARTERS PLATOON.—a. 
Staff Section.—The staff section performs all routine ad- 
ministrative and personnel work of the regiment other than 
supply. The section, less command post personnel, operates 
under the supervision of the personnel adjutant. The com- 
pany clerks of all companies are grouped under his super- 
vision in the rear echelon. 


b. Supply Section.—The supply section provides the per- 
sonnel for supervising the reception and distribution of all 
classes of supplies for the regiment, and for keeping the 
necessary supply records. 


22. TRANSPORTATION PLATOON.—The transporta- 
tion platoon, commanded by a first lieutenant, consists of a 
platoon headquarters, three battalion sections, a regimental 
headquarters company section, antitank company section, 
and a maintenance section. The platoon headquarters con- 
tains personnel and transportation for purposes of admin- 
istration within the platoon. The battalion and company 
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SERVICE COMPANY 


t/o 7-13 
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tet 


1 Maj, Regt! Sup 0, 
Regt 
Sup Serv if2a 343 
ee 


me— “DJ =< 














1 Sgt, Mess-R 
1 Sec Sup-R 1 Capt, Per Adj 1 Capt, Mun O 
1 Corp. Co clerk-B + 
1 Armorer-artificer-R 44, ly tT 
: m- 
——— Gea-R 2 Stf Sets, Color-P Priva 
“ooks- 1 Stf Sgt, Stenog-P 
—- 1 Set. clerk, Hark [oe ee 
+ S tleo-R 1 Sgt, clerk, mail-R 1 Clerk, stock-R 
: Orde: + 1 Corp, clerk, Hq-R 2 Msgrs-R 
Basic 3 Corps, clerk, mail-R 3 Basic-R 
2 Chauffeurs-R 1 Corp, Asst to Ch-R 
2 Mtelts-R Privates 
4 Clerks, Hq-R 
2 Magrs-R 
2 Basic-R 
(e) TRANSPORTATION 
AT Co Plat Hq 
Coq See T Plat Ist Bn Sec 
bls ; i 1 Tir, I-ton, cargo | (f) 1 Mtel w/se eens ba — 
cargo , 1 Trk, 1'-ton, (d) 1 Trk, '-ton, (f) 1 Mtel w se 
' cargo, Am Comd & Ren 4 
1 Trk, 1'.-ton, 4 Tirs, I-ton, 
cargo, Ki & 1 Trk, 4K cargo 
baggage i ree, (b) 5 Trks, 1!9-ton 
(4) 1 Trk. ',-ton, cargo, Ki & 
Comd & Ren bagxage 




















(a) Includes a shop group of six mechanics and four mobile crews of two 
mechanics with a '.-ton truck for each crew. 

(b) Two rifles, Auto, Browning, Cal. 30, MI9ISA2, provided for antiair- 
craft defense. 

(c) Ne chauffeurs provided, trucks driven by mechanics. 

(d) With front d power-operated winch. 

(e) Effective Oct. 1, 1941, truck, I'y-ton, cargo, will be added for 
transportation of one infantry set of entrenching tools. 
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5 Chauffeurs-R 
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cargo, cargo, Ai lat 
(f) 1 Mtel w = id Mtel w/ = : Farha 1 «) ws rks, 
4 Tirs, I-ton, = 1-ton, Ki & 1-ton W 
= bares carriers 
(b) 5 Trks, 1'4-ton (b)5 Trks, 11y-ton 
cargo, Ki & cargo, Ki & 
baggage 

















The 27 motorcycles, with sidecar, of the Infantry Regiment 
are being temporarily replaced by 9 solo motorcycles and 
18 trucks, '!,-ton, liaison, pending further developments. 
The allotments to subordinate units is not available at the 
present time. 











FIGURE 33.—Service Company. 
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sections contain all the transportation and operating per- 
sonnel allotted to these units from the regimental train. Each 
battalion section operates under a lieutenant who is the 
battalion supply officer (S-4). The maintenance section 
operates under the maintenance officer in the performance 
of second echelon maintenance. 


REGIMENTAL ORGANIZATION FOR SUPPLY 


23. GENERAL.—a. The regimental staff officer for sup- 
ply (S-4) is responsible to the regimental commander for 
the proper functioning of the supply system in accordance 
with whatever tactical and supply plans are adopted. He is 
responsible for formulating a supply plan for the regiment 
as a whole and for the supervision and coordination, under 
the direction of the regimental commander, of the supply 
work of the subordinate units in accordance with the sup- 
ply plan approved by the regimental commander. S-4 is 
charged specifically with the supervision of: (1) the recep- 
tion and distribution of all supplies, (2) evacuation, (3) 
traffic, (4) maintenance, and (5) the preparation and distri- 
bution of administrative instructions and orders. He ac- 
complishes his tasks by exercise of control over the Service 
Company and through the regimental commander’s admin- 
istrative instructions to the command, In combat, his sphere 
of activity includes the entire regimental area. His staff 
duties require him to be in constant touch with the regiment- 
al command post, and to keep informed of the tactical 
situation. He must also keep in touch with the Service 
Company, where all of the supply office personnel is located. 
In addition, he must inspect administrative and supply in- 
stallations throughout the area. He has close relations with 
the division G-4, with division special staff officers, with 
other members of the regimental staff, with the battalion 
staffs, and with the commanders of Headquarters and Anti- 
tank Companies. His relationship to the administration of 
the Service Company is similar to that of a battalion com- 
mander in respect to a company of his battalion. 
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b. The principal agent of the regimental supply officer is 
the commander of the Service Company, who is charged with 
the execution of approved supply plans. He assigns to his 
subordinate officers and to the subdivisions of his company 
their detailed administrative tasks. 


c. The commander of the transportation platoon of the 
Service Company is the principal assistant of the Service 
Company commander for the planning and supervision of 
the use of the supply transportation of the regiment. He 
acts as regimental motor transport officer. In addition to 
his transport duties he may be charged with the execution 
of certain other details of approved supply plans. 


d. The munitions officer, under the direction of the regi- 
mental S-4, is charged with procuring and distributing 
Class V supplies to the battalions and other combat units 
of the regiment. He establishes the regimental ammuni- 
tion distributing point and supervises the operation of the 
regimental ammunition supply system in accordance with 
the approved plan. 


e. The maintenance officer commands the maintenance 
section of the transportation platoon. He is responsible 
for second echelon maintenance for all vehicles of the regi- 
ment. In discharging this responsibility he utilizes the shop 
maintenance crew and the four mobile maintenance crews of 
the maintenance section. 


f. The relation of the battalion supply officers (S-4’s) to 
their respective battalion commanders is similar to that of 
the regimental supply officer to the regimental commander, 
but the spheres of activity and means of the battalion S-4’s 
are much more limited. They ascertain the supply require- 
ments of their battalions and attached units by keeping 
continually informed of the state of supply through personal 
contact. They meet these requirements by judicious em- 
ployment of the means available—personnel, transportation, 
and supplies. The commanding officers of the companies 
not assigned to battalions perform the supply functions for 
their units. 
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g. The battalion transport officers have an incidental 
place in the organization for supply, growing out of their 
responsibility for and control of company weapon carriers 
in rear of the off-carrier position. (See par. 32a (2)). 
They are in charge of company weapon carriers when as- 
sembled under battalion control. In the process of ammuni- 
tion supply, battalion transport officers control the company 
carriers from the time the latter leave the companies until 
they pass to control of the battalion S-4 at the battalion am- 
munition distributing point, and, on their return therefrom, 
until they revert again to control of their respective com- 
manders. When company carriers are under control of 
battalion transport officers during combat, the transport of- 
ficers have the duty of conducting constant reconnaissance 
in the forward area, and reconnaissance of routes for the 
movement of carriers forward to their units. They return 
the carriers to rifle and heavy weapons-company (or pla- 
toon) control whenever the situation ard terrain permit. 
With the close approach of the attacking echelon to its ob- 
jective, battalion transport officers send forward any car- 
riers under their control to the most advanced positions 
permitted by the situation and the terrain. 


h. The company commander of each company within a 
battalion has a still more restricted but none the less im- 
portant sphere of supply responsibility. With the company 
vehicles and the assistance of the regimental train, he ac- 
complishes the supply of his unit. He is assisted in this 
work by supply and mess personnel of the company. 


i. The organization of the supply service of the regiment 
may be divided into three echelons corresponding to the 
three spheres of responsibility discussed above, namely: 


(1) Regimental supply service. 
(2) Battalion supply services. 
(3) Company supply services. 


(For details of organization see Table III.) 
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SUPPLY OPERATIONS WITHIN THE REGIMENT 


24. PRINCIPLES OF REGIMENTAL SUPPLY.— 
Among the principles underlying the operation of the regi- 
mental supply service are the following: 

a. Requisitions may emanate from any element of the com- 
mand at any time and may be in any form—oral, telephoned 
or written message, or an empty ammunition truck. Requi- 
sitions must be honored whenever possible. 

b. An organization is responsible for the supply of all at- 
tached units. Any personnel separated from their own 
supply facilities must be supplied by the nearest available 
unit, whether attached to such unit or not. 

c. Troops should receive three meals daily. A minimum 
of two of these meals should be hot. 


25. SUPPLIES CARRIED IN THE REGIMENT.—An 
infantry regiment carries, on individuals, company vehicles, 
and regimental trains all supplies essential to entering com- 
bat. (For supplies carried in the regiment see Table I.) 


26. GENERAL PLAN AND OPERATION OF SUPPLY. 
‘-. Plans.—The regimental supply plan is based on orders 
from higher authority, on the tactical plan of the regimental 
commander, and on the terrain. (For details see par. 40). 
Battalion and separate company plans are based, primarily, 
upon the regimental plan. 

b. Operation.—Requirements, insofar as they can be an- 
ticipated, are supplied without request from troops. Re- 
quisitions from the units of a regiment, when necessary, are 
sent to the regimental supply office, where they are consoli- 
dated and sent to the appropriate supply agency. Supplies 
so requisitioned ordinarily are drawn at a supply point from 
a representative of the supply agency concerned. 


27. TIME ELEMENTS IN REGIMENTAL SUPPLY.-- 
The time required to receive and distribute supplies within a 
regiment will depend upon—condition of daylight or dark- 
ness, condition of roads, traffic restrictions, volume of traffic. 
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proficiency of personnel, type of transportation used, and 
amount of hostile interference. (For experience figures as 
to time required for various activities of this type, and de- 
tailed method of using this information see Table II.) 


CLASS I SUPPLIES 


28. GENERAL.—a. Definition of a Ration.—A ration is 
the allowance of food for the subsistence of one person or 
one animal for one day. 


b. Garrison Ration.—The garrison ration is that pres- 
cribed for use in time of peace. In time of war it is usually 
issued to all troops not in the theater of operations. 


c. Field Ration.—The field ration is that prescribed for 
use in time of war or national emergency when the garrison 
ration is not used. It will be issued in kind and no ration 
savings will be allowed. Its components will be prescribed 
by the War Department or the commander of the field forces 
and will consist of the following: 


(1) Field Ration A, which will correspond as nearly as 
practicable to the components of the garrison ration. This 
type of field ration will be used whenever circumstances 
permit. 


(2) Field Ration B, which will correspond as nearly as 
practicable to the components of the Field Ration A, except 
that nonperishable processed or canned products will re- 
place items of a perishable nature. This ration will be 
issued when Field Ration A is not available.’ 


(3) Field Ration C, which will consist of previously pre- 
pared food, packed in hermetically sealed cans, and which 
may be eaten either hot or cold. This ration is intended for 
use in emergency when Field Rations A or B cannot be used. 
It will consist of the following: 


3 cans containing a meat and vegetable component. 
3 cans containing crackers, sugar, and soluble coffee. 
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(4) Field Ration D, which will consist of three 4-ounce 
bars of concentrated chocolate. 


(5) When deemed advisable, a combination of Field Ra- 
tions C and D may constitute the field ration. This will nor- 
mally consist of two cans of the meat and vegetable compo- 
nent, two cans of crackers, sugar and soluble coffee, and two 
concentrated chocolate bars. 


29. RECEIVING AND DISTRIBUTING CLASS I SUP- 
PLIES.—a. General.—(1) Regardless of the nature of the 
operations there must be a constant flow forward of rations 
and fuel. Replenishment is a matter of daily necessity. 
The procedure employed in receiving and distributing this 
daily issue is basically the same in all operations in the field. 

(2) Ordinarily Daily Class I supplies for any particular 
supply day are obtained by the units of a regiment on the 
supply day preceding. Vehicles of the regiment have limited 
cargo capacity above their normal loads. In moving situa- 
tions, supplies must not be permitted to accumulate beyond 
the capacities of the regimental trains. 


b. Receiving—(1) The daily strength report is the only 
requisition required for Class I supplies. These reports are 
initiated at company headquarters. They are sent by com- 
panies belonging to battalions to the battalion command post. 
By other companies they are sent to the regimental command 
post. Each battalion forwards the collected data for all its 
organic companies and attached units to the regiment, and 
furnishes copies of this data to the battalion S-4. 

(2) The regimental S-1 causes the reports to be con- 
solidated and sent to headquarters of the division, furnish- 
ing the regimental supply officer with a copy. This strength 
report is the basis upon which supplies are issued to the regi- 
ment one or more days later. The regimental S-4 makes 
daily contact with the division quartermaster to adjust dif- 
ferences. The most recent regimental strength report 
forms the basis upon which the daily drawing is made from 
the division distributing point (usually the railhead). There 
are two usual methods of distribution, as follows: 
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(a) Railhead distribution, where the regiment sends the 
necessary transportation and personnel to the railhead to 
obtain supplies. 


(b) Unit distribution, where the supplies are delivered 
to the regimental train bivouac by the division quarter- 
master. 


(3) When rations are received by the regiment, the 
supply officer must know what quantity of each item his 
unit is entitled to receive, based upon its strength. This is 
determined from a knowledge of prescribed allowances of 
components of the field ration and of the actual strength of 
the unit. 


c. Distributing—(1) (a) The supplies received at the 
regimental train bivouac are sorted and apportioned to the 
units by the receiving and distributing group of the supply 
section of the service company headquarters platoon. Sup- 
plies are delivered to unit kitchens by service company 
trucks or details from the kitchens calling at the distribut- 
ing point for their supplies. 


(b) In dividing the bulk ration into company lots, the 
regimental receiving and distributing group uses the same 
methods referred to in subparagraph Db (3) above, using 
the company or detachment strength and prescribed allow- 
ances per man to determine the amounts due. These 
amounts having been computed, the various items are 
weighed or counted and segregated into company lots. This 
entire operation should be completed before beginning the 
distribution or loading, as it will permit the receiving and 
distributing group to work without interruption or confu- 
sion. It also will permit the fair apportionment of any items 
which may be short of the authorized allowance for the 
day. When for any reason it is not practicable to segregate 
items into company lots, it may be necessary to resort to 
the practice of issuing directly to the kitchen details from 
stacks or piles, the details progressing from one stack to 
another, the items being weighed or counted out to them 
on the spot. 
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(2) Cooking is done on the Range, Field, Model 1937. 
The basis of issue is one unit to each 50 men. Each unit is 
capable of cooking two components of the ration simul- 
taneously. Cooking may be accomplished on the truck while 
moving, or at a halt; or the units may be removed from the 
truck and placed on the ground. Each unit weighs 240 
pounds. Normal procedure will be to cook the meal in the 
train bivouac and carry the cooked food in containers to the 
troops in the forward area. However, under certain condi- 
tions, the ranges may be transported to a forward location 
and the cooking done at that point. Kitchen locations should 
be well concealed from hostile air observation and close 
enough to the front to permit timely delivery of meals by 
the kitchen trucks. They should be forward of any terrain 
features which might become impassable for the trucks. 


(3) (a) The conditions of combat ordinarily prevent 
movement of kitchen trucks into a forward area during the 
day. Hence, the issue of food to troops during daylight 
is generally impracticable. In view of this, kitchens or- 
dinarily should prepare supper so that it can be loaded 
on the kitchen trucks by dusk. At dusk, a convoy of kitchen 
trucks—usually one per company—is formed and moved out 
under regimental control. At a point convenient to all ° 
battalions and separate companies, known as the regimental 
point of release, the trucks are released to subordinate units. 
The point of release should usually be the point nearest to 
the units to be supplied where routes to those units di- 
verge. Trucks for companies belonging to battalions then 
move under battalion control to battalion points of release, 
where they are met by company representatives or guides 
and moved under company control as close to the troops as 
conditions permit. Notification of time and place of release 
of kitchen trucks with meals should reach the Service Com- 
pany commander in time to permit him to issue necessary 
orders for the timely preparation of the meals and their de- 
livery at the prescribed time and place. It should reach 
the commanders of battalions and other companies not a part 
of battalions soon enough to permit them to send represen- 
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tatives to the prescribed point in time to assume control of 
the vehicles at the time prescribed. 

(b) The points to which the kitchen trucks are finally 
conducted are referred to as “mess locations” and are select- 
ed by the company comanders. These mess locations should 
be convenient to the members of the company, accessible to 
the kitchen trucks, concealed from ground and aerial ob- 
servation, and defiladed from small arms fire. Containers 
are unloaded from the truck at the mess location and the 
troops are fed there, or carrying parties are sent forward 
depending on the tactical situation. Containers are return- 
ed to the mess location and placed on the truck before its 
return to the bivouac. During the night, the kitchens pre- 
pare a hot breakfast and a cold lunch. These two meals 
are distributed at the latest hour that satisfies tactical re- 
quirements and still permits the return of containers and the 
withdrawal of the kitchen trucks into the bivouac area be- 
fore daylight. Convoys moving to the front or rear pass 
through the various points of release and maintain a time 
schedule. 

(4) The procedure outlined above best meets the usual 
conditions of combat. It is modified as necessary to meet 
special requirements of any situation. 

(5) The responsibility of each unit for distribution of 
Class I supplies begins when it receives notice from the 
next higher echelon of the place and time the supplies will 
be made available. This responsibility ends when the sup- 
plies are released to the next lower echelon (for the com- 
pany commander when all men are fed). 


d. Distribution of Field Ration C.—The Field Ration C 
(emergency ration) is made available to the regiment by the 
division quartermaster prior to the entry of the regiment 
into combat. At least one meal is issued to each individual 
prior to the development of the regiment for combat. 


e. Water supply.—Where it is practicable to do so, water 
is procured locally. Water for drinking is chlorinated if 
there is any doubt as to its potability. When the water 
supply within a division area is contaminated or limited, 
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water distributing points, from which containers are refilled, 
are established and operated by the division engineers. 
Water is brought forward with the meals on the kitchen 
trucks. Empty canteens are filled from this supply. With 
the present water container (the 10-gallon milk can), the 
filling of canteens will be expedited if the water sterilizing 
bag is brought forward on the kitchen truck and used. 
Water is distributed by carrying parties to individuals who 
do not come to the mess location for their meals. 


CLASS II SUPPLIES 


30. RECEIVING AND DISTRIBUTING CLASS III 
SUPPLIES.—a. General.—(1) The daily consumption of 
gasoline and oil will vary within wide limits, depending upon 
the distance the unit moves, the distance to supply points 
visited, and the amount of supplies to be transported. 

(2) A reserve of gasoline and oil in containers is carried 
in each unit. Within the infantry regiment this reserve is 
distributed to the individual motor vehicles. Usually the 
train bivouac of the regiment will be the principal distribut- 
ing point. 

(3) Gasoline and oil supply points will be established at 
all railheads and depots, or at convenient locations (such as 
civilian filling stations) on the main supply routes leading 
thereto. Each vehicle sent to any army supply point re- 
plenishes its supply of gasoline and oil at one of these sup- 
ply points en route. 

(4) Vehicles of the infantry regiment which remain in 
the forward areas are resupplied by exchanging empty con- 
tainers for full ones brought forward from gasoline and oil 
supply points by regimental or divisional transportation. 
These full containers may be sent to the railhead on the 
daily train, or may be obtained from gasoline and oil supply 
points established adjacent or en route to them. Methods of 
distribution will vary. One convenient method of supplying 
a large number of those vehicles which ordinarily will not 
visit rear installations is to dump a number of full contain- 
ers at the regimental ammunition distributing point, 
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where they may be picked up by vehicles visiting that point 
for other purposes. 


b. Estimated Expenditures.—(1) The unit mile.—Esti- 
mates of future expenditures are usually made initially in 
terms of the “Unit Mile.” This is the amount of gasoline 
required to move all vehicles of the unit one mile. Each 
officer charged with responsibility for supply of any unit 
has the duty of keeping himself constantly informed by ob- 
servation of the amount of the Unit Mile for his unit. 

(2) Estimates must take into account, insofar as they 
can be foreseen, the types and number of vehicles to be 
used and distances to be traveled in each of the following 
activities : 

(a) Any movement of the unit as a whole. 

(b) Probable operations in supply activities. 

(c) Travel performing reconnaissance and in other un- 
classified activities. 

(3) Oil requirements in gallons are normally three per 
cent of gasoline requirements in gallons. 

c. Relation of Estimate to Amount Drawn.—Fuel tanks 
and reserve containers of all vehicles will be completely re- 
filled each day, insofar as practicable, regardless of the 
amount of the estimate which has been submitted. To per- 
mit this, gasoline and oil supply points will carry a reserve. 


CLASS V (AMMUNITION) SUPPLIES 


31. RECEIVING AND DISTRIBUTING CLASS V SUP- 
PLIES.—a. General. The regimental munitions officer, un- 
der the supervision of the supply officer, carries out the 
regimental plan of Class V supply; and supervises, coordi- 
nates, and controls its operation. 

b. Requisitions.—Class V requirements depend directly 
upon the tactical situation. When an infantry unit has emp- 
tied an ammunition-carrying vehicle, this vehicle is sent 
immediately to the ammunition distributing point of the 
next higher unit with a request for amounts and types of 
ammunition desired. This, in itself, constitutes a requisi- 
tion. 
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c. Operation within Various Units.—The operation of the 
Class V supply system within the various echelons of the 
regiment is discussed in detail in paragraphs 32 and 33 
below. 


d. Responsibility—Each unit commander is responsible 
for supplying ammunition to all his subordinate units, after 
it has been made available to him by the next higher com- 
mander. 


e. Ammunition Distributing Point.—Desirable character- 
istics of a regimental or battalion ammunition distributing 
point are— 


(1) Convenient to the units to be served. 

(2) In rear of the point where routes to those units di- 
verge. 

(3) Concealment from air and ground observation. 

(4) Defiladed from hostile small arms fire. 

(5) Easily recognizable by day or night. 

(6) Containing sufficient area for truck turn-around and 
transfer of loads. 


f. Route of Advance of Ammunition.—The route of ad- 
vance of ammunition should be prescribed in all offensive 
situations. It should start with the initial ammunition 
distributing point and should terminate at the probable lo- 
cation of the ammunition distributing point for the final 
assigned objective or for the estimated maximum advance 
of the unit for the day. Where practicable, it should follow 
roads. The route of ammunition advance is designated for 
the purpose of ensuring that units of the attacking echelon 
which send back for ammunition will not miss the ammuni- 
tion distributing point, even though it be in process of dis- 
placement forward at the time. This purpose should be the 
principal factor in determining its selection. 


32. SUPPLY IN THE ATTACK.—. (1) The Rifle Com- 
pany.—Class V supplies for the rifle company are carried 
on individuals, on the company weapon carriers, and on 
the ammunition train. In route march, the company weap- 
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on carriers and the battalion ammunition train usually will 
move by bounds in rear of the foot elements of the battalion 
or regiment. These vehicles will join the battalion and pass 
to control of the battalion commander when the battalion 
leaves the regimental column. The company weapon car- 
riers will be released by the battalion commander to com- 
pany control where the company separates from the bat- 
talion to carry out its combat mission. Usually, the battalion 
commander releases the battalion ammunition train vehicles 
to the companies when he releases the weapon carriers. He 
must make them available to the companies before they 
leave the battalion assembly area. Extra ammunition may 
be issued to riflemen in the battalion assembly area or am- 
munition train vehicles may be released to one or more 
companies and be moved under company control nearer to 
the point of initial engagement of the company before such 
issue is made. In the release of vehicles to companies for 
this purpose, the time required for the issue of extra ammu- 
nition must be considered. (See Table II). When extra 
ammunition has been issued, companies return battalion 
train vehicles to battalion control in accordance with in- 
structions issued by the battalion commander. (See par. 
32d (1).) 


(2) The attack order of the company commander will 
state the disposition to be made of company weapon car- 
riers after the weapons and initial supply of ammunition 
have been removed; i. e., their location under company or 
battalion control. The order also will designate the point 
to which platoons will send requests for additional ammuni- 
tion. This point usually will be the company command post. 


Carriers operating in rear of the off-carrier position 
will do so under control of the battalion transport officer. At 
the off-carrier position, the weapons and some ammuni- 
tion will be removed from the carriers and hanJ-carried to 
the initial firing positions of the weapons. If the early need 
for a large amount of ammunition can be foreseen, all of the 
ammunition may be removed and carried to the weapon 
position or dumped, and the vehicle sent back to be refilled. 
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The battalion commander is responsible for movement 
of ammunition from the regimental ammunition distribut- 
ing point to the area of each company. This responsibili- 
ty is delegated by the battalion commander as follows: 

Battalion S-4 is responsible for its movement forward to 
the battalion ammunition distributing point and for any 
movement from that point to the company area which must 
be made by hand. The battalion transport officer is respon- 
sible for the movement of carriers between the battalion 
ammunition distributing point and the off-carrier position. 
The company commander is responsible for any off-carrier 
movement from the point of final delivery by agencies of the 
battalion to the positions of the platoons. 

(3) Once contact with the enemy is gained, it will seldom 
be practicable to advance either weapons or ammunition 
by carrier to the firing position. Vehicles will be used, 
rather, to transport additional ammunition from the battal- 
ion or regimental ammunition distributing point to the 
farthest point forward that it is practicable for them to 
advance. The need for additional ammunition must be fore- 
seen by the company commander, who must take advantage 
of periods of comparative inactivity to effect replenishment. 
When for any reason a unit is unable to move its ammuni- 
tion from the point of final delivery by agents of the battal- 
ion to the firing position, the facts, with a request for neces- 
sary assistance, will be sent to the next higher commander. 
Ammunition should then be sent forward on vehicles or by 
hand, using personnel of the battalion ammunition and pio- 
neer section if necessary. 

(4) Platoon leaders will keep the company commander 
informed at all times of the state of ammunition supply 
in their platoons. The company commander, in turn will 
keep the battalion commander informed of the state of 
ammunition supply in his company. He should not hesitate 
to arrange for assistance of the ammunition bearers from 
the battalion ammunition and pioneer section, when carry- 
ing personnel at his disposal is insufficient to maintain the 
ammunition supply of any weapons of his unit. It is a pri- 
mary duty of the company commander to keep himself fully 
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informed of the state of ammunition supply of all elements 
of his company. He may use his second-in-command for 
this purpose. 


b. Heavy. Weapons Company.—(1) Ammunition for the 
heavy weapons company is transported on the weapon car- 
riers of the company and on the battalion ammunition train. 
Cn route marches these vehicles usually will move by bounds 
with other transportation in rear of the foot elements of the 
battalion or regiment, but will be released to the battalion 
when it separates from the regiment. The weapon car- 
riers will be released to the company before it develops for 
combat. 

(2) The dissimilarity in characteristics and missions 
of the weapons of the heavy weapons company makes it 
probable that elements of the company will be widely distrib- 
uted within the battalion zone. This increases the difficulty 
of ascertaining and meeting ammunition requirements. 
After the weapons have been removed, the carriers may fol- 
low their platoons as closely as possible or be assembled at a 
location designated by the company commander. In the lat- 
ter case they should be held available for release to the pla- 
toon commanders. 


(3) When it becomes necessary for squads to remove 
their weapons from the carriers, as much ammunition will 
be removed and carried forward by hand as the situation 
indicates will be necessary. The remainder is dumped or 
retained mobile on the trucks. Loads of partially emptied 
trucks should be consolidated to release vehicles for return 
to the battalion ammunition distributing point for refill. 
The attack order of the company commander will designate 
the point to which platoons will direct requests for addi- 
tional ammunition and will give the initial disposition of 
weapon carriers—their release to platoons or their loca- 
tion under company or battalion control. Platoons which 
retain control of their weapon carriers will send them to 
the battalion ammunition distributing point for refill. All 
others will send requests for replenishment to the company 
command post. Carriers operating in rear of the off-carrier 
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position will do so under control of the battalion transport 
officer. The battalion S-4 is responsible for all movement 
of ammunition between the battalion ammunition distribut- 
ing point and the company area which must be made by 
hand. The battalion transport officer is responsible for the 
movement of weapon carriers between the battalion am- 
munition distributing point and the off-carrier positions. 
The company commander is responsible for any movement 
of ammunition by hand from the point of final delivery by 
agencies of the battalion to the positions of the platoons. 


(4) When hand-carrying of ammunition is necessary 
within the company area, squads, platoons, and the com- 
pany use their own personnel to capacity for this purpose. 
When personnel within the company is insufficient for the 
task, request should be made upon the battalion for rein- 
forcement with personnel from the battalion ammunition 
and pioneer section. 


c. The Antitank Company.—(1) The Antitank Company 
transports its initial ammunition supply on the prime mov- 
ers which draw its weapons, upon additional organic trucks 
assigned for the purpose, and upon such vehicles of the 
regimental ammunition train as may be allotted for that 
purpose. These additional ammunition carrying vehicles 
of the company permit it to replenish its ammunition sup- 
ply without loss of mobility. 


(2) When the guns go into position, sufficient ammuni- 
tion to meet probable needs is placed at the positions. If 
it is practicable to keep the prime mover in the vicinity of 
the position, the bulk of the ammunition may be left on it. 
As the prime movers are emptied, the loads of the ammuni- 
tion trucks are transferred to them, and the latter used to 
obtain replenishment. Unless elements of the company are 
attached to a battalion, empty ammunition vehicles will 
proceed directly to the regimental ammunition distribut- 
ing point. If attached to a battalion, they will be routed 
through the battalion ammunition distributing point. 
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d. The Battalion—(1) When or immediately after am- 
munition train vehicles are released to companies, all com- 
panies should be informed of the location of the battalion 
ammunition distributing point and instructed to send all 
emptied or partially emptied train vehicles to that point 
without delay. The route of advance of ammunition and 
the disposition of company weapon carriers also will be 
announced. If extra ammunition is issued on battalion or- 
der, control of emptied battalicn train vehicles is assum- 
ed by the battalion immediately after such issue. Ammuni- 
tion remaining is reloaded onto as few vehicles as possible, 
leaving some empty. These are sent at once to the regiment- 
al ammunition distributing point. Full ones are retained 
at, or moved to, the initial location of the battalion ammu- 
nition distributing point unless otherwise directed by the 
regiment. At that point, one of the two following courses 
of action will be taken, depending upon the situation. 


(a) Remaining ammunition will be held on trucks. 


(b) Some or all of the trucks will be unloaded and sent 
back for refill. 


(2) The holding of loaded ammunition train trucks at 
the battalion ammunition distributing point is particular- 
ly desirable when a rapid advance is expected. Empty am- 
munition train vehicles sent back to the regimental ammuni- 
tion distributing point there enter the regimental ammuni- 
tion service. 


(3) The battalion ammunition distributing point will be 
operated by personnel of the battalion ammunition and 
pioneer section under the supervision of the battalion S-4. 
When company weapon carriers return to the battalion am- 
munition distributing point, immediate steps will be taken 
to refill them there or to have them refilled at the regimen- 
tal ammunition distributing point. If refilling is to be ac- 
complished at the regimental ammunition distributing point, 
labor te accomplish the operation must be sent with the 
vehicles. 
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(4) The members of the ammunition and pioneer sec- 
tion of the headquarters detachment will operate from the 
battalion ammunition distributing point as a base. They 
have, as their name implies, two functions. The first func- 
tion—ammunition supply—they perform under the super- 
vision of the battalion S-4. The second—pioneer work— 
they perform under the direction of the battalion transport 
officer (the commanding officer of the battalion headquar- 
ters detachment). Where the needs for these two types of 
work conflict, policies and decisions made by the battalion 
commander will govern. In the performance of their am- 
munition supply ducies they may be used in whole or in part 
for the following purposes: 

(a) To advance ammunition by hand from the forward 
limit of movement of ammunition-carrying vehicles to the 
positions of weapons. 

(b) For attachment to one or more subordinate units 
where it appears that considerable movement of ammuni- 
tion by hand will be necessary. 

(c) To be sent back with empty ammunition vehicles to 
assist in loading them at the regimental ammunition distri- 
buting point. 


e. The Regiment.—(1) The regiment releases ammuni- 
tion-carrying vehicles to ‘ts subordinate units when it 
develops for action. As soon thereafter as practicable, it 
establishes and announces to all units the location of the 
regimental ammunition distributing point, and, in offen- 
sive situations only, the route of advance of ammunition. 

(2) The ammunition point is established by the regi- 
mental munitions officer and operated by him under the sup- 
ervision of S-4. The munitions officer must be informed 
at all times of the tactical situation and of the probable needs 
of the various subordinate units for ammunition. He takes 
charge of empty vehicles of the regimental ammunition train 
as they return to his control from the battalions, and uses 
them to the best advantage to meet these probable needs. 
Where the situation warrants, he may require one or more 
of the battalions to return all vehicles of the ammunition 


M.L.—9. 
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train to the regimental ammunition distributing point, in- 
cluding those which are still loaded. He causes company 
weapon carriers, which return empty to the regimental am- 
nunition distributing point, to be refilled. He is assisted 
by the two ammunition sergeants. 


(3) Ammunition should be kept on trucks to the great- 
est extent practicable. Where heavy expenditures of am- 
munition are probable, however, it may be advisable to un- 
load some of the trucks at the ammunition distributing point 
and send the empty vehicles back to obtain additional sup- 
plies. 

(4) As the attack progresses, the ammunition distribut- 
ing point is advanced by bounds along the route of advance 
of ammunition. Successive locations must be reconnoitered 
in advance. 


33. SUPPLY IN THE DEFENSE.—The same general 
system of supplying Class V supplies is used in the defense 
as in the attack, with the following modifications: 


a. No routes of advance of ammunition are prescribed. 


b. A part or all of the loads of ammunition vehicles and 
an additional reserve may be dumped on the position. 


c. When a position is being occupied out of contact with 
the enemy, the placing of a sufficient quantity of ammuni- 
tion on the position may be expedited if the regimental mu- 
nitions officer is given control of the necessary number of 
company transport vehicles and uses them to assist in trans- 
porting ammunition from the supply point of the higher 
echelon. They should be released by regiment to battalions 
and the Antitank Company, usually at the regimental am- 
munition distributing point, and should revert there as soon 
as unloaded. 


d. Vehicles of the ammunition train usually will carry 
their loads direct to the company positions. 


e. A sufficient amount of ammunition will be placed upon 
the position so that replenishment will be necessary only 
under cover of darkness. 
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f. In dumping ammunition upon the positions of battal- 
ions in the forward areas, the following should be kept in 
mind: 

(1) For team-operated weapons, supplies should be pro- 
vided at the principal weapon positions and at alternate and 
supplementary positions. 

(2) Additional supplies of rifle and automatic rifle am- 
munition should be conveniently located in each company 
and platoon defense area. 

g. In dumping ammunition for the use of the regimental 
reserve battalion(s), the following should be kept in mind: 

(1) The two principal missions of reserve units in the 
defense are to counterattack and to defend flanks of the regi- 
mental sector. 

(2) Where the probable location of team-operated weap- 
ons for either of these two missions can be predicted, stocks 
of ammunition should be placed at such positions. 

(3) Extra ammunition for rifles and automatic rifles 
should be issued to individuals in the area initially occupied 
by the reserve unit, or should be dumped in that area in 
such manner as to facilitate rapid issue when the necessity 
arises. 

h. Where the terrain and some of the probable uses of the 
reserve indicate the probability that vehicles can be used 
profitably for such movement as the reserve may have to 
make before its employment, such vehicles should be retain- 
ed under cover in the vicinity of the reserve., 

i. Vehicles not required in the forward area will be with- 
drawn to the train bivouac. Ammunition carrying vehicles 
will be refilled prior to being placed in bivouac. 


CLASS II AND CLASS IV SUPPLY 


34. ENGINEER SUPPLY.—When a position is to be or- 
ganized for defense, engineer intrenching tools for infantry 
will be made available. Supply officers ascertain the tactical 
requirements, notify subordinate units when and where the 
tools and other material required for organization will be 
released to subordinate units, and arrange for this delivery. 
When tools have been dumped on the position, empty vehicles 
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ordinarily revert at once to regimental control for disposi- 
tion. After a position has been organized, engineer supplies 
required for its maintenance and improvement are placed 
by the division engineers in the division distributing point 
for engineer supplies, usually without requisition by the 
infantry. 


35. MEDICAL SUPPLY.—a. Routine Supply.—Medi- 
cines, surgical dressings, and other supplies needed by the 
various sections of the regimental medical detachment are 
requisitioned by the regimental surgeon. Likewise, units 
of the regiment other than the medical detachment requisi- 
tion for their requirements in medical supplies, such as first 
aid packets, adhesive tape, and foot powder. The requisi- 
tions are consolidated in the office of the regimental S-4 and 
forwarded to the division medical distributing point, usually 
located near the division clearing station. The division med- 
ical supply officer fills the requisitions, sending the supplies 
to the distributing point of the infantry regiment. From 
that point, distribution is made to the units of the regiment, 
including the medical detachment, in the most convenient 
manner. 

b. Emergency Supply.—When the regiment is in contact 
with the enemy and division medical installations have been 
set up, medical supplies required by the medical sections, in 
addition to those made available by the routine method, 
may be made the basis of an emergency requisition, which 
may be an informal request. The surgeon of any unit is 
authorized to call on the next medical unit in rear for re- 
plenishment. A battalion surgeon would thus call on the 
regimental headquarters medical section or on the division 
collecting company which is evacuating his aid station. 
The unit called upon will furnish whatever supplies can be 
spared, and, in turn, will request replenishment by a medi- 
cal unit farther to the rear. Likewise, if units of the regi- 
ment other than medical, need, in an emergency, medica] 
supplies in addition to those furnished by the routine 
method, such supplies will be requested informally from 
the aid station of the unit. 
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36. SIGNAL SUPPLY.—Battalion communication offi- 
cers calculate the needs of their respective communication 
sections, and notify the regimental communication officer. 
The regimental communication officer calculates the needs 
of the regimental section, and then consolidates the needs 
of all the sections comprising the regimental communication 
platoon. Based on this information, the total requirements 
are made known to the regimental S-4 by the commanding 
officer of Regimental Headquarters Company. Organiza- 
tions requiring signal supplies usually obtain them from 
the division signal distributing point (ordinarily located 
near the division command post) and move them forward 
with their own transportation. In emergencies, transpor- 
tation of the division signal company may secure and de- 
liver signal supplies to organizations of a division, or Regi- 
mental Headquarters Company vehicles may go directly to 
the division signal distributing point to obtain supplies. 


37. RECEIVING AND DISTRIBUTING OTHER SUP- 
PLIES.—The drawing of equipment and supplies other than 
those enumerated is exceptional while in close contact with 
the enemy. When the need does arise, it is usually for small 
quantities. The regimental supply officer ascertains the 
needs and arranges with the appropriate division supply 
service to meet them. 


38. INDIVIDUAL ROLLS.—During movement, indivi- 
dual rolls of the enlisted men and bedding rolls of officers and 
warrant officers should, when practicable, be transported 
on trucks and trailers of the kitchen and baggage train. 
When the unit halts for a protracted period (several hours) 
and the weather makes it advisable, supply officers are re- 
sponsible that these rolls reach the individuals as soon as 
practicable after the halt. Supply officers also are charged 
with the duty of arranging for picking up these rolls when 
they are no longer required. Most frequently in the combat 
zone, they will be sent forward to the troops on the trucks 
and trailers of the kitchen and baggage train with the 
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evening meal and picked up and returned to the train bi- 
vouac area at the time the trucks return from distribution 
of breakfast. In defensive situations, they may be retained 
by the troops in the forward defensive areas for an indefi- 
nite period. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PLANS AND ORDERS 


39. GENERAL.—a. S-4 Responsibility—The S-4 of an 
infantry unit is responsible for the formulation of that por- 
tion of the administrative plan dealing with supply, evacua- 
tion, traffic, and trains. 


b. Purposes of Plans.—Plans have the following purposes: 

(1) To present to the commander, accurately and con- 
cisely, a recommended method of operation. 

(2) To serve, when approved, as the basis for orders 
to subordinate units to govern and coordinate their opera- 
tions toward the desired end. 


40. CONTENTS OF PLAN.—The S-4 plan for an infan- 
try regiment should include such of the following items as 
are applicable to the situation. 


a. Class V (Ammunition).—(1) The location of the am- 
munition supply point of the next higher unit and its hour of 
opening. 

(2) The release of vehicles to subordinate units and the 
time and place they will revert to regimental control. 

(3) The issue of extra ammunition, unless decision is 
left to battalion commanders. 

(4) Location of the regimental ammunition distributing 
point. 

(5) Route of advance of ammunition (in attack only). 

(6) Additional ammunition to be placed on the position 
(defense only). 


b. Class I supplies (Rations).—(1) The hour and place 
daily Class I supplies are to be received by the regiment. 
(2) The hour physical distribution of rations to the kit- 
chens will begin. 
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(3) The hour and place kitchen trucks are to be released 
to subordinate units— 

(a) Carrying supper. 

(b) Carrying breakfast and cold lunch. 

(4) The hour and place kitchen trucks will revert to reg- 
imental control— 

(a) After delivery of supper. 

(b) After delivery of breakfast and cold lunch. 


c. Class III. (Gasoline and Oil) .—(1) Location of gasoline 
and oil distributing points available to vehicles of the regi- 
ment. 

(2) Time and place gasoline and oil is to be drawn by 
the regiment. 

(3) Time, place, and method of distribution to vehicles 
of subordinate units. 


d. Class IV. (Engineer Supplies).—(1) (a) Location and 
hour of opening of distributing points. 

(b) Time and place infantry tool trucks and trailers 
will be received from higher echelon. 

(c) Time and place infantry tool trucks and trailers 
will be released to subordinate units; time of reversion to 
regimental control. 

(2) Medical Supplies.—Location and hour of opening of 
distributing points. 

(3) Signal Supplies——Location and hour of opening of 
distributing points. 


e. Individual Rolls—(1) Time and place of release to 
subordinate units. 

(2) Time and place to be assembled by subordinate units 
for collection by regiment. 


f. Evacuation.—Location of regimental aid station. 


g. Trains and Company Vehicles —(1) Hour and place 
of release to regimental control if under control of a higher 
unit. 

(2) Location of bivouacs. 

(3) Traffic restrictions, where necessary. 


(4) Instructions regarding withdrawal from forward 
areas (defensive situations only). 
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41. SUBORDINATE PLANS.—a. Within the Service 
Company.—(1) Based upon the S-4 plan, the commander of 
the Service Company should make detailed plans for the 
movement, of trains, including routes, time of movements, 
instructions to subordinate units, and other matters neces- 
sary to ensure the smooth operation of the S-4 plan. 

(2) Similarly, the commander of the transportation 
platoon and the munitions officer must make the necessary 
calculations and arrangements, to ensure that facilities and 
personnel at their disposal are employed to the best advan- 
tage in carrying out the plans of higher commanders. 

b. Within battalions and subordinate companies.—(1) 
Each battalion S-4, upon receipt of administrative orders or 
instructions from the regiment, is responsible for a rapid 
and accurate study of such orders and the preparation of 
plans to carry out so much of them as affect his unit 

(2) The company commanders of Headquarters and Anti- 
tank Companies and the commanders of any attached units 
must make similar plans for their units. 


42. ORDERS.—a. General.—(1) The test of a successful 
order is that it ensures the coordinated efforts of all indivi- 
duals and units concerned toward the desired end. 

(2) Within infantry units, field orders usually will be 
issued verbally, and frequently, in fragmentary form. All 
essential information must reach all those concerned, how- 
ever, in proper time. 


b. Regiment.—(1) The following supply information 
should habitually be included in the field order of a regi- 
ment: 


(a) Location of regimental. ammunition distributing 
point. 

(b) Route of advance of ammunition (for attack only). 

(c) Amount of ammunition to be placed on a position 
(defense only). 
(d) Location of regimental aid station. 
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(2) In certain situations, it will be necessary to include 
the following: 
(a) Engineer distributing points and supplies available. 
(b) Traffic restrictions. 
These items of information and other elements of the 
approved plan, which concern particular units, may be con- 


veyed by messages to those concerned after the issuance of 
the orders. 


c. Battalion:—(1) The following information should ha- 
bitually be included in the field order of a battalion: 


(a) Hour and place of issue of extra ammunition, if not 
already issued. 


(b) Location of battalion ammunition distributing point. 
(c) Route of advance of ammunition (in attack). 


(d) Amount of ammunition to be placed on position (in 
defense). 


(e) Disposition of company and train vehicles. 
(f) Battalion aid station. 


(2) Other pertinent information may be included in 
the order or issued in the most expeditious and convenient 
manner to those concerned. 
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Hq and Hq 
Company 
Regiment 


LOADS—INFANTRY REGIMENT COMPANY VEHICLES 


THE MAILING LIST 
TABLE I 





Type of Vehicles 


| Purpose or type of load 
for each 





Car, light 5-passenger 
phaeton. 


Trucks, %-ton, command 
and reconnaissance. 


Trucks, 144-ton, 4 x 4, 
cargo. 


Commanding officer and person- 
nel regimental headquarters. 


Personnel regimental and com- 
pany headquarters. 


2 Band instruments; 1 com- 
mand post equipment. 





10 





Truck, %-ton, command 
and reconnaissance. 


Motorcycles w/sidecar.* 


Trucks, 44-ton, weapon 
carriers. 


Truck, %4-ton, radio. 


Personnel platoon headquarters 
communication platoon. 


= 


Regimental section and 1 
each battalion section com- 
munication platoon. 


4 in regimental section and 2 
in each battalion section 

| communication platoon; carry 
communication equipment and 

personnel. 

trucks regimental section 

and 1 truck each battalion 

section carry BAR and 200 

rounds caliber .30 ammuni- 

tion for AA protection. 


w 


Carries SCR-245 radio set, 
mounted in truck, and per- 
sonnel. 








Antitank 
Company 





3 


| 


Truck, %4-ton, command 
and reconnaissance. 


Motorcycles with 
sidecar*. 


Trucks, %4-ton, weapon 
carriers. 


Truck, %-ton, radio. 


ters. 


| Personnel company headquar- 

| 

Personnel company headquar- 

ters. 

Each carries company head- 
quarters personnel and 
equipment. 


| 

| 

Carries SCR-245 radio set 

| mounted in truck and person- 
nel. 





Trucks, 44-ton, command | 


and reconnaissance. 


Trucks, %-ton, weapon 
carriers. 


Trucks, 144-ton, 4 x 4, 
cargo. 


— 


to each Platoon to carry 
platoon headquarters per- 
sonnel. 


wo 


to each of 6 sections; 2 in 
! each section tow 37-mm guns 
| and carry 80 rounds of 37- 
mm ammunition and person- 

nel. 1 in each section carries 
160 rounds of 37-mm ammu- 
nition and personnel. 1 truck 
in each section carries BAR 
and 200 rounds ammunition 

for AA protection. 


to each platoon to carry 
rifle squad. 


| 
| 
| 
» 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


| 
Unit No. | Type of Vehicles Purpose or type of load 
: ; ___ for each n 
| | 
HqandHq Det | 2 Truck, %-ton, command | Personnel battalion headquar- 
Battalion | and reconnaissance. ters. 
| | 
2 Motorcycles with | Personnel battalion headquar- 
sidecars*. | ters. 
| | 
2 Trucks, 44-ton, weapon Carries pioneer and demolition 
carriers (Note 1). | equipment and personnel. 
P cecapminail eae : =— 
| ; 
Company 2 Trucks, %-ton, weapon | 1 carries three 60-mm mor- 
Rifle carriers (Note 1). tars and 180 rounds 60-mm 
| ammunition. 


— 


carries 2 light machine guns 
and 6000 rounds caliber .30 
light machine-gun ammuni- 
tion. 

| Both carry BAR and 200 
rounds ammunition for AA 


es protection. — een 
} 
Heavy 1 | Truck, %-ton, command Company headquarters person- 
Weapons and reconnaissance. | nel. 
Company 2 Motorcycles w/sidecar*. | Company headquarters person- 
| nel. 
4 Trucks, 4%-ton, command | 1 to each platoon for piatoon 


and reconnaissance. headquarters personnel. 


carriers (Note 1). gun platoon, each carries 1 
machine gun, Browning, cali- 
ber .30, M1917, with tripod, 
6750 rounds caliber .30 ma- 
chine-gun ammunition, water 
chests and spare parts. 

to caliber 50 machine-gun 
platoon. Each carries 1 cali- 
ber .50 machine gun M2 and 
tripod, spare barrel, spare 
parts, accessories and 1200 
rounds caliber .50 machine 
gun ammunition. 

4 to 8l-mm mortar platoon. 
Each carries one 81-mm 
mortar and mount, spare 
parts, equipment and acces- 
sories and 100 rounds 81-mm 
mortar ammunition. 

truck in each section carries 
BAR and 200 rounds ammuni- 
tion for AA protection. 


| 
| 
16 Trucks, %-ton, weapon | 4 to each caliber .30 machine- 


os 


— 


AMMUNITION TRAIN (SERVICE COMPANY) 





Antitiank 1 | Truck, 1%-ton, 4 x 4, | Carries 480 rounds 37-mm 
Company | cargo. antitank ammunition; 192 
Section | rounds M1 rifle ammunition 


for each rifleman, 4920 
rounds caliber .30 ammuni- 
tion for BAR and 7 rounds 
caliber .45 per pistol. 


















































Unit No. 
Regimental 1 
Tool Section 
Each Rifle 4 
Battalion 
Section 


Regtl Hq and 2 
Hq Co Section 


Antitank 1 
Company 


1 


Hq and Hq Det 1 


1 


Zach rifle 1 
Company and 
Heavy Weapons 1 
Company 


Type of Vehicles 
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TABLE I (Continued) 






Purpose or type of load 
for each 





Truck, 14%4-ton, 4 x 4 
cargo. 


| Carries 1 battalion set of 


engineer intrenching tools 
for infantry. Principal items 
are 26 axes, 26 saws, 250 
shovels, 125 picks, 500 sand- 
bags. (Authorized effective 
1 October 1941). 





Trucks, 144-ton, 4 x 4 
cargo. 


KITCHEN AND BAGGAGE TRAIN (SERVICE COMPANY) 


Trucks, 144-ton, 4 x 4 


cargo. 


Trailer, 1-ton, cargo. 


Truck, 1%-ton, 4 x 4 
cargo. 


Trailer, 1-ton, cargo. 


| 3 carry ammunition for rifle 


companies, each carrying the 
following load: 576 bando- 
leers (48 rds) caliber .30 
rifle ammunition, 4000 rounds 
caliber .30 light machine-gun 
ammunition. 5112 rounds cali- 
ber .30 BAR ammunition, 180 
rounds 60-mm mortar am- 
munition, and 322 rounds cali- 
ber .45, 150 grenades. 


— 


truck carries 200 rounds 81- 
mm ammunition and 1064 
rounds caliber .45 (for the 
heavy weapons company). 


2 trucks each battalion section 
carry BAR and 200 rounds 
ammunition for AA protec- 

| tion. 


| Carries rations, kitchen, bag- 
gage Regtl Hq and Hq Co 
and personnel. 


| Organizational equipment and 
supplies. (See Note 2.) 


Carries rations, kitchen and 
kitchen equipment and per- 
sonnel. 


| Organizational equipment and 
supplies. (See Note 2.) 





Motorcycle, w/sidecar.* 


Truck, 1144-ton, 4 x 4, 
cargo. 


For use battalion §-4. 


For baggage Hq and Hq Det 
Battalion. 





Truck, 1%4-ton, 4 x 4, 
cargo. 
Trailer, 1-ton, cargo. 


Same as Antitank Company. 


| 

| Organizational equipment and 
| supplies. (See Note 2.) 

| 2 trucks each battalion section 
carry BAR and 200 rounds 
ammunition for AA protec- 
tion. 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


Unit | No. | Type of Vehicles | Purpose or type of load 
ae oe eee _ 
Service | 1 Truck, 44-ton, command | For personnel company head- 
Company Hq | and reconnaissance. quarters. 

2 Motorcycles w/sidecars.* | 1 for munitions officer. 


1 for ammunition sergeant. 


| 1 | Truck, 11%4-ton, 4 x 4 | Carries kitchen, kitchen equip- 


| cargo. | ment and personnel. 
1 Trailer, 1-ton, cargo. | Organizational equipment and 


supplies. (See Note 2.) 


Trans Plat Hq 1 Truck, 44-ton, command For platoon headquarters 
and reconnaissance. | personnel. 
1 Motorcycle w/sidecar.* For truckmaster. 
Maintenance t Trucks, 44-ton, weapons | Each carries 2 mechanics and 
Section carriers. | maintenance equipment. 
5 Trucks, 144-ton, 4 x 4, | Each carries maintenance per- 
cargo. sonnel and maintenance 
cmmnsiteniah __|__ equipment. 
| 
Attached | 2 Trucks, 44-ton, command | Personnel regimental surgeons 
Medical and reconnaissance. office and regimental section. 
| 1 | Motorcycle w/sidecar.* | Detachment headquarters 
personnel. 
| 
12 | Trucks, %-ton, weapon | 4 to each battalion section to 
carriers. carry aid station equipment 


and personnel. 


2 | Trucks, 1%4-ton, 4 x 4, | Carries aid station equipment 
cargo. of regimental section, tent- 
| age, reserve medical supplies 

and personnel. 


* Motorcycles with side-cars are being replaced by 9 solo motorcycles 
and 18 trucks, 4-ton, liaison, pending further developments. 


NOTES 
1. In addition to the leads prescribed, certain personnel ride in these 
vehicles. 


2. Individual rolls may be carried on kitchen trailers when these trailers 
are not carrying kiichen equipment, water or rations. 
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LIST 


TIME ELEMENTS IN REGIMENTAL 
PERIODS REQUIRED TO PERFORM USUAL WORK 


(In the field under campaign conditions, the following time elements are 
the approximate periods required to perform the work indicated.) 


SUPPLY 








WORK Daylight Dark 
Distribution of Class-I supplies to regiment by 
higher echelon at one supply point . ere wee % hour % hour 
' 
Distribution of Class-I supplies to separate 
battalion by higher echelon or similar unit ........... % hour | % hour 
' 
Preparation of one day’s Class-I supplies for | 
issue at regimental Class-I distributing point 
(includes loading on trucks) ...............................-...-. 1 hour | 1% hours 
j 
| 
Physical distribution by regimental supply agen- | 
cies of one field ration (transfer of loads) to 
kitchens SS TEES aR ES 15 min 20 min 
Kitchens to be taken off trucks, set up, and 
Sy. Se Ge  -ocpsiedininiiedianamenuane 15 min 20 min 
Division of one ration into three meals at kitchens | 15 min 20 min 
Kitchens to cook and prepare for serving a hot 2 hours [ 2% hours 
meal, starting with a hot kitchen 0.000000... 
Kitchens to prepare a cold noon meal. The issue | 
of this meal to take place usually coincident with 
serving of breakfast. (Included in item next | 
above.) ieiicaosadaameiien ne ae ay 1 hour | 1% hours 
Serving a hot meal to troops from kitchen truck | 
when majority of men are served at the truck...... | 45 min 1 hour 
Serving a hot meal to troops by means of carry- 
ing parties (assuming the kitchen truck not far- 
ther than 1,000 yards in rear of the company)... 1% hours 2 hours 
Issue of extra ammunition to a battalion in an 
assembly area 30 min 40 min 
OTHER TIME ELEMENTS 
To load infantry ammunition vehicles at a division ammunition 
IID TEI sicsshcicasiipbintck tascnepstantieicibcicsicibunhadenesanelinbidcantniasencebinlnaniantaliitiaatinubia % hour 
To load infantry weapons and ammunition carriers at a regimental 
ey GE TIO Speck iiccintncnisepne ctinrerentintnibinenne nena % hour 
To unload infantry ammunition train vehicles at positions ..........0.0........... hour 
RATES OF MOVEMENT, MILES PER HOUR 
In Daylight At Night 
On Roads’ Off Roads On Roads’ Off Roads 
Foot troops 2% 1% 2 1 
Motor vehicles 25* 8 10+ 5t 


* Or at night with lights. 
+ Without lights. 
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TABLE III 
DETAILED ORGANIZATION OF SUPPLY SERVICES 
WITHIN THE REGIMENT. 


1. REGIMENTAL SUPPLY SERVICE.—This service includes 
the personnel and transportation employed in the supply of the 
Regiment as a whole. Specifically it includes the following: 


a. Personnel.— 


(1) Regimental staff officer for supply (S-4) and commander of 
regimental supply service. 


1 Major. 
(2) Company headquarters, service company— 

1 Captain, commander of service company. 
(3) Supply officer’s office group— 

1 Master sergeant (supply). 

2 Pvts. 1st cl. or pvts. (clerks, Hq.). 


1 Pvt. 1st cl. or pvt. (clerk, stock). 
2 Pvts. 1st cl. or pvts. (messengers). 


This force maintains all of the supply records of the regiment, 
consolidates and prepares requisitions, records and receipts; compiles 
the operation records and reports required of the supply officer. This 
group operates directly under the regimental S-4. 


(4) Receiving and distributing group— 


1 Staff sergeant (supply). 
2 Pvts. 1st cl. or pvts. (clerks, record). 
3 Pvts. 1st cl. or pvts. (basic). 


This group receives the daily routine supplies (except ammunition) 
from the higher echelon, and supervises their sorting and reloading for 
distribution to elements of the regiment. Labor for handling supplies 
comes from any personnel available at the rear echelon. The group 
operates under the captain, commander of the service company. 


(5) Ammunition group— 


1 ist Lieutenant (munitions officer). 
1 Sergeant (ammunition). 


This group operates the regimental ammunition distributing point 
and is charged with the prompt refilling of empty ammunition vehicles. 
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(6) Platoon headquarters, transportation platoon— 


1 ist Lieutenant. 

1 Master sergeant (transportation chief and mechanical 
inspector). 

1 Sergeant (ammunition). 

1 Sergeant (truckmaster). 

1 Pvt. 1st cl. or pvt. (chauffeur). 

1 Pvt. 1st cl. or pvt. (motorcyclist). 


This group is in charge of the operation and movement of the trains 
of the regiment while under regimental control. 


(7) Maintenance section, transportation platoon— 


1 1st Lieutenant (maintenance officer). 
1 Staff sergeant (mechanic). 

1 Pvt. 1st cl. or pvt. (clerk, record). 

5 Pvts. 1st cl. or pvts. (chauffeurs). 
14 Pvts. Ist cl. or pvts. (mechanic, motor). 
1 Pvt. ist cl. or pvt. (welder, general). 

2 Pvts. (basic). 


This group is charged with the performance of second echelon main- 
tenance on all motor vehicles of the regiment. 


b. Transportation (service company and regimental train).— 


2 Trucks, command and reconnaissance. 

6 Motorcycles with sidecars.* 
15 Trailers, 1-ton, 2-wheel (kitchen and baggage). 
19 Trucks, 1%-ton cargo (kitchen and baggage). 

5 Trucks, 1%-ton cargo (motor maintenance). 
13 Trucks, 1%4-ton cargo (ammunition). 

4 Trucks, %-ton (motor maintenance). 

1 Truck, 1%-ton—engineer entrenching tools. (Oct. 1, 1941). 


c. In addition to the above personnel, the following individuals 
from the companies operate with the regimental train in facilitating 
supply and personnel work for their units. 


Mess sergeants. 
Company clerks. 

Cooks and cooks’ helpers. 
Supply sergeants. 
Armorers-artificers. 
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2. BATTALION SUPPLY SERVICES.—For each battalion, 
certain personnel and transportation are grouped into a section of the 
transportation platoon. These are listed below with the ammunition 
and pioneer section of Battalion Headquarters Detachment. 


a. Personnel.— 


1 ist Lieutenant (battalion supply officer, S-4, commands 
battalion section). 

1 Staff sergeant (supply). 

1 Sergeant (truckmaster). 

9 Pvts. Ist cl. or pvts. (chauffeurs) (5 drive kitchen and 
baggage trucks, 4 drive ammunition train trucks). 

3 Pvts. 1st cl. or pvts. (chauffeur assistants). 

2 Pvts. (basic). 

1 Pvt. 1st cl. or pvt. (motorcyclist). 

19 Ammunition and pioneer section Bn. Hq. Det. (1 sgt., 2 epls., 
16 pvts.). 


b. Transportation.— 


From Service Company: 

1 Motorcycle with sidecar.* 

5 Trucks, 11%4-ton (kitchen and baggage). 

4 Trucks, 1%4-ton (ammunition). 

4 Trailers, 1-ton, 2-wheel (kitchen and baggage). 
Assigned to Battalion Headquarters Detachment: 
2 Trucks, %4-ton (ammunition and pioneer section). 


* Motorcycles with side-cars are being replaced by 9 solo motor- 
cycles and 18 trucks %4-ton, liaison, pending further develop- 
ments. 
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3. HEADQUARTERS COMPANY SECTION OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION PLATOON.— 


a. Personnel. — 


3 Pvts. 1st cl. or pvts. (chauffeurs). 


b. Transportation.— 


1 Trailer, 1-ton (kitchen and baggage). 
2 Trucks, 1%4-ton (kitchen and baggage). 


4. ANTITANK COMPANY SECTION OF TRANSPORTATION 
PLATOON.— 


a. Personnel.— 


3 Pvts. 1st cl. or pvts. (chauffeurs). 


b. Transportation.— 


1 Trailer, 1-ton (kitchen and baggage). 
1 Truck, 1%4-ton (kitchen and baggage). 
1 Truck, 14%4-ton (ammunition). 


5. COMPANY SUPPLY SERVICES.—In addition to the company 
commanders and such other officers as they may designate, company 
supply services include the mess and supply sergeants, cooks, armorer- 
artificers, mechanics, and company clerks. 


* * * * * * * * 


The illustrative exercise, Supply—Regiment in Defense (Chapter 
9), shows the operation of the regimental supply system in the 
defense and some of the calculations of the regimental S-4 in con- 
nection with the formulation of the regimental supply plan. 








CHAPTER 9 


Supply—Regiment in Defense 


(ILLUSTRATIVE EXERCISE) 





SECTION I 
SITUATION 


The 1st Blue Division has been attacking to the northeast 
in conjunction with the 2d Blue Division on its right, with 
the mission of securing the high ground northwest of Ochil- 
lee Creek. Although the Red resistance increased steadily 
during the afternoon 31 December, the Blue Division secur- 
ed its objective about 3:00 PM. Reds are known to have had 
large troop concentrations in both Macon and Americus. 
(See Figure 34—General Map) Blue observation aviation 
has ben active over these areas. 

The Blue 1st Infantry reached the general line of Ochillee 
Creek, shown on the situation map (Figure 35) at 3:30 PM, 
31 December. At that time Major General 1st Division re- 
ceived a message from the corps commander stating that the 
enemy was being heavily reinforced from both Macon and 
Americus. Heavy movements had been observed both at 
Talbotton and Buena Vista at 2:30 PM. 

Lieutenant General I Corps directed that the line of Ochil- 
lee Creek be organized for defense pending the arrival of 
Blue reinforcements. Major General 1st Division decided to 
defend with two regiments abreast, the lst Infantry on 
the right and the 2d Infantry on the left. Orders were is- 
sued accordingly. 

By 4:00 PM, Colonel 1st Infantry had directed the Ist 
and 2d Battalions to organize and defend the battalion de- 
fensive areas indicated on the situation map. The 3d Bat- 
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talion, in regimental reserve prepared to counterattack, is 
awaiting orders in the area indicated on the situation map. 
The Antitank Company (less detachments) is located as 
indicated on the situation map. 


Colonel 1st Infantry directed S-4 to submit by 4:30 PM 
his recommendations for the supply of the regiment to in- 
clude daylight 1 January. At this time (4:00 PM) S-4 is in 
possession of the following information: 


(1) The ist Division ammunition supply point is located 
at Fort Benning as indicated on the situation map. The 
regimental ammunition distributing point is located as 
shown on the situation map. 


At this time, individual riflemen and automatic riflemen 
have approximately one-half of their initial supply of am- 
munition, including the extra ammunition issued. 


Weapon carriers are carrying approximately their nor- 
mal loads of ammunition and are under company control. 


The ammunition train is under regimental control. Seven 
vehicles are at the ammunition distributing point loaded 
with all types of infantry ammunition. Six empty vehicles 
are enroute to the division ammunition supply point for re- 
filling. 


The regiment has received instructions that, in addition 
to the present loads of ammunition train vehicles and weap- 
on carriers, the following ammunition is available at the 
division ammunition supply point, for the 1st Infantry, and 
that this ammunition will be placed on the position prior to 
daylight 1 January: 


Type Rounds Weight 
Caliber .30 rifle and auto rifle _........ 379,500 16.5 tons 
Caliber .30 light machine gun ............ 82,500 3.3 tons 
Caliber .30 machine gun in belts _...... 237,500 9.5 tons 
I icine. sstnaiacenhapbinmsnilenkconns 3,032 9.3 tons 


I I a 12.4 tons 
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(2) The kitchen and baggage train is now in bivouac 
in the area indicated on the situation map. G-4 1st Division 
has informed S-4 that this area will be needed for division 
installations and directed that the 1st Infantry reconnoiter 
for a new train bivouac in the vicinity of area A or area 
B (See Figure 35—Situation Map) and report the location 
of the area selected not later than 7:00 PM. Kitchens have 
one meal of field ration “B.”’ This meal is now being cooked 
and will be ready to go forward by 5:15 PM. Delivery of 
rations for 1 January will be truckhead distribution at 
Bradley Landing, commencing for the 1st Infantry at 7:30 
PM, 31 December. The ration for the regiment will weigh 
approximately 21,000 pounds. 

(3) Use of lights on vehicles is prohibited. 

(4) Movement of kitchen and baggage vehicles out of 
bivouac will be limited to hours of darkness. 

(5) Daylight begins at 6:15 AM—Darkness 5:15 PM. 


REQUIREMENT 


So much of the S-4 plan for the supply of the 1st Infantry, 
to include daylight 1 January, as pertains to the following: 

(1) The location of the regimental ammunition distribut- 
ing point for the defense. 

(2) Details of placing the required amount of ammuni- 
tion on the position. 


(3) The location of the new train bivouac. 


(4) The plan for drawing the ration for 1 January at 
the truckhead at Bradley Landing. Indicate how many 
trucks will be used for this purpose and the normal function 
of each truck. 


(5) (a) The time when and the place where supper trucks 
will be released by the regiment and the time they will re- 
vert to regimental control. 

(b) The time trucks carrying breakfast and a cold lunch 
will be released by the regiment and the time they will re- 
vert to regimental control. 
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SECTION II 
A SOLUTION OF THE REQUIREMENT 


(1) To make no change in the location of the regimental 
ammunition distributing point. 

(2) To dump the loads of the weapon carriers on the 
position as soon as practicable. To release the loaded am- 
munition trucks now at the regimental ammunition dis- 
tributing point to the lst and 2d Battalions and the Anti- 
tank Company at dark. To have them revert to regimental 
control at the regimental ammunition distributing point 
when their loads have been dumped. 


To have all trucks of the ammunition train make two trips 
to the division supply point for refills and to release the 
loaded trucks to battalions upon arrival at the regimental 
ammunition distributing point. To have empty ammunition 
train trucks assembled under regimental control in the train 
bivouac, after the two loads have been dumped on the posi- 
tion. 

To have 24 weapon carriers (8 from each battalion) 
make one trip for a refill to be placed on the position. To 
have these 24 weapon carriers revert for this purpose to 
regimental control at the regimental ammunition distribut- 
ing point prior to 6:00 PM, 31 December. To have all 
weapon carriers not needed for the defense of the position 
assembled under regimental control in the train bivouac 
prior to daylight, 1 January. 


(3) To move the train bivouac to area “A,” the move to 
commence at 5:15 PM, 31 December. 


(4) To draw rations at the truckhead at Bradley Land- 
ing at 7:30 PM, 31 December and transport them to the 
new train bivouac. The following transportation to be used 
for this purpose: the 3 baggage trucks of the 3 battalion 
headquarters detachments; the baggage truck of Regiment- 
al Headquarters and Headquarters Company; the 2 trucks 
of Headquarters Company, which transport band instru- 
ments, and the kitchen and baggage truck of the Service 
Company. 
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(5) (a) To release the supper trucks at the road junc- 
tion at Harmony Cemetery at 6:20 PM, 31 December and 
to have them revert to regimental control at the same point 
not later than 8:50 PM. 

(b) To release the breakfast trucks at 3:05 AM, 1 Jan- 
uary and have them revert to regimental control not later 
than 5:35 AM. 


SECTION III 
A DISUSSION OF THE REQUIREMENT 


In selecting the location for the regimental ammunition 
distributing point, S-4 considered the location of the units, 
the road net, and the available cover and concealment. There 
is no road within the regimental sector leading to the right 
battalion, and S-4 will have to make arrangements with the 
division on the right for the use of the road within the 2d 
Division sector. The site of the present regimental ammuni- 
tion distributing point is satisfactory ; any further forward 
movement would sacrifice defilade. 

Where practicable, the replenishment of ammunition is 
accomplished under cover of darkness for the defense and in 
sufficient quantity to last through the daylight hours. Since 
all units have an adequate supply of ammunition for the 
hour of daylight remaining, S-4 plans to deliver ammuni- 
tion to the position after dark. There are ample hours of 
darkness to carry out this operation. 

In this situation, 51 tons of additional ammunition must 
be dumped on the position during the night 31 December-1 
January. The 13 trucks of the ammunition train will 
make two round trips to the division supply point, during 
which they will haul 39 tons of ammunition. The remain- 
ing 12 tons could have been hauled by the vehicles of the 
ammunition train, but in order to save time S-4 has recom- 
mended that 24 weapon carriers be used for this purpose. 
It has been noted that in the attack the weapon carriers 
generally are sent no farther to the rear than the regimental 
ammunition distributing point for refills; in the defense, 
however, since they are not needed as prime movers, it is 
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feasible to use them to transport ammunition from the sup- 
ply point to the defensive position. 

S-4 has given priority to the lst and 2d Battalions in 
his recommendations for the distribution of ammunition. 
These units:are in contact with the Red force and will need 
ammunition sooner than will the 3d Battalion which is in 
regimental reserve. 

The list Division has prescribed that the lst Infantry 
move the train bivouac to another location. The location in 
the area “A” possesses the characteristics of a good train 
bivouac. The location at “B” was rejected because it is be- 
lieved that in this situation it is unnecessarily close to our 
front lines. Since the move is made after dark, the cooking 
of supper will be completed prior to the start of the move 
and since the ration for tomorrow will not be drawn in the 
old bivouac, S-4 can use the transportation of the Service 
Company according to its normal assignment. Since no 
loads have been left in the old bivouac area, no return trip 
is necessary. 

The complete ration for the regiment will weigh approxi- 
mately 21,000 pounds. S-4 will require the use of seven 
trucks, 114-ton, to transport this load. S-4 has the trucks 
previously listed in Table 1 available for this purpose. Each 
truck is normally assigned a specific load; however it will 
frequently be necessary to dump normal loads and use 
trucks for other than normal purposes. S-4 uses some of 
these trucks to avoid disturbing the schedule of feeding in 
the forward area. 

Generally, one truck per company mess is sent forward 
with the food for each meal, although there are times when 
this is impossible, due to a shortage of trucks, and one truck 
may have to be used to carry the food of two companies. 
This procedure is not difficult for units in reserve because 
the personnel can usually be fed at the truck without the use 
of carrying parties. 

S-4 selected the road junction at Harmony Cemetery 
for the regimental point of release because the routes to 
the different units diverge near this point. 
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In determining the time of release of trucks and the time 
they should revert to regimental control, S-4 considered the 
following factors for supper, 31 December: 


5:15 PM Darkness begins. 


:20 3.3 miles to new train bivouac w/o lights. 
720 Time to unload kitchens. 
725 4 miles to regimental point of release. 
6 :20 PM Trucks released by regiment at Harmony Cem- 
etery. 
15 Time to farthest mess location. 
2:00 Time to feed, using carrying parties. 
8:35 PM _ All troops have been fed. 
215 Time to Harmony Cemetery from farthest 


mess location. 
8:50 PM _ Trucks to revert to regiment. 


For feeding breakfast and issuing a cold lunch on 1 
January, S-4 makes the following calculations: 


6:00 AM _ Trucks return to bivouac 15 minutes prior to 


daylight. 

:25 Time point of release to bivouac. 
5:35 Trucks must revert to regiment. 

715 Time mess location to point of release. 
5:20 AM Feeding must be completed. 
2:00 Time to feed, using carrying parties. 
3:20 AM _ Feeding must start. 

715 Time point of release to farthest mess location. 


3:05 AM _ Trucks must be released to units at Harmony 
Cemetery. 
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SUMMARY 


In this problem the 1st Infantry changes from an offen- 
sive role to one of defense. S-4 is faced with the necessity 
of moving all or part of his supply installations during the 
night 31 December-1 January. In addition to the movement 
of installations, normal feeding operations and the supply 
of ammunition must be carried out; therefore, S-4 must 
use the transportation of the regiment to its maximum cap- 
acity. Under these circumstances, the necessity for careful 
planning by S-4 is accentuated. 








CHAPTER 10 


A History of the Infantry School 





This chapter is an extracted portion (Chapter 2) of a 
manuscript entitled “A History of The Infantry School.” 
The history was written in 1931 by First Lieutenant Leroy 
W. Yarborough in collaboration with Major Truman Smith 
and with the assistance of Major Charles A. Willoughby 
and Major Leven C. Allen. The history covers a full and 
complete account of the development of the Infantry School 
idea for the training of officers. It includes the details of 
the establishment of the Infantry School of Practice at Jef- 
ferson Barracks, 1826-1828 ; The School of Musketry, Presi- 
dio of Monterey, 1907-1912; The School of Musketry and 
The Infantry School of Arms at Fort Sill, 1912-1918; and 
The Infantry School at Fort Benning, 1919—. 


Chapter 1 of this history appeared in Volume XX of The 
Mailing List, July 1940. ; 





The School of Musketry and The Infantry School of Arms 
at Fort Sill—Revival of the School of Musketry, 1915—The 
School of Musketry, May 1915 to July 1917—The Infantry 
School of Arms at Fort Sill, August 1, 1917 to October 3, 
1918. 





The transfer of the School of Musketry to Fort Sill, and 
its new status of a national service school, sponsored by the 
War Department, which had long been urged by its advo- 
cates, appeared on the surface to present a favorable oppor- 
tunity for further developing and increasing the scope of 
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usefulness of the institution. The location of the school 
at Fort Sill, with its 54,000 acres, seemed to assure ample 
and suitable firing stands, and, because of the existence at 
that post of the School of Fire for Artillery, seemed also 
to afford an excellent opportunity for the most complete 
and mutual interchange of ideas and practical cooperation 
between the officers of the sister services. (95) But in the 
very day of success, all hopes and plans for the future were 
suddenly brought to naught by forces outside its control. 


Hardly had the staff reached Fort Sill early in 1913, when 
an acute crisis developed between Mexico and the United 
States along the Texas border. To meet the situation, a 
large proportion of all combat troops of the regular army 
within the continental limits of the United States was di- 
rected to concentrate at Texas City and Galveston to form 
as the 2d Division. Among the troops included in this order 
was the Fort Sill battalion of the 19th Infantry, which pre- 
viously had been selected as the demonstration unit of the 
School of Musketry. (96) Naturally, in view of such a rela- 
tively large concentration of regular troops on the border 
and the consequent departure from Sill of the school battal- 
ion, it proved necessary for the War Department to defer 
sending groups of students to Fort Sill. It was hoped that 
the suspension of the curriculum would be but temporary. 
However, the Mexican crisis took on each day graver aspects. 
On February 17, 1913, the Commandant, Colonel S. W. Mil- 
ler, was placed on detached duty and ordered to Galveston, 
to command the port of embarkation. (97) Except for Lieu- 
tenant Walter C. Short, who remained on duty at Fort Sill 
as secretary, Lieutenant R. W. Sears, the school ordnance 
officer, and four enlisted men, who had come from Monterey, 
(98) the personnel scattered to their regiments. The school 
soon continued to exist in name only. (99) 


(95) Annual Report, Chief-of-Staff, W. D. 1915 pp. 161-162; Eames’ Report; 
p. 1 “Galley Proof” p. 2. 

(96) Short’s Report. 

(97) Chamberlain, p. 17. 

(98) Sears. 

Eames, p. 2. 
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The War Department, however, was not entirely oblivious 
of the institution which it had just recognized, and then 
reduced to inactivity. On June 7, 1913, paragraph 458 of 
the Army Regulations was so amended as to include the 
School of Musketry among the recognized service institu- 
tions. (100) Bulletin 19 of June 9, 1913, also announced 
that the school would be officially known as the School of 
Musketry and would be administered as part of the com- 
mand of Fort Sill. (101) Two general orders published 
that year also referred to the new school. One, General 
Order 58 of September 30, attempted to iron out certain 
difficulties which had arisen as a result of the presence of 
troops of two different arms of the service at Fort Sill. 
This order designated Fort Sill as a field artillery post and 
directed that the commander of the post be always an ar- 
tilleryman, thereby inferring that the requirements of the 
Artillery School of Fire took precedence over those of the 
School of Musketry. (102) The other merely provided 
for slightly increasing the strength of the companies of in- 
fantry on duty with the School of Musketry. (103) This 
order which was issued nearly a year after the 19th In- 
fantry had left Fort Sill, indicated that the War Depart- 
ment had every intention of resuming instruction at the 
school as soon as border conditions permitted the return 
of the school troops. 

Colonel Miller returned to Fort Sill late in June, and on 
July 13, was ordered by the War Department to proceed 
to Europe, to inspect the musketry schools of England, 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, preparatory to draft- 
ing regulations for our own school. (104) Colonel Miller 
remained abroad on this duty until April, 1914, when he 
was ordered to Washington to prepare his report. This 
was submitted on October 13, 1914, and contained a draft 
of regulations for the Fort Sill school. The courses which 
he proposed pertained almost entirely to the technic of 


(100) Bulletin No. 19, W. D. June 9, 1913. 
(101) Short. 

(102) G. O. 58, W. D., Sept. 30, 1913. 
(103) G. O. 67, W. D., Nov. 13, 1913. 
(104) Chamberlain p. 17 Short. 
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weapons and his draft did not envisage the inclusion of in- 
fantry tactics as a subject in the curriculum. These regu- 
lations were consulted by Captain Henry E. Eames in 
drafting General Orders 28 of 1915, the order which re- 
vived the school, but they were in no sense blindly followed 
by that officer, and many new ideas were added. (105) 
Colonel Miller’s report of his observations of European 
musketry schools was the only step taken in 1914 toward 
the reopening of the school of Musketry, as relations with 
Mexico continued to be so critical that there existed no 
present possibility of assembling instructors and students 
and resuming instruction. (106). 


In April the Vera Cruz expendition left Galveston and 
the troops did not return to the United States until Nov- 
ember of the same year. (107) 


Colonel Miller was relieved from duty as commandant 
on April 21, and as no successor was appointed, Lieutenant 
W. C. Short continued to perform the duties of school secre- 
tary and acting commandant. During 1913 and 1914 the 
sole activity of the personnel at Fort Sill had to do with 
tests of range finders and pistol ammunition. (108) 


The cessation of instruction from 1913 to 1915 was not 
intended by the War Department as a permanent suspen- 
sion of school activities. A favorable opportunity to re- 
sume instruction eventually developed in connection with 
the return of the Vera Cruz expedition in November, 1914. 
(109) Friends of the school became active at once, and rep- 
resented to the War Department the necessity of reestab- 
lishing the school without delay. Captain Henry Edgar 
Eames, an infantry officer who had for many years spec- 
ialized in the study of rifle fire and who in 1913 had been 
president of the musketry board of the 5th Brigade at Gal- 
veston, (110) was especially energetic in this matter. 


(105) Chamberlain p. 11. 

(106) Chamberlain p. 9. 

(107) W. D. Annual Report 1914, Chief-of-Staff’s Report pp. 135-136. 
(108) Sears. 

(109) W. D. Annual Report, 1915, Chief-of-Staff p. 151 Eames, p. 2. 
(110) Chamberlain, p. 11. 
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Early in January 1915 he wrote to Major George B. Dun- 
can, of the general staff, and urged the revival of the school. 
(111) Lieutenant Short, the school secretary, also was 
active, and presented his views in letters to Colonel Charles 
S. Farnsworth at Washington. (112) 


Major Duncan’s efforts were especially successful in 
Washington in inducing the War Department to take ac- 
tion. (113) On January 28, 1915, Colonel R. M. Blatchford, 
Infantry, was designated in orders as commandant, (114) 
and early in February, Captain Eames was named assist- 
ant commandant. Colonel Blatchford proceeded at once 
to Fort Sill, while Captain Eames was placed on temporary 
duty with the war plans division of the general staff to pre- 
pare a draft of regulations for the new school. He report- 
ed for this duty on February 10. (115) On February 20 
the spring term of the school opened with a class of 137 non- 
commissioned officers. (116) 


Captain Eames’ work during the next month was of very 
considerable importance in the history of the school. He 
had before him Colonel Miller’s report of his inspection of 
European musketry schools and the accompanying draft 
of regulations for the American school. (117) It is prob- 
able that he also had access to the older reports of the Mon- 
terey period, particularly the McIver draft of regulations, 
but whether he consulted these is not known. (118) Major 
General Leonard Wood had strongly objected to certain 
portions of the Miller report, which emphasize marksman- 
ship as an essential element of the school curriculum. The 





(111) Eames, p. 2. 
(112) Chamberlain- Farnsworth indorsement. 
(113) Eames p. 2. 

Chamberlain p. 11. 





(114) 
(115) Chamberlain p. 11. 
(116) Robinson. 
(117) Chamberlain, p. 16. 
(118) Chamberlain p. 16. 
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war plans division of the general staff concurred in General 
Wood’s view, and Captain Eames, in the new draft, com- 
plied with the decision of his superiors and omitted all 
mention of marksmanship. (119) On April 10 his draft was 
ready and -was submitted to the general staff, (120) and on 
May 18, with only slight changes, it was published by the 
War Department in General Orders No. 28, 1915. 


The essential elements of this order, the second basic 
order affecting the development of the school, indicated a 
marked advance in the conception of the role to be played 
by the school in the army, and it provided a notably more 
efficient internal organization. 


The purpose of the School of Musketry was stated to be 
“to train officers and noncommissioned officers for their 
important duties as fire leaders in battle and to provide 
trained instructors for regimental schools of practical 
musketry.” (121) No reference is made to marksmanship, 
the development of which General McArthur had initially 
emphasized as one of the chief aims of the Monterey school. 
As has been mentioned previously, the omission of marks- 
manship was primarily a result of Major General Leonard 
Wood’s strong objection to its inclusion, probably because 
he considered it an elementary subject which could be 
taught at posts. 


The personnel of the school was to consist of a comman- 
dant, an assistant commandant, a school staff of instruct- 
ing and administrative officers, a school detachment of en- 
listed men, the school troops, and the student body. (122) 
Little change was made in the authority and duties of the 
commanding officer. His appointment, however, was no 
longer left a departmental matter, but was reserved ex- 
clusively to the War Department. (123) He was also given 
direct supervision of the school detachment and the school 
demonstration troops. 





19) Chamberlain p. 9. 


0) Chamberlain p. 9. 

1) Par. 2, G. O., 28, W. D. May 18, 1915. 
2) Par. 3, G. O., 28, W. D., May 18, 1915. 
3) Par. 4a, G. O. 28, W. D., May 15, 1915. 
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The selection of the assistant commandant was also made 
a responsibility of the Secretary of War. This officer was 
assigned as a general assistant to the commandant, and to 
act as commandant in the latter’s absence. (124) The 
school staff was to consist of a secretary, a statistical offi- 
cer, a range officer, an ordnance officer, departmental direc- 
tors and instructors. The directors were to be assigned 
to the two departments into which the school was divided, 
the departments of small arms and machine guns, and were 
to have charge of the instruction and the experimental 
work of the school. The number of instructors was not de- 
fined, probably in order to facilitate such increase of the 
faculty as the school’s development might require. 


The provision for a school detachment of enlisted men 
and civilians was an important advancement in the or- 
ganization of the school, as three or four attached non- 
commissioned officers previously had been the sole enlist- 
ed personnel regularly with the school. The assignment of 
an organization of specialists to the exclusive control of the 
School of Musketry was a large improvement in its general 
functioning. The members of this detachment were to 
assist in the instruction, administration, and maintenance, 
and to comprise the skilled labor of the school. (125) The 
detachment which was shortly formed in accordance with 
the provisions of this order was the antecedent of the pres- 
ent Infantry School Detachment. Its formation was one 
of the permanent benefits which the school obtained from 
this action of the War Department. 


School troops were to consist of regular organizations 
assigned to duty at the School of Musketry to perform 
guard, fatigue, and other duties incidental to the operation 
of the school. Since 1907, demonstration units had been 
employed by the school under the supervision of the com- 
mandant. The War Department now merely affirmed the 





(124) Par. 4a, G. O., 28, W. D., May 18, 1915. 
(125) Par. 13, G. O., 28, W. D., May 18, 1915. 
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old policy, but added, however, the important stipulation 
that the units on this duty would not have to comply with 
the training orders of their arm of the service, but would 
be trained under the direction of the commandant of the 
School of Musketry. (126) It was contemplated that under 
this organization of the school, six types of courses would 
be held as follows: 


a. Field officers of infantry and cavalry 


b. Captains and Ist lieutenants of infantry and cavalry 
(small arms) 


c. Lieutenants of infantry and cavalry (machine guns) 


d. Noncommissioned officers of infantry and cavalry 
(small arms) 


e. Noncommissioned officers of infantry and cavalry 
(machine guns) 


f. An observation course for general, field, and staff of- 
ficers not belonging to the infantry or cavalry. 


The reorganization order had other noteworthy aspects. 
Its failure to provide for the tactical instruction other than 
the fragmentary and elementary tactical situations com- 
prised in field firing problems, emphasized the army’s seem- 
ing lack of comprehension, as late as 1915, of the necessity 
for a school for the tactical training of infantry officers. 
The School of Musketry had not yet assumed its character 
as a school for infantry alone. However, the order did mark 
an important, though almost imperceptible, stage in the 
evolution of the School of Musketry into The Infantry 
School, as it limited attendance in all courses, except the ob- 
servation course, to infantry and cavalry students, whereas 
the original School of Musketry was open to all troops 
equipped with small arms. At this time, too, the com- 
mandant and nearly all of the officers directing the school’s 
activities were infantrymen. 


(126) Par. 14, G. O., 28, W. D., May 18, 1915. 
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It was intended that two series of courses should be held 
annually, commencing February 20 and August 20. Each 
regular course was to be attended by approximately 60 
student officers and 140 noncommissioned officers. (127) 
These provisions were never carried into effect, because 
of continued Mexican-border troubles and our participation 
in the World War. To a slight degree, however, they did 
foreshadow the development of courses in the post-war 
period. 


From May 1915 until July 23, 1917, the school operated 
under General Order 28, 1915. It in no respect, however, 
attained the size or the scope contemplated by the War 
Department. 


On July 3, 1915, Captain Eames arrived at Fort Sill and 
began the preparatory work incident to the resumption of 
school activity. (128) Prior to his arrival, General Order 
37, War Department, June 16, 1915, had announced the 
organization of the School of Musketry detachment 
(white) setting its strength at 94 men. All but 25 of these 
men were to be either noncommissioned officers or special- 
ists. (129) The detachment was gradually formed during 
July and August by transferring from many different or- 
ganizations, soldiers of special qualifications. (130) The 
strength defined by the War Department was never attain- 
ed, however, until after the declaration of war with Ger- 
many. During 1915 and 1916 the strength of the detach- 
ment averaged around 80 men. (131) Lieutenant Walter 
C. Short was its first commander. (132) On July 1 Com- 
panies E and H, of the 19th Infantry, left Galveston under 
War Department orders to proceed to Fort Sill to serve as 
school troops. They were commanded by Captain Parker 
Hitt and Captain Oliver P. Robinson. (133) 


| 





Stewart; Hippellhauser; McKay. 
Hippellhauser. 


(127) Par. 16 and Par. II, (1), G. O. 28, W. D., May 18, 1915. 
(128) Chamberlain p. 11. 

(129) Par. 2 G. O., 37, W. D., June 16, 1915 

(130) Stewart. 

(131) McKay. 

(132) 

(133) 
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Barracks and recitation rooms were assigned the school 
in that portion of Fort Sill known as the old post, where 
the small nucleus of the school had been located since 1913. 
(134) During the next few months both Colonel Blatchford 
(135) and Captain Eames (136) worked energetically and 
efficiently to prepare for the resumption of the courses, 
and during the same period the organization of the school 
detachment was proceeding under Lieutenant Short’s direc- 
tion. (137) 


It was finally decided to hold an experimental class in 
the fall of 1915, in which the students should be the non- 
commissioned officers of the new detachments. (138) This 
course was designed to test out the general scope of the 
curriculum and to train the school noncommissioned offi- 
cers in methods of imparting instruction to the students. 
Very little actual shooting was done during the experimen- 
tal course, but considerable time was devoted to such sub- 
jects as range finding, use of slide scales and prismatic 
compasses, and target designation. Those who completed 
the course were awarded certificates of proficiency. (139) 


During the winter of 1915 and 1916, the ambitious pro- 
gram for the school, outlined in General Order 28, of 1915, 
was either definitely discarded or held in abeyance for a 
more favorable time. Border conditions were still uncer- 
tain and officers could not be spared from their units. In 
February, however, a group of 137 noncommissioned of- 
ficers was ordered to Sill for a four months’ course which 
commenced on February 20. This group was divided into 
two subgroups, the larger one taking the small arms course, 
the other the machine-gun course. (140) 


) Sweit. 

) Lamb-Chamberlain p. 18. 

) Eames p. 2. 

) McKay. 

) Chamberlain p. 3; Short. 

) Short. 

) Infantry Journal April 1916, Eames, p. 2; Short. 
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Before the class could be graduated, however, a new 
crisis developed in Texas, which eventually necessitated 
the calling out of the larger portion of the national guard. 
The student body was in consequence, disbanded on May 
9, and the noncommissioned officers were ordered to their 
regiments. (141) It is a sad commentary on the value 
which our army at that time attached to its school system 
that, whenever new border troubles developed, the first 
step taken by the War Department to meet them was to 
suspend the operation of our military schools. 


Prior to this suspension of instruction, Colonel Eames 
had been ordered to Hawaii and had left Fort Sill on March 
9. (142) During the summer there was apparently an at- 
tempt to combine the School of Musketry with the Artillery 
School of Fire under the proposed name of “The Mobile 
Army School of Fire.” This union was strenuously op- 
posed by Lieutenant Colonel McGlachlin, at that time com- 
mandant of the Artillery School, and probably also by the 
authorities in charge of the Musketry School. The attempt 
died a natural death, and there is no record of any later 
effort to resuscitate the idea of the combined institution. 
(143) 


During the winter of this year poor housing conditions 
caused the members of the school staff and their families 
no little hardship. The officers were quartered in stone 
buildings in the old post. These were in “terrible shape’, 
according to one of the school’s faculty who lived in one of 
them. Alterations which were begun and carried on 
throughout the winter to make the buildings more habit- 
able, only seemed to accentuate their shortcomings. “They 
tore off the porches, built new ones; tore down the kitchens, 
built new kitchens; took out the windows and put in new 
ones that would slide up and down; also put in heating 
plants. All of this work was done in the winter of 1916”, 


(141) Chamberlain p. 3. 
(142) Chamberlain p. 11. 
(143) “Fort Sill” A History by Morris Swett. 
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this officer writes. “I had two small children and my poor 
wife had a terrible time the first winter we were there. 
I remember one day she telephoned me frantically to come 
to the house, as the workmen had both front and back 
of the house in such shape that she and the children were 
prisoners, x x x x. All the other officers had the same ex- 
perience.” (144) 


No official classes were held by the school again until 
February 1917. The intervening time was used to perfect 
the instructing personnel in their duties, and the revision 
of the school texts. The European war by this time had 
been in progress for two years, and information as to the 
lessons learned by all combatants was beginning to filter 
back to this country. The school’s many mimeographed 
pamphlets were now carefully revised to take into account 
this new material. One former instructor, in recalling the 
work of this period, writes the following: “We had only 
mimeographed subjective study sheets or pamphlets. 
These were brought up to date after each class. Each in- 
structor had to originate and write up several problems 
and, finally, conduct them himself. The instructors were 
colloquially divided into the Senate and the House. Each 
proof read and O.K.’d the productions of the other.” (145) 


The new texts formed a notable advance over those used 
previously, but they contained, nevertheless, many incorrect 
conclusions with respect to the actual developments a- 
broad. This was especially true with regard to the text, ““Em- 
ployment of Machine Guns in Action’, revised as of De- 
cember 21, 1916, (146) but was also true of all school publi- 
cations of this period. 





(144) Robinson. 
(145) Pierson 
(146) School Texts, 1916, Fort Benning Library. 
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Earnest throught was being given during this enforced 
inactivity to the question of broadening the curriculum. 
The school was especially anxious to introduce a course in 
machine-gun fire against aerial targets, and the faculty 
spent considerable time in investigating types of targets, 
methods of fire, etc. (147) However, no immediate change 
in the curriculum developed from these studies. 


On February 6, 1917, a new class of noncommissioned 
officers was ordered to the School of Musketry, for a six- 
teen-week course which was to be devoted purely to the 
study of machine guns. This class totalled approximately 
150 men, nearly all sergeants, and was divided into four 
sections. Each section studied exclusively a single type of 
gun, the Lewis, Benet-Mercier, Maxim, or Vickers. There 
was for each section a long series of firing problems, as well 
as the usual study of the mechanism and ballistics of the 
gun assigned to the group. There were also subsidiary 
courses in signal communication, grenades, reconnaissance, 
and the use of instruments. The class began on March 7, 
and the students were graduated on June 20, 1917. (148) 


While the course was in progress, war with Germany 
was declared on April 6, 1917. (149) At Fort Sill it was 
realized immediately that the consequences of this act 
would be of momentous importance, both to the army as a 
whole, and to the School of Musketry. Though for a few 
days, it seemed questionable whether American participa- 
tion in the hostilities would be more than formal, it very 
shortly became certain that we would send, without delay, 
a large expenditionary force to Europe. The role which 
Fort Sill would play in the consequent mobilization of our 
untrained masses became at once a matter of vital impor- 
tance to those directing the policy of the School of Mus- 
ketry. 








(147) Correspondence School of Musketry Letter to Chief Signal Officer, Oct. 7, 
1916, (Library Files). 

(148) Infantry Journal, April 1917, Bumford. 

(149) Annual Report, Chief-of-Staff, W. D. 1917. 
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On April 25, Colonel Blatchford, the commandant, in- 
quired of the War Department what was expected of the 
school during the war. The War Department replied that 
the School of Musketry would be used to train competent 
instructors at the rate of one officer per regular infantry 
and cavalry regiment, but would also include courses for 
national guard and reserve officers. The courses for en- 
listed men would be suspended following the graduation 
of the class then in progress. (150) For a number of weeks 
no further definite information of the change of policy with 
respect to the school reached Fort Sill. This was the 
period when our lawmakers were debating the Selective 
Service Act, and in consequence the hands of the War De- 
partment were tied. (151) 


About May 12, however, a large group of national guard 
officers was ordered to Fort Sill, the guard in the meantime 
having been taken into federal service. These officers were 
given a special course, and remained until the end of July. 
(152) Brigadier General Farnsworth succeeded Colonel 
Blatchford as commandant on June 26, (153). 


On July 23, the War Department, through the Adjutant 
General, officially informed the commandant of the School 
of Musketry of the new role which the school would play 
in the war effort of the nation, and directed a complete 
reorganization of the school to enable it to cope with its 
new problems. (154) These instructions were contained 
in a letter from the Adjutant General dated July 23. Fol- 
lowing General Order 4, of 1907, and General Order 28, 
of 1915, this letter is the third of the epoch-making orders 
in the school’s history. Unlike the first two orders, how- 
ever, it was not designed to effect a permanent change 
in the school’s policy, but merely to alter its role temporar- 
ily to meet the national emergency. In no way did it con- 
stitute a permanent abrogation of the 1915 order. Trained 





) Chamberlain p. 3. 

) Ganoe, “History of the U. S. Army” pp. 467-468. 
92) Cooper, Bumford. 

) Chamberlain p. 18. 

) Letter A. G., July 23, 1917. 
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officers, however, were needed by the nation above all other 
factors, and the School of Musketry was one of the few 
existing institutions which did not have to be entirely 
created from the ground up. It consequently had to be 
utilized during the war to the fullest extent. 


The letter begins with a general statement that follow- 
ing the graduation on July 31 of the class then at work, 
the School of Musketry would be reorganized into the “In- 
fantry School of Arms.” (155) The choice of the new 
name is significant. The school becomes for the first time, 
essentially an institution of the infantry. The cavalry ele- 
ment which had played a considerable, though not in any 
respect a predominant, role in its development since the 
foundation in 1907, drops out entirely. The further change 
in title from “Musketry” to “School of Arms” was un- 
doubtedly due to the development of infantry weapons 
other than the rifle during the World War. The machine 
gun, the automatic rifle, the modern grenade, the one- 
pounder, and the trench mortar had all made their appear- 
ance and were playing each day a more and more important 
role in the struggle abroad. The use of these weapons, in 
addition to the rifle, had to be taught our infantry officers. 
The school at Fort Sill was to be our national university 
of infantry weapons. 


This new Infantry School of Arms was to be reorganized 
into four major divisions to be known as the small arms, 
machine-gun, engineer, and gas-defense departments. All 
departments except that of gas defense were subdivided in- 
to several sections. The small-arms department, for in- 
stance, had four sections—grenades, the bayonet, musket- 
ry, the pistol, and the automatic rifle. One-pounder in- 
struction was to be given by a separate section of the ma- 
chine-gun department. (156) Students ordered to the 


(155) Par. 1, Letter A. G., July 23, 1917. 
(156) Par. 2, Letter A.G., July 23, 1917. 
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school were not to take a general course but were to pur- 
sue one specialty, in order that they might become suffi- 
ciently proficient to act as instructors in that weapon, when 
they returned to their organizations. (157) The gas-de- 
fense department alone was to have no separate group of 
students, but the completion of its course was required of 
all students. (158) On account of lack of materiel, the 
one-pounder and trench-mortar sections were to remain in- 
active until a later time. (159) The reorganization of 
the school was to be effected immediately upon receipt of 
these instructions, and the new classes were to commence 
work on August 20. (160) 


It was further contemplated that when the one-pounder 
and trench-mortar classes had been instituted each class 
at the school would number approximately 320 students. 
(161) The courses in all specialties except the machine 
gun were to last but a single month; the machine-gun 
course, two months. (162) 


The reorganization contemplated a very large increase 
of the student body, and perforce, also required that the 
faculty be proportionately enlarged. The housing of the 
new personnel became, therefore, a critical matter. The 
Adjutant General directed that additional buildings at Fort 
Sill be turned over to the School of Musketry and that new 
cantonment buildings be constructed. The possible neces- 
sity of removing the Infantry School of Arms from Fort 
Sill, because of the probable expansion of it and the Ar- 
tillery School of Fire, was foreseen at this time, for the 
commandants of both schools were directed to confer on 
the location and types of the new buildings with a view to 
their being utilized later by the Artillery School of Fire. 
(163) 


(157) Par. 3, Letter A. G. July 23, 1917. 
(158) Par. 4, Letter A. G., July 23, 1917. 
(159) Par. 4, Letter A. G., July 23, 1917. 
(160) Par. 3, Letter A. G., July 23, 1917. 
(161) Par. 4, Letter A. G., July 23, 1917. 
(162) Par. 9, Letter A. G., July 23, 1917. 
(163) . & ( 
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Adequate funds were allowed to provide for this work. 
The field artillery school at the same time was undergoing 
a similar reorganization and expansion, and the new con- 
struction taxed the capacity of the local contractors to the 
limit. (164) As a matter af fact, all the new construction 
of the school was not completed by August 20, and recourse 
had to be made to the tentage of the 19th Infantry. 


The increase of the corps of instructors was also a mat- 
ter not entirely easy of solution. Only six instructors had 
been on duty in July and it was believed essential to in- 
crease the number to twenty-seven. (165) Most of the 
officers of the old regular army were urgently required for 
duty with combat troops, and only a very small number 
could be made available for the work of the school. The Ad- 
jutant General directed that the additional personnel be 
secured by commissioning as many sergeant instructors of 
the detachment as were deemed suitable for this work, and 
if the number available should prove insufficient, the War 
Department be called upon for the remainder. (166) 


The enlargement of the school also called for a large 
increase of the school detachment. The commandant was 
directed to submit recommendations for the reorganiza- 
tion of the School of Musketry detachment into the “In- 
fantry School of Arms” detachment. (167) 


Although the School of Musketry was now almost com- 
pletely transformed in name, scope, and nature of instruc- 
tion, further changes and expansion of the curriculum 
were being considered by the War Department. The ex- 
panded artillery school was beginning to feel the restric- 
tions imposed by the presence of the infantry school, as the 
two establishments taxed the limited facilities of Fort Sill 
to the utmost, and a board of officers was appointed to ap- 
portion the reservation to the two schools. This action 


(164) “Fort Sill’ A History by Morris Swett. 
(165) Par. 8, Letter A. G., July 23, 1917. 
(166) Par. 8, Letter A. G. O., July 23, 1917. 
(167) Par. 10, Letter A. G. O., July 23, 1917. 
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brought no satisfactory solution, and alleviated only slight- 
ly the friction which was developing between the two 
schools, and already it seemed probable that the infantry 
school would have to look for a new home in the near 
future. (168) 


The commandant was directed, in the same letter, to sub- 
mit to the Adjutant General by September 30, a plan for 
the establishment of two schools to take the place of the 
Infantry School of Arms; one to be essentially a machine- 
gun school, and the other a school of all infantry weapons, 
except machine guns. How ambitious the War-Depart- 
ment plans were at this time is seen in the requirement 
that the plan to be submitted should provide for each 
school to have a capacity of 500 officers and 5,000 enlisted 
men per month, The question of suitable sites for the two 
schools was not, however, to be made a subject of the Fort 
Sill report. (169) 


This letter of the Adjutant General brought to an end 
the second phase of the school’s history. The orderly de- 
velopment of an essentially musketry course as an element 
of our national military school system came to an abrupt 
close on July 23, 1917. The future held for the school 
new weapons, new methods, and even a new purpose. Cer- 
tainly, its field of usefulness to the nation at large was to 
be immeasurably increased with the opportunity to train 
the hundreds of emergency officers who were to seek mili- 
tary knowledge within its confines in the next year. Mere 
numbers, however, do not make for academic development, 
and despite the service of the Infantry School of Arms to 
the state and army, during the war years of 1917 and 1918, 
it seems very questionable whether the reorganization of 
July 1917 did contribute a forward step toward the Infan- 
try School, as we know it today. Indeed, as regards the 


(168) Dougherty, Marr. 
(169) Par. 9, Letter A. G., July 23, 1917. 
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scope of instruction as applied to the individual, there was 
apparently a decided retrogression in comparison with both 
the Monterey and the earlier Sill periods. This is particu- 
larly evident in the short one-month courses in each special- 
ty, and in the separation of the marksmanship and ma- 
chine-gun departments from the main school in 1918. 
(170) There is no trace in the 1917 directive of the earlier 
mission of training fire leaders for battle. Instead, the 
mission of the school was to develop expert instructors in 
the technic of the various infantry weapons. Stranger still, 
there is as yet not the slightest indication of the school’s 
teaching infantry tactics as a subject. Yet this retrogres- 
sion in curriculum, must be accepted as a concomitant of 
the national emergency. The school had to submerge its 
own development in the great stuggle which had just begun. 
Services to the country, rendered during the next sixteen 
months by the school in its new form, compose one of the 
proudest chapters in its history. 


The July 23 instructions of the Adjutant General requir- 
ed an almost revolutionary reorganization of every phase 
of the school’s work. The period between its receipt at 
Fort Sill and the arrival of the first of the new classes was 
a busy time for everybody. Colonel Farnsworth was at the 
time in command of the school, and to his credit must stand 
the systematic and thorough work of organization which 
was essentially completed when the first of the new classes 
arrived on August 20. (171) 


A large number of new insiructors was secured at once 
by commissioning qualified noncommissioned officers of the 
detachment. (172) A still more important addition to 
the faculty came through the transfer from Fort Sam 
Houston of a group of officers who had been directing the 
activities of a local machine-gun school at that place. This 
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school, while possessing a faculty, had never had a student 
body, and in June its commandant, Colonel Farnsworth, 
and nearly all of its instructors were transferred to Fort 
Sill. (173) These gains were counterbalanced, however, 
by the loss of several valuable members of the old faculty, 
whose services had been required in other places. (174) 
Taken all in all, the balance of these gains and losses in per- 
sonnel was not entirely to the benefit of the school. As 
late as the end of September, the faculty presented, to a 
competent observer, the picture of not being adequately 
trained for its duties, and requiring first of all basic in- 
struction itself. (175) Such a condition, however, was in 
no way surprising, but was only typical of conditions in 
scores of other new training camps and schools which were 
springing up at this time in every quarter of the country. 


Early in August telegraphic instructions were received 
authorizing the increase of the school detachment from 94 
to 428 men. (176) A large group of men was transferred 
from Companies E and H of the 19th Infantry. A few 
came from regiments outside Fort Sill and, in addition, 
there was a large number of recruits. This increase of the 
detachment proved of vital importance to the school, for 
in August, the companies of the 19th Infantry which had 
served since 1915 as school troops, left to join their regi- 
ment. Thereafter, until the transfer to Georgia, the school 
functioned without demonstration units. (177) The de- 
tachment at its new strength, however, was sufficient to 
care for the most pressing needs of the school; nevertheless, 
demonstration units would have been of assistance, if they 
could have been spared by the War Department. 


) Loughborough. 
) Eames, p. 2. 
>») Eames, p 2. 
76) Bumford, McKay, Stewart, Lamb. 
) Bradley, McKay, Bumford. 
* Promoted to Brigadier General, NA 5 Aug., 1917. 
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On August 23, General Farnsworth* was ordered away 
to other duties. Major Harry H. Tebbetts, assistant com- 
mandant, commanded the school in this capacity until Sep- 
tember, when he was appointed commandant. (178) The 
departure of General Farnsworth during this critical 
period of reorganization proved a distinct loss to the 
school. 


The first class of the School of Arms assembled on Aug- 
ust 20. Six separate courses were begun, to each of which 
were assigned between thirty-five and forty students. The 
courses were in the following: 


(a) Grenades 

(b) Bayonet 

(c) Musketry 

(d) Automatic arms 

(e) Heavy machine guns 
(f) Field fortifications. 


All sections, in addition to their own work, took a short 
course with the gas-defense department, which was con- 
ducted by officers of the medical corps. (179) 


The student officers were drawn from all branches of the 
service, the regular forces, the national guard, and grad- 
uates of training camps, and consisted almost exclusively 
of captains and lieutenants. They came from every state 
in the Union. Nearly all belonged to the infantry arm, 
though a few cavalrymen were present. (180) In the ag- 
gregate, this first class, and succeeding classes as well, 
may be said to have represented a cross section of our 
country in arms. Bank presidents, farmers, industrial mag- 
nates, and former noncommissioned officers of colored 
regiments all took the course, and underwent the strict 
military discipline which formed an essential element of 
the school during this period. (181) 


(178) Tebbetts. 





(179) Roster Infantry School of Arms, Aug. 20 to Sept. 20, 1917. (Inf. School 
Library); Drain; Pool. 

(180) Roster Infantry School of Arms, Aug. 20 to Sept. 20, 1917. (Infantry 
School Library). 


(181) Bradley. 
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On September 20, Major H. E. Eames, who had played 
such an important role in the reestablishment of the school 
in 1915 was appointed commandant, succeeding Major Teb- 
betts. (182) 


Courses followed each other at regular intervals during 
the next year. Except for the two-months machine-gun 
course, all lasted a single month. Between courses, there 
was a two-weeks interval, in which the faculty had an op- 
portunity to digest the new lessons and documents con- 
stantly arriving at the school from our expeditionary 
forces, and to prepare the texts and problems for the new 
term. (183) 


About July 5, 1918, the officers commissioned in the in- 
fantry and cavalry branches from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, class of 1919, were sent to the Infantry 
School of Arms for a composite course. This class num- 
bered some sixty officers. The composite course consisted 
of lectures and practical work in all sections of the school, 
and lasted until about the middle of September, 1918, at 
which time the class, with the exception of fifteen, who 
were retained as instructors, were sent to various regi- 
ments. (184) 


The curriculum was naturally in a state of flux. The 
one-pounder and trench-mortar courses, which had not 
begun with the others on account of lack of materiel, had 
been added to those already in existence. The first trench 
mortars to reach this country, the English “Stokes’’, had 
been shipped to the school in February. Live ammunition, 
however, had not accompanied them, but the school, noth- 
ing daunted, had borrowed such ammunition as it could 
and had also instituted a series of experiments, using lo- 
cally manufactured shells. Everything possible was done 
by the faculty to keep abreast with the new weapons and 
methods developing in Europe. (185) 


2) Chamberlain p. 11. 
3) Bradley, Loughborough, Drain. 
4) Kelley. 


(is 
(18 
(is 
(185) Bradley. 
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A former instructor, in writing of his experience dur- 
ing this period, says: “The mortars arrived in February. 
I had charge of the course but we had no ammunition 
to work with, except dummies. When the 35th Division 
left for over-seas, I begged from a French officer all the 
live ammunition he had left. This was all the live ammuni- 
tion we had until late in 1918.” (186) 


The cumbrous organization prescribed by the July re- 
organization was finally found, during the winter, to be 
unsuitable, and the departmental organization was done 
away with. Thereafter, the nine sections, which included 
the courses in the one-pounder and the trench mortar, 
functioned directly under the commandant. 


From the first, the physical accomodations had been un- 
comfortable and, in many respects, inadequate. The stu- 
dents were crowded together in barracks, with barely 
enough space for their beds and lockers. Probably condi- 
tions were no worse at Fort Sill than elsewhere in the train- 
ing camps but, nevertheless, a certain amount of grumbling 
was constant among the student body. (187) 


Discipline was exceptionally strict. Academic periods 
lasted from seven to half past eleven in the morning and 
from one to half past four in the afternoon. In addition, 
a two-hour study period was held in the class rooms at 
night. Students were marched in formation to the evening 
classes. (188) The usual ten-hour day could be extended 
on week days, at the discretion of the commandant, to 
fourteen hours. (189) Students were required to live on 
the post, and everything possible was done to discourage 
them from bringing their families to the neighboring town 
of Lawton. (190) However, the students apparently did 


) Pool. 

7) Crosby, Bradley, Stewart. 

8) School Regulations, Fort Sill, Nov. 20, 1917. 
9) School Regulations, Fort Sill, Nov. 20, 1917. 
0) School Regulations, Fort Sill, Nov. 20, 1917. 
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not find either the long hours or the discipline irksome, 
and their time was so fully occupied in acquiring the in- 
formation that the school had to give, that their close re- 
striction to the post during the course was generally view- 
ed by them as inevitable and necessary. (191) 


The life at Fort Sill in these days was strenuous to say 
the least. A former instructor writes of it in the following 
words: “An instructor rose at six and retired at eleven, 
if his papers were corrected and he had the programs and 
schedules prepared as required. Classes were held morn- 
ing and afternoon with time for a bath before dinner. Then 
a general assembly, with instructors (on a roster) address- 
ing the student body on his own specialty, or some other 
fine thing. Then a class and study period until ten, with 
many a student remaining after for informal discussion 
and question. Anyone can work hard, but few can work 
as hard and well as these chaps did - - - - - . The instructors 
more than justified the periods of from ten to twenty 
years the Service had spent in training them.” (192) 


During the fall and winter of 1917, and the succeeding 
winter, the corps of instructors was amplified by a group 
of military missions from England, France, and Canada. 
These missions consisted of both officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers, who were experts in one or the other of the 
various specialties taught by the school. Except for the 
occasional lecture to the student body during one of the 
evening study periods, the members of the missions did 
not actually instruct the students. Rather, their role was 
to act as advisors to the faculty, and in this capacity they 
proved extremely valuable. (193) Contact with foreign 
instructors was then a novel experience, both for the 
students and the instructors. In telling of his impressions 
during his associations with the foreign missions in the 
course of his duties, a former instructor states: “The 


Loughborough, Bradley, Kelly. 
Loughborough. 
Bradley, Loughborough. 
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Frenchmen assisted or advised with the instruction in gre- 
nades, field fortifications and one-pounders. The British 
were assigned to the machine-gun and automatic section 
. ... The French spoke broken English and, of course, 
did little instructing. The English knew their subject well 
but did not seem to work well with the American... . After 
the Stokes-mortar course began there was a Canadian, 
Captain McIntosh, assigned to that section. He was very 
valuable to us, and being more like the native American 
of the United States, was very popular with the classes.” 
(194) During the first months after the reorganization, 
the foreign officers were in fact the only officers at the 
school who had a background of personal war experience. 
Later in 1918 these veterans were supplemented by several 
of our own officers who had been sent back to Fort Sill by 
the army in France for the specific purpose of passing on 
the knowledge gained abroad to the faculty and the student 
body. (195) The British mission did especially fine work 
in improving the machine-gun and bayonet courses. The 
latter became one of the most strenuous at the school. It 
required from those taking part a maximum of physical 
effort, and resulted each term in a number of serious in- 
juries among the students. (196) 


The students were, as a rule, high-type men who labored 
conscientiously and intelligently at their tasks of mastering 
military subjects with which most of them had had no prev- 
ious contact. “On the whole, they were a splendid bunch 
of men,” says an instructor of that time, “men who had 
been successful in civil life—engineers, college professors 
and the like. It was an extreme pleasure to work with 
them.” (197) 


) Pool. 

95) Bradley. 
) Bradley, Drain. 
) Pool. 
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The influence of the Fort Sill school in the meantime was 
being felt, not only through its graduates in the divisions 
in the United States, but in the expeditionary force as well. 
General Pershing had directed the organization of small- 
arms schools in France for the I, II, and III Corps of the 
American army, and these were modeled as far as possible 
along the lines of the school at Fort Sill. In particular 
was this true of the III Corps School, where the basic ideas 
which had been formulated at Fort Sill were found to be 
of the greatest value. (198) 


Colonel S. W. Miller, Infantry, who from 1911 to 1914 
had been commandant of the school, was again appointed 
to this position on April 1, 1918. Colonel Eames then be- 
came assistant commandant and served as such until the 
removal of the school to Columbus, Georgia. (199) 


The spring and summer of 1918 was marked by three 
definite school developments. These were: 


a. The removal of the machine-gun course to Camp Han- 
cock, near Augusta, Georgia (Machine-Gun Center). 


b. The establishment of marksmanship course at Camp 
Perry, Ohio (Small-Arms Firing School). 


c. The convening of boards, and inspection trips by 
various officers, to determine a new site for the school. 


When the Infantry School of Arms was organized in 
compliance with the letter of the Adjutant General of July 
23, 1917, it had been intended to separate the machine- 
gun course from the Fort Sill institution and establish a 
separate machine-gun school at some other location. The 
increasing congestion at the Field Artillery School at Sill, 
and the demands of the army in France for more and more 
trained machine-gunners, now made imperative some defi- 
nite action by the War Department toward establishing 
such a school. (200) 


(198) McKay. 
(199) Chamberlain, pp. 12, 17. 
(200) Eames, p. 2. 
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Early in May, 1918, War Department orders directed 
the commandant of the Infantry School of Arms to discon- 
tinue machine-gun instruction by June and to transfer the 
machine-gun department as a unit to Camp Hancock, near 
Augusta, Georgia, where it was to form a part of the new 
machine-gun school. This school was to be one element of 
a huge machine-gun center where it was planned to keep 
constantly in training between 20,000 and 30,000 men. 
This new training center opened on May 22, but the move- 
ment of the personnel and equipment belonging to the de- 
partment at Fort Sill was not completed until about the 
middle of June. (201) 


The first classes of this new school opened on June 17. 
As the summer wore on, Camp Hancock’s importance in 
the general training scheme of the army became so great 
that no machine-gun officers were sent either to divisions 
in the United States or overseas who had not been graduat- 
ed from the School. The demand for trained machine-gun- 
ners at length became so heavy that special night classes 
had to be organized. The British mission, part of whose 
personnel had come from Fort Sill, took an active part in 
the instruction of these classes and its work in this period 
of stress and strain received unstinted praise of the Amer- 
ican officers directing the school. (202) 


The Camp Hancock school was in reality two schools in 
one: a central machine-gun training school for the train- 
ing of candidates for commissions as first and second lieu- 
tenants in machine-gun units, and a post graduate machine- 
gun school for further training of graduates of the cen- 
tral school, and for officers above the grade of lieutenant 
detailed for machine-gun work. The school at length found 
itself in a position to graduate seven hundred machine-gun 


(201) Eames, p. 2, Chamberlain, p. 4. 
(202) Report, M. G. Training, Center, Feb. 1, 1919. 
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lieutenants monthly, but never succeeded in overcoming 
the shortage of trained machine-gun field officers. In such 
an immense organization as the Hancock training center 
came to be, (more than 32,000 officers and men in Novem- 
ber, 1918) the small nucleus of officers and noncommission- 
ed officers which had come from Fort Sill could play only 
a subsidiary role. (203) Camp Hancock cannot be viewed 
as a direct outgrowth of Fort Sill. However, as its school 
activities were later absorbed by the Benning school, both 
it and Fort Sill have decided claims to parentage of the 
modern Infantry School. 


Meanwhile, though the war had been going on a year, 
the Fort Sill school had no course in rifle marksmanship. 
The rifle training of the troops going to France had been 
found unsatisfactory, and General Pershing was calling on 
the War Department to remedy this condition. (204) The 
lack of ranges at Fort Sill and the generally crowded con- 
dition of the school forbade the establishment of such a 
course at the School of Arms. It was therefore decided 
to establish this new school, known as the Small-Arms 
Firing School, at Camp Perry, Ohio, where probably the 
finest target ranges in the United States were located. 
The school was opened and courses begun on June 10. (205) 
The officers in charge were nearly all civilians and rifle ex- 
perts, the commandant being Colonel Morton C. Mumma, 
Cavalry, and his principal assistant Colonel Smith W. 
Brookhart, later United States senator. (206) Approxi- 
mately twelve hundred officers were trained monthly, each 
course lasting just four weeks. In all, the Small-Arms 
Firing School at Camp Perry graduated six thousand offi- 
cers. The aim of the course was not marksmanship in 
itself, but the development of high grade instructors in 
marksmanship, (207) The school was served by a num- 
ber of battalions of aliens and illiterates. (208) 


(203) Report, M. G. Training, Center, Feb. 1, 1919. 

(204) Chamberlain p. 4, “Land for Artillery” pp. 160-164. 

(205) Chamberlain p. 4. 

(206) Columbus Ledger, Oct. 8, 1918. 

(207) W. D. Annual Reports, 1919; Chief-of-Staff, p. 314; “Land for Artillery” 
pp. 164, 219. 

(208) Eames, p. 2. 
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Like Fort Sill and Camp Hancock, Camp Perry perform- 
ed useful service during the war and contributed not a little 
to the later development of The Infantry School at Fort 
Benning. 


The third important development of the summer of 1918 
was the appointment of a board of officers to meet on May 
27, “for the purpose of selecting a site for the Infantry 
School of Arms and formulating plans whereby the school 
may be moved to the new site with the least interruption 
to its functions.” The members of the board were Colonel 
Henry E. Eames, Infantry, Major Thomas A. Lowe, Medi- 
cal Reserve Corps, and 1st Lieutenant George V. Pope, 41st 
Infantry. (209) Though all decisions and much of the 
actual labors involved rested on the shoulders of the War 
Department, the Fort Sill school was at various times 
consulted as to its opinion, and the assistant commandant, 
Colonel Eames, as president of the board created for this 
specific purpose, made several trips to examine possible 
sites. There is little question but that Colonel Eames’ in- 
fluence was of considerable, if not decisive, importance in 
inducing the War Department to select the Columbus site. 


On September 18, the Adjutant General directed that 
the Infantry School of Arms, with all personnel, property 
and equipment, move to Columbus, Georgia, by October 1. 
Similar orders were issued at about the same time to the 
Small-Arms School at Camp Perry. (210) Colonel Miller, 
commandant, designated the assistant commandant, Col- 
onel Eames, to leave Fort Sill ahead of the troops and make 
necessary arrangements for settling the school at its new 
site. He arrived in Columbus on September 24, (211). The 
actual transfer was slightly delayed, but the troops fin- 
ally left Fort Sill on October 3, 1918. (212) 


(209) S. O. 119, W. D. 1918. 
(210) Chamberlain p. 4. 
(211) Eames p. 3. 

(212) Stewart. 
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This movement ended the Fort Sill period of the School. 
At first, hindered in its development by the long years of 
trouble along the Mexican border, the school was developed 
to a magnitude heretofore uncontemplated, when America 
entered the World War. The Infantry School of Arms and 
its related institutions at Camp Hancock and Camp Perry, 
proved valuable assets to the army and nation during these 
eventful years, for in them were trained thousands of offi- 
cers who carried knowledge of every type of infantry weap- 
on to the regiments and the divisions of our army. 


Though none of these institutions, either separately or 
together, fulfilled the mission which later was performed 
by The Infantry School, each contributed, in no small meas- 
ure, to the technical training of the American Infantry and 
to its success on the battlefields of France. 
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GRADUATES OF THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 
FROM JULY 1, 1940 TO JULY 1, 1941 








TOTAL 
EES 
IE IEE SIPIIIII isicnicsitcineseniententnlbesinviceseclencmncoanditals 1,641 
Reserve Officers Suaibaaalunsatamcen Rese ee) 2,682 
IRR NRE ON SEE ee Sone seoplicecenen .. 4,591 
Regular Army Enlisted Men ......................000000000......... 698 
National Guard Enlisted Men __... sipuiicudidensanesdiacads: -l 
TEES Bae ee Sblaacabends esa 6 
Total Enlisted Men .................. sell iiea eg 
Total Officers and Enlisted Men ...... vicsseelibcantctcccusmanabice: MA 


NOTE.—The above total does not include twenty-nine foreign officers 
also graduated from The Infantry School from July 1, 1940 to 
July 1, 1941. 
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Always do a little more 


than can reasonably 


be expected of you. 





























